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Art.  I. — Shak$peare  and  his  T^imes :  including  the  Biography 
of  the  Poet ;  Criticienu  on  his  Genius  and  Writing ;  a  New 
Chronology  his  Plays ;  a  Disquisi^on  on  the  ulyect  of  his 
Sonnets ;  and  a  History  ^ the  Manners^  Customs,  and  Amuse¬ 
ments,  Superstitions,  Poetry,  and  Elegant  Literature  of  his 
Age.  By  Nathan  Drake,  M.  D.  author  of  “  Literary  Hours” 
and  of  “  Essays  on  Periodical  Literature.”  In  Two  Volumes. 
4to.  Pp.  1412.  Cadell  and  Davies. 


P ERHAPs  there  is  no  grosser  public  error  than  the  belief,  that 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind  was  suspended  during  the  dark 
ages,  and  renewed  in  the  15th  century.  In  so  far  as  the  taste 
and  science  of  the  classic  writers .  were  concerned,  we  may  grant 
that,  from  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  soverdgnty  from  Rome  ' 
to  Constantinople,  until  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  was 
effectually  revived,  during'  the  pontificate  of  the  second  Julius, 
the  rules  and  principles  of  the.4UMnent  modes  of  reflection  and 
compontion  Were  not  cultivated.  But  this  is  all  that, can  be 
granted.  The  reira  of  Constantine  the  Great  constitutes  the 
grand  chronological  boundary  between  the  andents  and  the  mo¬ 
dems,  speaking  in  that  comprehentive  sense  in  wluch  they  are 
clistinguished  from  each  other  in  manners,  religion,  laws,  and 
literature.  In  his  time  that  clastical  timplicity  in  the  intercourse 
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of  society  which  had  survived  the  Roman  republic,  gave  place  to 
the  formalities  of  Oriental  etiquette,  from  which  may  be  aeduced 
all  those  multifarious  degrees  of  rank  and  personal  titles  which 
were  finally  established  as  essential  distinctions  by  Cliarlemagne, 
and  continued,  as  such,  unquestioned,  till  the  French  Revolution. 
Constantine  abolished  the  mythological  worship,  and  established 
national  Christianity ;  and  by  his  removal  of  the  government 
from  Rome — a  measure  originating  probably  in  a  dislike  to  those 
inconveniences  which  the  venerable  but  deranged  machine  of  the 
ancient  senate  sometimes  occasioned  in  the  exercise  of  that  arbi¬ 
trary  power,  so  uniformly  usurpetl  by  every  successive  emperor 
— the  edicts  of  the  emperors,  simply,  and  unsanctioned,  a«]uir- 
ed  the  authority  of  laws.  Hence  new  principles  of  personal 
ri  :;hts  and  of  property  were  gradually  developed,  until  the  ul¬ 
timate  establishment  of  the  feudal  system.  But  the  eflect  on 
th.*  literature  of  Europe,  w'hich  was  produced  by  the  removal  of 
the  government  to  the  new  capital,  is  what  principally  relates  to 
the  subject  before  us. 

The  inhabitants  first  planted  in  Constantinople,  a  mixed 
ra-'e  drawn  together  from  all  jiarts  of  the  empire,  w'ere  obligwl  to 
form  a  new  general  language,  which  had  necessarily  all  the  imper¬ 
fections  of  a  barbarous  tongue,  though  composed,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin.  The  language  of  the  capital  be¬ 
came  that  of  the  court,  and  the  mingling  of  the  traditions  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  which  tcwk  place  from  the  same  cause,  aflcct- 
ed  the  topics  of  polite 'literature.  The  abolition  of  idolatiy  sus¬ 
pended  the  reading  and  rehearsal  of  those  In^autiful  compositions 
wnich  classic  piety  and  genius  had  consecrated  to  the  gods  of 
th  Paiitheon, — and  there  xeas  no  dramatic  theatre  at  Constantin¬ 
ople. 

•  In  the  mean  time,  new  circumstances  were  exciting  new  ideas 
in  all  directions ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  accumulation  of 
mind  was  peculiarly  rapid  in  those  portions  of  Europe  wh.ich 
were  the  most  remote  from  the  seat  of  Roman  power,  and  distant 
from  other  nations.  The  Spanish  peninsula  and  the  British 
ishuids,  for  example,  as  soon  as  political  events  allowed  the  arts 
of  peace  to  flourish,  l)ecame  distinguished  by  the  originality  of 
their  additions  to  the  literature  and  knowledge  of  mankind. 
Admitting  then,  tliat  the  elements  of  the  fine  arts,  literature, 
and  philosophy,  in  our  own  country,  were  derivetl  from  the  ancient 
stores  of  Greece  and  Italy,  we  wish  to  confine  our  view  to  the 
effect  which  the  change  of  circumstances  had  probably  produced 
on  the  drama. 

We  consider  it  likely  that  the  first  idea  of  scenic  representa¬ 
tions  was  imported  into  this  island  by  some  continental  players. 
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in  the  same  manner  as  actors  of  late  years  have  begun  to  visit 
our  own  colonies.  We  use  the  term  scenic  instead  of  dramcUic 
representations,  to  imply  exliibitions  in  which  some  attention  was 
|)aid  to  picturesque  effect  in  the  dresses  and  decorations  of  the 
stage.  But  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  more  particularly 
to  the  history  of  the  British  drama,  in  the  course  of  our  remark's 
on  Dr.  Drake’s  entertaining  work,  of  which  we  cannot  give  a  bet¬ 
ter  analysis  than  in  Iris  own  words. 

"  With  a  view  to  distinctness  and  perspicuity  of  elucidation,  the 
whole  luis  been  distributed  into  three  p^s  or  pictxures,  entitled— 
Shakspeare  in  Stratford;  Shakspeare  in  London;  Shaks- 
PEAKE  in  Retirement  ;  whii^,  though  inseparably  united,  as  form¬ 
ing  but  portions  of  the  same  story,  and  harmonized  by  the  same  means, 
have  yet,  both  in  subject  and  execution,  a  peculiar  character  to  sup- 
|K)rt.  The ^rst  represents  our  po6t  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  on  the 
banks  of  his  native  Avon,  in  the  midst  of  rural  imagery,  occupations, 
and  amusements ;  in  the  second,  we  behold  him  in  the  capit^  of  his 
country,  in  the  centre  of  rivalry  and  competition,  in  the  active  pur-  * 
.suit  of  reputation  and  glory  ;  and,  in  the  third,  we  accompany  the 
venerated  bard  to  the  ^des  of  retirement,  to  the  bosom  of  domestic 
iieace,  to  the  enjoyment  of  unsullied  fame.  It  has  therefore  been  the 
business  of  the  author,  in  accordancy  with  his  plan,  to  connect  these 
delineations  with  their  relative  accompaniments ;  to  incorporate,  for 
instance,  with  the  first,  what  he  had  to  relate  of  the  country  as  it  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare ;  its  manners,  customs,  and  characters ; 
its  festivals,  diversions,  and  many  of  its  superstitions ;  opening  and 
closing  the  subject  with  the  biography  of  the  poet ;  and  binding 
the  intermediate  parts,  not  only  by  a  perpetual  r^erence  to  his  dra¬ 
ma,  but  by  their  own  constant  and  direct  tendency  towards  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  one  object  in  view — with  the  second,  which  com¬ 
mences  with  Shakspeare’s  introduction  to  the  stage  as  an  actor  is 
combinetl  the  poetic,  dramatic,  and  general  literature  of  the  times,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  account  of  melropolUan  manners  and  diversions,  and 
a  full  and  continued  criticism  on  the  poems  and  plays  of  our  liard.*** 
The  third  and  last  of  these  delineations  is  unfortunately  but  too 
short,  being  altogether  occupied  with  the  few  circumstances  which 
distinguish  the  last  three  years  of  the  life  of  our  bard,  with  a  review 
‘of  his  disposition  and  moral  character,  and  with  some  notice  of  the 
first  tributes  paid  to  his  memory.”  Preface. 

Of  a  work  of  this  kind,  extending  to  upwards  of  14f00  pages, 
and  consisting,  for  the  most  par^  of  extracts  from  old  and  curi¬ 
ous  Ixioks,  it  IS  impossible,  within  our  narrow  limits,  to  give  any 
correct  idea  by  merely  speaking  of  its  general  contents.  We  pro- 
pose,  therefore,  to  conhne  ourselves  to  the  main  points  which  the 
author  appears  to  advocate, — and  to  interweave  with  our  stric¬ 
tures  such  recollections  as  may  present  themselves  relative  to 
some  of  the  topics  of  which  he  has  treated.  Dr.  Drake  has  uik 
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questionably  furnished  a  rich  repast  to  the  antiquary ;  and  the 
Scottish  reader  will  be  amused  to  find  many  usages,  now  conu.  • 
dered  as  obsolete  in  En^and,  existing  among  the  customs  of 
Scotland.  But  except  as  an  arranged  collection  of  materials,  wc 
doubt  if  the  work  will  ever  become  popular ;  at  least  we  were 
disappointed  when  we  first  opened  it,  having  expected  to  meet 
with  an  attempt  to  shew  in  what  manner  the  circumstances  in 
which  Shakspeare  was  placed,  tended  to  form  that  wonderful 
aggregate  of  wisdom  ana  melody  which  constitutes  the  charm  of 
his  pi^uctions. 

But  these  volumes  have  no  pretensions  to  any  thing  like  an 
estimate  of  the  sj^t  of  the  age  to  which  they  refer,  as  it  might 
influence  the  ^te  of  a  great  poetical  genius ;  and  so  far  are  they  ' 
from  even  approximating  to  such  a  philosophical  view  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  inciaents  that  probably  fashioned  the  mind  of  Shak- 
speare  for  the  drama,  they  merely  serve  to  show  that,  like  every 
other  author  who  writes  contemporaneously,  he  alluded  apposite¬ 
ly  to  the  existing  manners  and  customs  of  his  countrymen.  Dr. 
Drake  is  a  man  of  respectable  acquirements ;  his  taste  is  good, 
and  he  wiites  with  occa.sional  elegance,  though  somewhat  ver¬ 
bosely  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  failed  to  explain 
the  bearing  and  tendency  of  the  circumstances  that  aflected  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare,  and  ecjually  so  to  state  with  perspicui^ 
in  what  the  originality  of  this  great  poet  really  consists,  rfe 
has,  however, .  collected  a  quantity  of  materials  from  which  some 
more  philosophical  hand  might  construct  an  admirable  specimen 
of  theoreUcal  bic^aphy. 

He  sets  out  with  acclaring  that  William  Sliak.speare  is  an 
**  object  almost  of  idolatry."  NaWf  in  sober  sadness,  althou^i 
this  may  not  be  disputable,  we  do  think,  considering  how  apt 
excessive  admiration  is  to  dazzle  the  faculty  of  judgment,  that 
it  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  had  the  Dr.  attempt¬ 
ed  to  distinguish  between  the  inherent  and  original  excellence  of 
the  stufl*  whereof  the  idol  was  made,  and  the  workmanship  of 
those  hands  which  asristed  to  form  tlie  great  Apollo,  that  obtains 
so  much  of  the  laud  and  worship  of  the  Engliw  nation.  In  ve¬ 
neration  for  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  we  do  not  think  ourselves 
less  ardent  than  his  biographer.  He  was  our  earliest  favourite 
among  the  poets.  *  Nor  has  our  admiration  been  unrewarded,  as 
we  have  repeatedly  found  his  moral  maxims  useful  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  perplexing  and  difficult  nature.  Not  to  dwell,  how¬ 
ever,  either  on  the  potential  efficacy  of  his  works,  or  the  match¬ 
less  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  which  they  display,  but  con¬ 
sidering  them  nierely  as  sources  of  pleasure,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
vield  them  our 'almost  unqualified  admiration.  Nev  crlhcless, 
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we  maintain  that  we  see  not  in  him  any  rem  aHcable  superiority 
in  those  particulars  in  winch  the  Dr.  thinks  lum  supreme; 
nor  can  we  allow  that  the  proofs  adduced  of  this  excellence  are 
at  all  satisfactory.  We  shall  therefore  make  no  scruple  to  quea> 
tion  the  merits  of  Shakspeare,  both  with  regard  to  ms  creative 
powers,  where,  it  is  contended,  they  are  most  eflTectively  dis¬ 
played,  namely,  in  his  mythol(^cal  personages,  and  to  his  al¬ 
leged  improvements  in  the  structure  of  the  drama. 

And, with  respect  to  the  Afidsummer-Nighfs  Dream, 
which  Dr.  Drake  says  **  exhibits  the  imagination  of  Shakspeare 
in  all  its  feivid  and  creative  power.  It  is  indeed  a  fabric  of  the 
most  buoyant  and  aerial  texture,  floating  as.  between  earth  and 
heaven,  and  tinted  with  the  magic  colours  of  the  rainbow."  But, 
in  his  own  words,  “  of  the  fiury  mythology  which  constitutes  the 
principal  and  most  efficient  part  of  this  beautiful  drama,  it  is 
more  necessary  that  we  should  take  particular  notice."  And  he 
accordingly  enters  into  a  long  disc|uisition  concerning  the  fmry 
superstitions  of  different  nations,  with  the  design  of  showing  how 
little  Shakspeare  was  indebted  to  them  for  the  mytholc^  of 
this  charming  performance ;  but  which,  in  our  opinion,  shows 
the  very  reverse.  He  winds  up  his  account  with  the  following 
observations : — 

The  Fairies  of  Shakspeare  have  been  truly  denominated  the  fa- 
vmrite  children  of  his  romantic  fancy ;  and,  perhaps,  in  no  part  of 
his  works,  has  he  exhibited  a  more  creative  and  visionary  pencil,  or  a 
finer  tone  of  enthusiasm,  than  in  bodying  finrth  these  *  airy  nothings,* 
and  in  giving  them,  in  brighter  and  ever-durable  tints,  once  mewe  *  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name.'  Of  his  unlimited  sway  over  this  de¬ 
lightful  world  of  ideal  forms,  no  stronger  proof  can  be  given  than  that 
he  has  imparted  an  entire  new  cast  character  to  the  beings  whom  he 
has  evokra  from  its  bosom,  purposely  omitting  the  darker  shades  of 
'  their  character ;  and,  whilst  tnrowing  round  them-  a  flood  of  light, 
playful,  yet  exquisitely  soft  and  tender,  endowing  them  with  the  mo¬ 
ral  attributes  of  purity  and  benevolence.  In  fact,  he  not  only  dis- 
’  misses  altogether  the  fairies  tf  a  malignant  nature,  but  clothes  the 
milder  yet  mixed  tribe  of  his  predecessors  with  a  m<we  fascinating  sport- 
'  iveness,  and  with  a  much  larger  share  of  unalloyed  goodness.”  Vol. 
ii.  p.  337. 

It  is  quite  evident,  from  this  passage,  that  the  reading  which 
the  Dr.  displays  in  the  preceding  35  pages  of  the  same  chap¬ 
ter  ought  to  have  convinced  him,  that  Shakspeare  neither  created 
nor  invented  the  mythological  characters  in  the  Midsummer- 
Nights  Dream;  and  that  the  poet  had  only  adorned  the  furies  of 
his  predecessors  with  somewhat  more  playfulness  and  benevolence. 
In  fact,  all  that  Shakspeare  hits  done  necessarily  arose  from  the 
important  part  which  he  has  given  to  the  fairies  in  the  business  of 
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the  play.  It  obligetl  him  to  paint  more  fully  than  his  predece*. 
sors  t^ii*  forms,  natures,  and  offices;  but,  as  Cliaucer  bears  wit¬ 
ness,  tneir  general  character  was  known 

In  old  dayes  of  the  King  Artour,  The  Elf.Queen  with  hire^ie  company 

Of  which  the  Britons  speken  gret  honour,  Duumed  full  ojl  in  many  a  grene  tncde.'* 
All  was  this  land  fulfilled  of  faerie  ; 

It  is  not  alleged  that  Shakspeare  invented  the  names  of  Obe- 
ron  and  Titanca,  the  king  and  queen  of  the  fairies ;  and  yet 
although  Dr,  Drake,  in  speaking  of  them,  observes  that  their 
characteristics  may  be  traced  in  their  names,  he  ascribes  to  him 
the  merit  of  having  “  imparted  an  entire  new  cast  o^'  character* 
to  the  fairies. 

"  Oberon,  or  more  properly  Aiiberon,  has  been  derived,  by  wme 
antiquaries,  from  L’Aubc  du  Jour,  and  Mat,  his  queen,  from  Ama~ 
bilia,  so  that  lucidity  and  amiability,  tlieir  characteristics,  as  delineated 
by  Shakespeare,  may  be  traced  in  tlieir  names." 

In,  Chaucer’s  time,  Pluto  and  Proserpine  were  considered  among 
the  literary,  though  wo  presume  never  by  tlie  vulgar,  in  this 
country,  rs  the  king  and  queen  of  the  fairies. 


**  Full  oflen>time  he,  Fluto,  and  hU  Froserpine,  and  all  her  faerie, 

queen  Disporten  hem,  and  maken  inelodie." 

The  Merchant's  Tale. 

Agmn,  we  may  remark,  that  Puck, 


•“  that  shrewd  and  Knavish  sprite, 
Call’d  Rubin  Goodfellow,” 


was  ‘a  very  old  fire-side  acquaintance  of  the  English  jKoplc ;  and 
that  although  Shakspeare  has  added  to  the  number  of  his  reputed 
pranks,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  creation  of  him,  nor  in 
the  castiiiff  of  his  character,  Reginald  Scot  tells  us,  that  “  in 
our  childhood  our  mother’s  maids  have  so  terrified  us  witli  bull-  - 
beggars,  spirits,  urchins,  elves,  liags,  fidries,  satyrs,  pans,  fauns, 
sylens.  Kit  with  the  candlesticke,  dwarfs,  imps,  nymphs,  chang- 
lings.  Incubus,  Robin  Goo^ellmoc^  Sec.  Again,  **  Robin  Good- 
JeUowe,  that  would  supply  the  office  of  servants,  speciallie  of 
maids.”  “  Indeed,  your  grandam’s  maids  were  wont  to  set  a 
boll  of  milk  before  him  ( Incubus)  and  his  cousin  Robin  Good- 
JeUosce,  for  grinding  of  malt,  or  mustard,  and  sweeping  the  house 
at  midnight.”  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft. 

It  is  therefore  evident  not  only  that  liefore  the  time  of  Shak-' 
speare  the  English  nation  possessed  a  fairy  mythology  similar  to 
what  he  lias  employed  in  the  Midsummer-Ni^fs  Dream.,  but 
that  even  the  characters  which  he  has  aixsigncd  to  his  individual 
fairies  have  been  drawn  from  the  popular  fancies  respecting 
diem.  Indeed,  Dr.  Drake  finds  liimself  obliged  to  admit  this ; 
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for,  after  noticing  various  ancient  works  bearing  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  says — 

«  So  far,  then,  the  Puck  of  Shakspeare  is  in  conformity  wi|h  the 
tales  of  trailition,  and  of  preceding  writers :  He  is  the  ‘  goblin  fear’d 
in  field  and  town,’  who  loves  all  tilings  best  ‘  that  befall  preposterous¬ 
ly,’  and  who,  when  the  poet  wrote,  had  not  ceased  to  excite  appre¬ 
hension  ;  for  Scot  hath' told  us,  nine  years  before  the  era  of  the  A/id- 
summfr-Nighl’s  Dream,  that  Robin  GoodJcUowe  ceaseth  to  be  much 
feared.”  Vol.  ii.  p. 

If  the  creative  pencil  of  Shakspeare  be  so  evidently  a  “  vi¬ 
sionary”  one  in  the  mvthology  of  the  Midsummer-Nights  Dream, 
the  most  devoted  of  Vis  admirers  will  not  insist  that,  in  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  Weird  Sisters,  he  is  more  original.  It  was,  with¬ 
out  question,  “  highly  judicious  in  Shakspeare,  in  his  dramatic 
capacity,  to  adopt,  as  a  powerful  instrument  of  terror,  the  popu¬ 
lar  belieP;  and  tliat  he  has  exalted  the  “  old,  poor,  sullen,  and 
superstitious  women,”  described  by  Reginald  Scot,  will  not  be 
denied ;  for  it  is  the  peculiar  faculty  of  genius  to  invest  vulgar 
objects  with  a  new  character,  that  has  the  eftect  of  rmsing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances,  the  mean  and  abject  into  grandeur  and 
solemnity.  But  this  is  not  creation  or  invention.  The  incanta¬ 
tion  scene  in  Macbeth  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  assem¬ 
blies  of  witches,  as  described  hy  Reginald  Scot,  and  is  not  so 
original  as  their  revel  in  Alloa  Kirk,  by  Bums,  nor  indeed  so  su¬ 
blime.  They  weie  w’ont,  says  Scot,  “  to  meet  the  devil  at  an 
appointed  place,  where  tliey  fell  a  daunang  and  singing  of  bau- 
die  songs,  wherein  the  devil  leadeth  the  daunsc  himself;  which 
daunse  and  other  conferences  being  ended,  he  supplieth  their 
wants  of  powders  and  roots  to  intoxicate  withal.”  The  place  of 
the  deiil  is  supplied  by  Hecate  in  the  play, — the  poet  being  per¬ 
haps  induced  to  do  tnis  in  consequence  of  the  popularity  of 
Golding’s  Ovid,  of  which  he  has  made  great  use.  The  invoca¬ 
tion  of  Lady  Macbeth  is  imitated  from  that  of  Medea  in  the 
translation.  We  are  surprised  that  Dr.  Drake  has  not  adverted 
to  this.  It  could  not  be  his  intention  to  keep  these  circumstances 
out  of  view, — and  yet  we  find  him,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
work,  referring  to  the  translation  of  Ovid,  and  even  quoting  a 
passage  from  The  Tempest,  for  which  he  admits,  “  with  its  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  contest,  Shakspeare  has  been  indebted,  as 
Dr.  Farmer  observes,  to  (folding’s  translation  of  the  Medea  of 
Ovid,  having  evidently,  in  many  parts,  adopted  the  very  lan¬ 
guage  of  that  version.'’  He  then  states  what  strikes  at  the  root 
of  the  pretension  set  forward  on  behalf  of  Shakespeare's  “  creat- 
'  ive  pencil f  as  to  the  machinery  of  The  Tempest, 

It  is  also,”  he  observes,  “  strictly  conformable  to  the  powers  with 
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which  the  magicians  of  his  own  day  were  inrested.**  **  These/'  says 
Scot,  “  deale  with  no  inferior  causes;  these  fetch  divels  out  of  hell  and 
angels  out  of  heaven ;  these  raise  up  what  bodies  they  list,  though  they 
were  dead,  buried,  and  rotten  long  bef(H« ;  and  fetch  soules  out  of 
Heaven  and  Hell.— These,  I  sale,  twe  upon  them  also  the  raising  of 
tempests  and  earthquakes,  and  to  doo  as  much  as  Grod  himselfe  can 
doo.  These  are  no  small  fooles ;  they  m  not  to  worke  with  a  baggage 
tode,  or  a  cat,  as  witches  doo ;  but  wiui  a  kind  of  majttiie,  and  with 
authoritie,  they  call  up  by  name,  and  have  at  their  commandment,  di- 
veils,  who  have  under  them,  as  their  ministers,  a  great  multitude  of 
legions  of  petty  divels."  Vol.  ii.  page  526. 

We  may  therefore  venture  to  assert,  that  in  the  character  of 
Prospero  and  his  attendants,  Shakspeare  has  adopted  the  po¬ 
pular  belief  of  the  time,  and  only  adorned  them  witn  his  poetical 
colounng,  as  he  has  done  the  histoiical  characters  in  his  histori¬ 
cal  plays ;  and  that  he  is  as  little  an  inventor  with  respect  to  the  • 
one  as  he  is  in  the  other.  It  has  never  been  said  that  he  exerted 
any  creative  power  in  the  formation  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet,  or 
the  evil  genius  of  Brutus  in  Julius  Caesar:  and  we  need  only  refer 
our  rea^rs  to  Dr.  Drake’s  dissertation  on  the  agency  of  spirits 
and  apparitions,  for  a  highly  curious  account  of  what  was  credit¬ 
ed  regarding  them  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elmdbeth. 

As  to  the  alleged  inmrovements  of  Shakspeare,  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  drama,  we  ^all  be  as  brief  as  possible.  Dr.  Drake 
says, 

•*  With  the  view  of -ascertaining  the  peculiar  oenios  or  his  draha, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  attend  to  a  distinction,  which  has  been 
very  correctly  and  luminously  laid  down  by  stmie  late  German  critics, 
particularly  by  Herder  and  ^hlcgel,  (Augustus  William )  who  oppose 
the  modem  to  the  ancient  drama,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Gothic 
or  romantic  ;  assimilating  the  antique  or  classical  theatre  to  a  group  in 
sculpture,  and  the  Gothic  or  ronumtic  to  an  extensive  picture ;  separa¬ 
tion  being  the  essence  of  the  former,  and  combination  of  the  latter ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Grecian  drama  is  plastic,  and 
that  of  the  English  picturesque.”  Vol.  ii.  p.  538. 

If  there  is  any  thing  in  this  distinction  beyond  the  circum- 
stance,  that  the  modern  dramatists  describe  the  opinions  and 
manners  of  their  own  time,  just  as  the  Greeks  did  before  them, 
the  whole  force  of  what  Dr.  Drake  or  Sclilegel  would  deduce 
from  it,  is  as  applicable  to  all  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  as  to  Shakspeare.  But  without  entering  into  any 
controversy  with  these  critics,  we  shall  simply  mve  an  analyris  of 
Gobboduc  or  Febbex  and  Pobbex,  which  will  probably  shew  to 
the  satisfaction  of  our  readers,  that  the  separation^  meaning  the 
violation  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  Itegan  with  the  first  re¬ 
gular  tragedy  hitherto  published  in  the  En^sh  language. 
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The  play  opens  with  a  scene  between  the  wife  of  Gorboduc,  the 
mother  of  the  two  princes,  Fep-ea  and  Porrex^  and  the  former ;  in  • 
which  she,  Ftdrrao,  informs  him  that  his  father  intends  to  divide  the  - 
kingdom  (Britain)  bctweoi  him  and  his  brother  P&rrex.  The  next 
scene  shows  Gorboduc^  like  Lear  when  about  to  part  his  crown, 
mdiJrostuSy  Philander y  and  EubuluSy  his  counsellors,  taking  their 
advice  on  the  subject,  but  resolved  to  carry  his  own  purpose  into 
effect,  and  the  act  closes  with  a  chorus,  somewhat  alter  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  ancients.  Act  II.  opens  with  FerreXy  and  Herman 
and  Dardqny  his  friends,  and  1^  their  colloquy  it  appears  that 
the  prince  FerreXy  eldest  son  of  GarpoduCy  is  much  discontented 
that  his  father  should  have  cut  him  off  from  half  **  his  fair  inheri¬ 
tance.”  Scene  second  shows  PorreXy  with  Jus  friends  Tyndar  and 
Philander y  and  we  learn  from  them  that  Ferrex  is  resolved  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  recovery  of  his  birthright :  Chorus  agmn  closes  the  act. 
Act  III.  commences  with  a  conference,  where  Garboducy  EubuluSy 
ArostuSy  are  present,  by  which  we  understand  that  the  old  king 
^repents  of  having  divided  his  dominions.  Philander  enters  ana 
reports  to  him  the  impending  war,  and  scarcely  has  he  told  his 
tale  when  Nuntius  comes  in,  a  “  woful  messenger,”  and  tells  the- 
king  that  Porrex  had  invaded  the  lands  of  FerreXy  and  “  with 
his  owne  most  bloody  hand”  killed  his  brother.  Upon  which 
chonia  makes  very  pertinent  reflections,  and  the  act  terminates. 
In  Act  IV.  the  strain  of  passion  mounts  into  a  bolder  key, — 
Videna  deploring  the- loss  of  her  favourite  son  FerreXy  in  a  so¬ 
liloquy,  in  which  conriderable  pathos  is  displayed.  The  follow¬ 
ing  extract  may*  be  read  with  interest,  even  by  the  admirers  of 
Shakspeare : 


»  To  thee,  that  haat  thy  biother’t  blood 
thus  shed. 

Shall  I  itill  think  that  from  this  wonab 
thou  iprong? 

That  I  thee  bare?  or  take  thee  for  my  aon? 

No,  traitor,  no :  I  thee  refuw  for  mine : 

.Murderer,  1  thee  renounce,  thou  art  not 
mine. 

Never,  O  wretch,  this  womb  eonceived 
thee. 


Nor  ever  bode  I  painful  throwes  for  thee : 

Chanfling  to  me  thou  art,  and  not  my 
childe. 

Nor  to  no  wi^t  that  spark  of  pity  knew, 

Kuthdetae,  unkind,  monster  of  nature's 
worit. 

Thou  never  suckt  the  mQk  of  woman's 
breast. 

But  from  thy  birth  the  cruele  tygress'teates 

Have  nursed  thee.” 


And  she  concludes,  vowing  to  revenge  the  death  of  her  favour¬ 
ite.  Scene  second  brings  G^boduc  and  AroatuSy  impatient  for 
Porrex;  Porrex  enters  with  EabuluSy  and  endeavours  to  excuse  the 
'  fratricide,  but  is  banished  by  his  father ;  scarcely,  however,  has 
he  left  the  stage  and  the  scene  been  changed,  when  Marcella 
(one  of  the  Queen's  ladies)  enters  to  Gorboduc  and  AroatuSy  and 
informs  him  that  Videna  had  slain  her  son  Porrex.  The  excla¬ 
mations  of  Marcella  are  very  natural  and  aflecting. 
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*<  O  where  it  ruthe  ?  or  where  i*  pity  now  ?  To  her  owne  cliild,  to  her  owne  fleeh  and 
WhitheT  b  gentle  hart  and  meicy  fled  ?  blood  ; 

Are  they  exiled  out  of  our  stoney  breasts.  If  ruthe  be  banished  thence,  if  pity  there 
Never  to  make  return  ?  Is  all  the  world  May  have  no  place ;  if  there  no  gende 
Drowned  in  blood,  and  soncke  in  cruelty  ?  hart 

If  not  in  women  mercy  may  be  found ;  Do  live  and  dwell,  where  should  we  seek 
If  not.  alas,  within  the  mother’s  breast,  it  then  ?” 

And  chorus  again,  with  all  suitable  propriety,  moralises  on  the 
crime.  Act  V,  opens  with  Clotyn^  Manduh^  Gxcenard,  Fergvs^  and 
EubuIuSy  by  whom  it  appears,  that  the  ])eople,  exasperated  at  the 
folly  of  the  aing,  andtlie  guiltof  the  queen,  had  risen  andnuirder- 
ed  them,  and  were  then  in  a  state  of“  anarchy  and  confusion.”"  Fcr. 
gtis  proves  to  l)e  the  Duke  of  Allwiny,  and  in  a  soliltKjuy  informs 
us,  that  he  tliinks  the  conjuncture  favourable  for  him  to  obtain 
the  crown.  In  this  speech,  by  the  way,  the  noble  title  of  Great 
Britain  is  applied  to  our  island.  The  scene  having  changed, 
Etdndus^  C/of^n,  Alandub^  Gtcenard],  and  Arostus^  agmn  apjiear; 
and  we  learn  from  them,  that  the  attemjit  to  reduce  the  rebellious 
people  had,  after  the  most  dreadful  cruellies,  by  way  of  example, 
fml^ ;  then  Niintim  enters,  and  tells  them  that  Fergti.%  Duke  of 
AllMuiy,  was  advancing  w'ith  twenty  thousand  men,  claiming  the 
crown.  They  resolve  to  reast  his  inva.sion,  and  the  tragedy  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  speech  from  Eububis^  containing  a  very  striking 
picture  of  die  fruits  of  political  contests  for  a  vacant  throne. 

Such  is  mi  outline  of  the  oldest  tragedy  on  the  British  stage.  It 
is  in  structure  similar  to  the  plays  of  ShaksjX'are,  although  written 
before  that  great  poet  was  Iwrn.  The  unities  of  time  and  place 
are  not  regardetl ;  the  unity  of  action  is  as  consistently  preserved 
as  in  King  Lear  or  Macbeth;  and  the  %imtu  of  feeling  pervades 
it  to  the  last  line,  while  the  moral  intended  to  be  inculcated  is 
never  lost  »ght  of.  It  is  certainly  not  so  full  of  incidents  as  the 
dramas  of  Shakspeare  and  his  contemjxiraries,  it  is  also  infe¬ 
rior  to  many  of  them  in  the  strain  of  their  poetry,  but  it  is  not 
disfigured  with  scenes  of  low  buffoonery,  which,  if  they  had 
been  originally  indigenous  in  the  English  drama,  it  might  be 
said  we  should  find  most  predominant  in  the  oldest;  Jiut  the  his¬ 
torical  truth  is,  that  Gorboduc  was  not  written  “  for  the  million,'” 
and  consequently  it  was  not  necessary  to  violate  what  Dr.  Drake 
calls  the  unity  of  feeling — a  unity  which  Shakspeare  occasionally 
disregarded,  as  witness  the  parting  scene  in  Macbeth,  after  the  most 
impassioned  transactions  of  the  whole  play.  Except,  indeed,  in 
the  omission  of  the  chorus,  which,  by  the  way,  he  did  not  always 
omit — the  structure  of  the  English  drmna  has  not  been  improv¬ 
ed  since  the  publication  of  Gorboduc. 

On  the  interesting  subject  of  the  original,  from  which  Shak¬ 
speare  drew  the  plots  and  incidents  of  his  plays.  Dr.  Drake  has 
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nid  little.  But  it  has  never,  we  believe,  been  contended,  that  he 
was  the  sole  inventor  of  any  of  them. 

In  speaking  of  the  sources  from  which  he  derived  the  plot  and 
incidents  of  The  Mebchant  of  Venice,  we  are  surprised  that 
our  author  has  not  noticed  the  story  recorded  by  Leti,  in  his 
Life  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  by  which  it  appears  it  was  the  Christian 
that  stipulated  for  a  pound  of  the  Jew's  flesh.  We  shall  quote 
Fameworth's  translation  of  Leti's  work,  where  this  singular  trans> 
action  is  mentioned. 

"  It  was  reported  in  Rome,  that  Drake  had  taken  and  plundered 
St.  Domingo  in  Hispaniola,  and  carried  off  an  immense  booty.  This 
came  in  a  private  letter  to  Paul  Secchi,  a  very  considerable  merchant 
in  the  city,  who  had  large  concerns  in  those  parts,  which  he  had  in* 
sured.  Upon  receiving  tiiis  news,  he  sent  for  the  insurer,  Sampson  Ce- 
neda,  a  Jew,  and  acqiuiinted  him  with  it.  The  Jew,  whose  interest 
it  was  to  have  such  a  report  thought  false,  gave  many  reasons  why  it 
could  not  possibly  be  true,  and  at  last  work^  himself  into  such  a  pas¬ 
sion,  that  he  said.  I’ll  lay  you  a  pound  of  flesh  it  is  a  lie.  Secchi,  who 
was  of  a  fiery  hot  temper,  replied.  I'll  lay  you  a  thousand  crowns 
against  a  pound  of  your  flesh  that  it  is  true.  The  Jew  accepted  the 
wager,  and  articles  were  immediately  executed  betwixt  them,  'That 
if  Sec^i  won,  he  should  himself  cut  the  flesh,  with  a  sharp  knife,  from 
whatever  part  of  the  Jew’s  body  he  pleased.  The  truth  of  the  account 
was  soon  confirmed ;  and  the  Jew  was  almost  distracted,  when  he  was 
informed,  that  Secdii  had  solemly  swore  he  would  compel  him  to 
an  exact  performance  of  his  contract.  A  report  of  this  transaction 
was  brought  to  the  Pope,  who  sent  for  the  parties,  and,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  the  whole  affair,  said.  When  contracts  are  niade,  it  is  but  just 
they  should  be  fulfilled,  as  this  shall :  Take  a  knife,  therefore,  Set^i, 
and  cut  a  pound  of  flesh  from  any  part  you  please  of  the  Jew's  body. 
We  advise  you,  however,  to  be  very  carefm ;  for,  if  you  cut  but  a 
scruple  more  or  less  than  your  due,  you  shall  certainly  be  hanged." 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  merit  of  Shakspeare,  if 
we  deny  him  that  originality  in  his  mythological  characters  which 
has  hitherto  been  clumed  for  him;  that  improvement  in  the 
structure  of  the  drama  which  has  been  so  eloquently  asserted  by 
the  Grcrman  critics;  and  that  invention  in  his  fables,  in  which  so 
many  among  ourselves  think  much  of  the  genius  of  a  dramatist 
consists  ?  We  would  simply  answer,  merit  infinitely  superior. 
The  contriver  of  the  pantomimes  at  Sadler's  Wells  has  often 
shown  more  creative  power  in  one  spectacle  than  all  his  works 
contmn ;  but  then  the  poet  has  given  to  his  mythological  as  to 
his  human  characters,  a  distinctness  and  individuality,  that  al¬ 
most  persuades  us  that  they  are  real  beings.  From  the  hint  of  the 
possible  existence  of  such  fictitious  creatures  as  the  fairies  and 
spirits,  Shakspeare  has  entered  into  the  feelings  of  their  supposed 
nature,  so  curiously,  that  he  makes  them  speak  and  act  with  the 
same  sort  of  propriety  that  we  should  expect  them  to  do  were 
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we  actually  to  meet  with  them  ourselves.  Hence  it  is,  that 
by  the  same  wonderful  intuition  which  enabled  him  to  furnish 
us  with  more  probable  pictures  of  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart  in  different  characters  than  any  other  writer,  he  has  given  us 
more  surprising  delineations  of  the  aerial  inhabitants  of  the  poetif 
region.  His  fairies,  spirits,  witches,  and  ghosts,  are  precisely 

i'ust  as  much  supeiior  to  the  same  sort  of  things  described  by 
lis  predecessors  and  successors,  as  his  human  dramatis  persona: 
are  in  all  points  also  above  theirs.  The  merits,  therefore,  of  this 
extraordinary  man  do  not  consist  in  havinjg  invented  or  created 
things  which  no  other  imagined,  but  in  doing  what  many  have 
attempted,  far  better  than  all  that  ever  sou^t  profit  or  praise 
by  the  same  means.  But  his  works  have  virtues  even  beyond 
this.  His  apothegms  and  de'velopements  of  the  mind  are  rich  in 
wisdom  above  those  of  every  other  uninspired  penman,  and  they 
are  expressed  with  such  melodious  felicity,  as  might  almost  jus¬ 
tify  us  in  saying,  they  were  delivered  not  only  for  the  perpetual 
advantage  of  the  British  people,  but  to  promote  the  umversality 
of  the  English  language  as  thk  voick  of  freedom  and  ho¬ 
nour.  Thus,  while  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  no  writer 
ever  more  freely  availed  himself  of  the  thoughts  of  others  than 
Shakspe^,  still  we  do  think  that  he  has  shown  decided  and  supe¬ 
rior  originality  of  talent,  in  the  skill  with  which  he  has  smelted  the 
gross  ore  of  popular  fancy  with  the  pure  product  of  genius,  and 
formed  from  out  the  mingled  mass  the  most  beautiful  and  sur- 


prising  fabrics  to  be  found  in  poetry  or  the  dramatic  art. 

It  would  not  have  been  one  of  the  least  interesting  chapters 
in  his  book,  had  Dr.  Drake  brought  together  the  most  striking 
plagiarisms  of  the  poet ;  and  he  was  certainly  bound  to  examine 
now  far  the  charge  of  Robert  Greene  was  true,  viz.  that  he  was 
**  an  tipstart  crow  beautified  with  our  fiaihers.""  Greene  died  in 
1592,  and  Shakspeare  to  write  for  the  stage  about  - 

1590.  What,  we  think,'  rendered  this  inquiry  the  more  indis¬ 
pensable,  is,  that  this  unfortunate  dramatist  wrote  a  play,  in  wffich 
there  was  an  interlude  presented  by  “  Oboron^  ^  the 

“  Fayeries^  and  which  was  produora, — but  not  long, — ^wfore 
the  Midsummer-NighCs  Dream. 

The  reader  will  find  an  amusing  disquisition  of  the  state^  eco- 
lumyy  and  usap;es  cX  the  stage  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  from  which  we  would  willingly  make  an  extract  or  two, 
could  we  do  so,  mthout  injuring  the  interest  of  the  author's  re¬ 
marks.  The  first  regular  theatre  in  London  was  erected  in  1570, 
and  the  first  patent  granted  in  1574,  when  the  masteV  of  the  re- 
vels-was  appmnted  Imenser  of  **  comedies^  tra^diesj  interludes^ 

**  and  stage  plaies^  But  it  is  singular,  that  m  speaking  of  the 
furniture  of  the  stage,  and  arguing  that  the  scenery  was  much  - 
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better  and  more  appropriate  than  Mr.  Malone  was  disposed  to 
allow.  Dr.  Drake  has  not  adverted  to  his  own  reasomn^  with 
respect  to  the  masques  and  pageants  occarionally  performed 
for  the  enterUunment  of  the  court.  For  these  mrgeous  spectacles 
were  comi)letcly  theatrical  in  their  nature,  and  only  not  dramas 
because  they  involved  no  plot.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  the 
different  companies  of  actors  “  who  got  up”  plays  for  the  public, 
were  not  likely  to  be  at  so  much  expense  as  the  courtiers  in  their 
exhibitions ;  but  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  actors  were 
generally  in  the  pay  of  some  noblemen,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  patron  of  the  player  withheld  his  munificence  from  the  de¬ 
corations  of  tlie  theatre.  We  should,  indeed,  infer  the  reverse; 
besides,  in  all  probability,  the  ornaments  of  the  courtly  masques 
and  pageants  were  dispcraed  of  to.  the  theatres,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  wardrobes  of  the  London  houses  in  our  own  time  are 
supplied  from  tlie  cast-off  court  dresses  of  the  nobility  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  fashion. 

"  The  protection  of  the  drama  by  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers, 
though  it  did  not  exempt  the  public  players,  except  in  one  instance, 
from  the  penalties  of  statutes  against  vagabonds,  yet  it  induced,  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  her  long  reign,'  numerous  instances  of  private  pa¬ 
tronage  fVom  the  most  opulent  of  her  nobility  and  gentry,  who,  pos¬ 
sessing  the  power  of  licensing  tiieir  own  domestics  as  comedians,  and 
consequently  of  protecting  them  from  the  operation  of  the  act  of  va¬ 
grancy,  sheltered  various  companies  of  performers,  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  their  servants  or  retainers— a  privil^e  sriiidi  was  taken 
away  by  act  of  Parliament  on  the  accession  of  James ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Chalmers  observes,  "  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  scenic  system  of  prior 
times."  To  this  private  patronage  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  must  ascribe  not  less  than  fourteen  distinct  companies  of 
players,  that  in  succession  contributed  to  exhilarate  the  golden  days 
of  England’s  matchless  queen,  and  in  their  tiun  enjoyed  the  honour 
of  contributing  to  her  amusement.  Soon  afler  the  accession  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  appeared  Lord  Leicester’s  company,  the  same  which,  in  1574, 
Was  finany  incorporated  by  royal  licence;  in  1572,  was  formed  Sir 
Robert  Lanes’  company;  in  the  same  year  Lord  Clinton's;  in  1575, 
companies  were  created  by  Lord  Warwick  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
the  name  of  Shakspeare  being  enrolled  among  the  servants  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  who,  in  the  first  year  of  uie  subsequent  reign,  became  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  his  Majesty’s  servants.  In  1576,  the  Earl  of  Sussex 
brought  forward  a  theatrical  body ;  in  1577>  Lord  Howard  another ; 
in  1578,  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  alma  company ;  in  1579>  Lord  Strange 
and  the  Earl  o{  Derby  followed  his  example ;  in  159L  tiie  Lord  Ad¬ 
miral  produced  his  set  of  comedians ;  in  1592,  the  Emrl  of  Hartford 
his;  in  1593,  Lord  Pembroke  protect  an  association  of  actors,  and 
at  Uic  close  of  her  Majesty’s  reign,  the  Earl  of  Worcester  had  in  pay 
aim  .a  company  ofjheatri^  peiformers.’’  VoL  u.  p.  205. 

If  the  inference  that  we  have  drawn  from  these  facts  be  allow¬ 
ed,  namely,  that  the  theatres  were  in  part  probably  decorated  at 
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the  expense  of  the  patrons  of  the  performers ;  and  if  it  also  be 
granted  as  equally  probable,  that  the  stage  was  indebted  for  a 
portion  of  its  furniture  to  the  cast-off  decorations  of  the  courtly 
masques  and  pageants,  we  may  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the 
style,  as  to  scenery,  in  which  the  plays  of  Shaksjieare  were  first 
represented,  by  referring  to  a  passage  from  Ben  Jonson's  Hy- 
menaeal  Masque. 

"  Here  the  upper  part  of  the  scene,  which  was  all  of  clouds,  and 
made  artificially  to  swell  and  ride  like  the  rack,  begun  to  open ;  and 
the  air  clearing,  in  the  top  thereof  was  discovered  Juno,  sitting  in  a 
throne,  supported  by  two  beautiful  peacocks ;  her  attyre  rich,  and 
like  a  queene ;  a  white  diadem  on  her  head,  from  whence  descended 
a  veile,  and  that  bound  with  a  fascia,  of  several  coloured  silks,  set 
with  all  sorts  of  jewels,  and  raised  on  the  top  with  lillies  and  roses. 
In  her  right  hand  shee  held  a  scepter,  in  the  other  a  timbrell.  At  her 
golden  feet  the  hide  of  a  lion  was  placed :  round  about  her  the  spi. 
rits  of  the  ayre,  in  several  colours,  making  musique.  Above  her 
the  region  of  fire,  with  a  continual  motion,  was  seen  to  whirle  cir« 
cularly,  and  Jupiter  standing  in  the  top,  (figuring  the  heaven)  bran¬ 
dishing  his  thunder.  Beneath  her  the  rainbow  Iris,  and  on  the  two 
sides,  eight  ladies,  attired  richly,  and  alike,  in  the  most  celestial  co- 
lours,  who  represented  her  powers  as  she  is  the  governess  of  marriage.” 

Here  we  have  scenery,  dresses,  and  machinery  as  appropriate 
as  any  spectacle  that  is  produced  in  our  own  time  at  Drury  Lane 
and  Covent  Grarden ;  and  although  the  quality  of  these  decora¬ 
tions  have  been  much  ridiculed,  we  doubt  if  it  be  ddne  so 
justly;  for  Coryate,  in  his  Crudities,  published  in  1611,  writing 
from  Venice  in  1608,  in  describing  the  theatre,  says, 

The  house  is  very  beggarly  and  base,  in  comparison  of  our  stately 
playhouses  in  England,  neither  can  their  actors  compare  with  us  for 
appareU,  shems,  and  tnusike.” 

And  it  will  be  recollected,  that  at  this  period  the  Jine  arts  were 
in  their  meridian  splendour  at  Venice.  “  The  order  and  significa¬ 
tion  of  the  dumbe  shew  before  the  fourth  acte”  of  the  venerable 
tragedy  of  Gorboduc  is  sufficient  to  prove  what  we  have  here  ven¬ 
tured  to  assert. 

“  First  the  music  of  howebries  began  to  play,  during  which  there 
eame  forth  from  under  the  stage,  as  though  out  of  hell,  three  furies, 
Alecto,  M  wera,  and  1'isiphone,  clad  in  black  garments,  sprinkled  with 
blood  and  n^es ;  their  bodies  girt  with  snakes,  their  heads  spread 
with  serpents  instead  of  haire ;  the  one  bearing  in  her  hand  a  snake, 
the  other  a  whip,  and  the  third  a  burning  firebrand ;  eche  driving  be¬ 
fore  them  a  king  and  a  queen,  which,  moved  by  furies,  unnaturally 
had  slaine  their  own  children.  The  names  of  the  kings  and  queens 
were  these,  Tantalus,  Medea,  Athamas,  Tno,  Cambises,  Althea ;  after 
that  the  furies  and  these  had  passed  about  the  stage  thrice,  they  de¬ 
parted,  and  then  the  musicke  ceased." 

This  performance  took  place  before  Shakspeare  was  bom ; 
and  b  it  to  be  allowed  for  a  moment  that  all  this  was  done  in  frcmt 
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of  an  old  curtain,  with  a  label  on  it,  to  inform  the  audience  whether 
the  scene  lay  in  Rome  or  London  ? — ^for  to  such  an  absurd  extent 
does  the  reasoning  of  some  antiquaries  actually  go.  They  may 
as  well  tell  us  that  Burleigh  House,  near  Stamford,  one  cd’  the 
noblest  in  England,  erected  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  is  lath' 
and  plaster,  covered  with  thatch ;  or  King’ s  College  chapel  at  Cam- 
'bridge,  built  a  hundred  years  before,  is  as  rude  a  fabric  as  St 
Giles’  in  our  “  gude  town”  of  Edinburgh. 

It  is  matter  of  history’,  that  the  pageantries  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
time  were  among  the  most  sumptuous  spectacles  that  the  world 
has  ever  exhibited.  Can  we  therefore  suppose  that  the  imitations 
of  such  things  on  the  stage  did  not  approximate  in  some  degree 
towards  them  ?  We  shall  quote  from  our  author  his  abbre>’iated 
account  of  her  majesty’s  reception  and  entertainment  at  KeneL 
worth,  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  not  only  on  account  of  its  bear¬ 
ing  on  our  own  argument,  but  because  it  has  been  ingeniously 
conjectured  by  Dr.  Percy,  that  Shakspeare,  then  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  was  present,  and  probably  received  some  htsting  im¬ 
pression  frojn  the  scene. 

“  The  Earl  met  the  Queen  on  Saturday  the  9th  of  July,  1575,  at 
Long  Ichington,  a  town  seven  miles  from  Kenelworth,  where  his 
lordship  had  erected  a  tent,  for  the  purpose  of  banqueting  her  majesty, 
upon  such  a  magnificent  s^e,  that  justly  for  dignity,"  says  Lane- 
ham,  “  may  be  comparable  with  a  beautiful  palace ;  and  for  greatness 
anti  quantity  with  a  proper  town,  or  rather  a  citadel and  to  give  his 
readers  an  adequate  conception  of  its  vast  magnitude,  he  adds,  that  “  it 
had  seven  cart-load  of  pins  pertaining  to  it."  At  the  first  entrance  of 
the  Queen  into  his  lorddiip’s  castle,  a  floatingpsland  was  discerned  up¬ 
on  the  pool,  glittering  with  torches,  on  which  sat  the  lady  of  the  lake, 
attend^  by  two  njrmphs,  who  addressed  her  majesty  in  versC,  widi  an 
historical  account  of  the  antiquity  and  owners  of  the  castle ;  and  the 
speech  was  closed  with  the  sound  of  comets  and  other  instmments  of 
loud  music.  Within  the  base-coiut  was  erected  a  stately  bridge,  twenty 
feet  wide  and  seventy  feet  long,  over  which  the  Queen  was  to  pass ; 
and  on  each  side  stood  columns,  and  presents  upon  them  to  her  mujes^ 
from  the  gods.  Silvanus  offered  a  cage  of  wild-fowl,  and  Pomona 
various  sorts  of  fruits ;  Ceres  gave  com,  and  Bacchus  wine ;  Neptune 
presented  sea-fish ;  Mars  the  habiliments  of  war ;  and  Phoebus  all  kinda 
of  musical  instruments.  During  the  rest  of  her  stay,  varieties  of  sports 
and  shows  were  daily  exhibited.  In  the  clutce  was  a  savage  man,  clad 
in  ivy,  accompanied  by  satyrs  ;  there  were  bear-baitings  and  fire-works, 
Italian  tumblers,  and  a  country  brideale,  running  at  the  Quintain,  and 
Morris-dancing.  And  that  no  sort  of  diversion  might  be  omitted,  hi¬ 
ther  came  the  Coventry  men,  and  acted  the  old  olaif  called  Hock  I'ues- 
day.*  •  •  There  were  besi^  on  the  pool,  a  iriton  riding  on  a  mer¬ 
maid  eighteen  feet  long,  and  Arion  upon  a  dolphin."  VoL  1.  pp.  38,  ^9. 

We  regret  that  Dr.  Drake  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  intro¬ 
duce  his  msquisition  concerning  the  state  of  the  theatre,  with  smne 
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account  of  the  previous  history  of  the  British  stage.  For  although 
he  regards,  with  Mr.  Warton,  GorhoduCy  brought  out  in  1562, 4e 
year  in  which  Shakspearc  was  bom,  as  the  first  regular  tragedy 
in  the  language,  we  suspect  that  the  prior  dramatic  exhibitions 
were  much  more  interesting  than  he  supposes.  It  seems  to  be 
ascerUuned  that  the  printing  of  acted  plays  was  not  usual  before 
that  period,  nor  in  lact  a  regular  custom  even  in  Shakspeare's 
time,  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  there  were  no  plays  to 
print.  On  the  contrary,  the  stage  was  certiunly  established  long  . 
before.  Dr.  Bames,  mie  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Reformation,  hav¬ 
ing  ridiculed  the  inordinate  pomp  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  a  ser-  ■ 

mon  at  Cambridge,  the  Cardinal  sent  for  him,  and  in  the  rebuke  I 

which  he  gave  him  for  this  indecorum,  stud,  "  Verily  it  was  a  ser-  I 

mon  fitter  to  be  preached  on  a  sAagty  than  in  a  pulpit ;  for  at  the  I 

last  you  said,  1  wear  a  pair  of  redde  gloves,  I  snould  say  bloody  I 

gloves."  And  Skelton^  in  satiriring  the  Cardinal's  blustering  I 

manner  of  speaking,  says,  ,  I 


“  Like  Mahound  in  a  play. 

No  man  dare  him.withuy.” 

This  was  Mahomet,  who,  from  this  familiar  notice,  must  have  been 
a  well-known  stage  character  at  that  time.  WordswortVs  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Biographyy  voi.  /.  page  3fi6.  Dramadc  entertmnments 
were  among  the  amusements  of  the  Scottish  Court  in  the  time  of 
James  IV.  In  1515,  a  drama  written  by  Sir  David  Lindsay  r.  as 
acted  at  Linhtl^w.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Seneca's  trage¬ 
dies  and  other  Latin  dramas  were  translated  by  a  monk  of  I^de 
Abbey.  Lord  Berners,  who  died  in  1532,  was  author  of  an 
unprinted  comedy,  “  Ite  in  Vineam,"  stud  to  have  been  often 
acted  at  Calms,  of  which  he  was  Lieutenant ;  and  Lord  Morley, 
his  cotemporary,  also  wrote  for  the  stage,  but  his  works  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  Ik  lost  In  1566,  Studly's  translation  of  Seneca's  tra¬ 
gedies  was  published.  It  will  perhap  amuse  our  readers  to  see  ^ 
an  extract  from  this  very  rare  book,  and  we  select  the  invocation 
of  Medea,  altering  only  the  orthography. 


**  O  goda,  «hoK  grace  doth  guide  their 
ghofta  that  joy  in  wedlock  pure ; 

O  Juno!  thou  Ludna  light,  in  whom 
the  diary  cnre 

Allotted  ii  of  thoee  that  groan  in  painful 
childbed  banda: 

O  Pallaa!  by  whoae  heav’nly  art  Sir 
Typhia’  cunning  handa 

Hare  Icamt  to  bridle  with  hit  hdm  hia 
newly-framed  boat; 

Where,  with  the  force  of  fighting  fiooda, 
he  breaking  lidea  afloat: 


O  God,  whoae  forked  mace  doth  atorma 
in  rigour  rough  appeaae. 

And  cauae  the  ruffling  aorgea  couch  amid 
the  ramping  teaa : 

O  Titan!  who,  upon  the  awift  and  whiri- 
ing  hemiaphere, 

Diridet  the  dieerfiil  day  and  ni^t,  by 
equal  tuma  t*  appear. 

O  threefbld-ahapen  Hecate,  that  aendeth 
forth  thy  lig^ 

Unto  thy  gilent  lacrifice  that  ofiered  U  by 
night. 
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By  wbon  my  Jaion  sware  lo  me :  O  'fhe  fickle  fiuth  of  Jaion’i  lore,  that  kic 
hesrenly  powm  all,  '  to  me  doth  bear ; 

And  ye  on  whom  Medea  may  with  safer  With  cursed  throat  I  conjureyou,  O  grisly 
conscience  call  t  ghosts,  appear, 

O  dungeon  dark,  most  dreadful  dec  of  Cow  out,  come  out,  ye  hellish  hags,  re- 
ereriasting  night :  renge  this  deed  so  dire; 

O  damned  ghosts !  O  kingdom  set  against  Bring  in  your  scratting  paws  a  homing 
the  God’s  aright :  brand  of  deadly  fire, 

O  Lord  of  sad  and  lowriug  lakes— O  lady  Bise  up,  ye  hidden  dereliah  fiends, 
dire  of  hell,  dreadful  as  ye  were. 

Whom,  thon^  that  Pluto  stole  by  forte.  When  unto  me  in  wedlock  state  ye  did 
,  yet  did  his  trath  excel  some  time  appear. 

Work  yc,  work  ye,**  &c. 

William  Fitzstephen,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  who  wrote  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  and  died  in  1191,  in  spiking  of  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  stage,  says,  **  London,  instead  of  common  in¬ 
terludes  belonging  to  the  theatre^  hath  plays  of  a  mm'e  holy  sub¬ 
ject  ;  representations  of  those  miracles  which  the  holy  confessors 
wrought,  or  of  the  suflTerings  wherein  the  glorious  constancy  of 
the  martyrs  did  appear.”  In  the  reign  of  E)dwaKl  III.  it  was 
ordained  by  act  of  Parliament,  that  the  Strollers  should  be  whipt 
and  banished  out  of  London  on  account  of  the  scandalous  mas¬ 
querades  which  they  represented.  By  these  masquerades  we  are 
to  understand  a  species  of  entertainment  similar  to  the  perfor¬ 
mances  of  the  mummers ;  and  of  them  we  can  speak  from  our 
own  knowledge,  ha>’ing  had  the  good  fortune,  as  an  antiquary 
would  call  it,  to  fall  in  with  a  numerous  party  on  Christmas  eve 
1817,  in  an  obscure  village  in  Cumberland.  Their  drama  re¬ 
lated  to  some  historical  subject,  and  several  of*  the  speeches  were 
in  verse,  and  delivered  with  “  good  emphasis,”  The  whole  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  battle,  in  which  one  of  the  heroes  was  subdued ; 
but  the  main  character  was  a  jester,  who  constantly  interrupted 
the  heroics  with  his  buffoonery,  like  the  clown  in  the  tragedies  of 
Calderon,  the  Spanish  Shakspeare. — The  play  of  Hock-Tuesday, 
performed  before  Queen  Elizidieth  at  Kenelworth,  was  in  dumb 
show,  the  actors  not  having  had  time  to  get  their  parts.  **  It 
represented,”  says  Dr.  Percy  after  Laneham,  “  the  outrage  and 
importable  insolency  of  the  D^es,  thegrievous  c^plaint  of  Huna, 
King  Ethelred’s  chieftain  in  w’ars ;”  his  counselling  and  contrivii^ 
the  plot  to  dispatch  them;  concluding  with  conflicts  (between  Daniw 
and  English  warricHTS,)  and  their  final  suppression,  **  expressed  in 
actions  and  rhimes  af^r  their  manner.”  dne  can  hardly  conceive  a 
more  regular  model  of  a  compleat  tragedy.” — Reliques  of  ancient 
poetry,"* 

The  drama  in  England,  undoubtedly,  arose  much  in  the  same 
way  as  it  did  in  Greece.  The  strollers  or  vagrants,  with  thw 
theatres  in  the  yards  of  inns,  answer  to  the  company  and  e^thibi-' 
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tions  of  Thespis;  and  the  improvements  were  gradual,  till  at 
last,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  George  Buck,  who  wrote  in  1631, 
Dramatik  poesy  is  so  lively  express’d  and  represented  upon 
“  the  public  stages  and  theatres  of  this  city,  (London)  as  Rome 
“  in  the  highest  pitch  of  her  pomp  and  glory  never  saw  it  better 
“  performed.”  Much  of  the  disparagement  which  we  hear  of  the 
old  English  stage,  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  thkt  dainty  and 
fastidious  gentleman  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  for  we  find  all  tne  ob, 
jections  which  the  French  cntics,  in  particidar,  have  urged 
against  the  English  drama,  forestalled  by  him. 

"  Our  tragedies  and  comedies,”  says  he,  “  observe  rules  neitha* 
of  honest  civility,  nor  skilful  poetry.  Here  you  shall  have  Asia  on 
the  one  side,  and  Africa  on  the  other,  and  so  many  other  under  king* 
doms,  that  the  player,  when  he  comes  in,  must  ever  begin  with  telling 
where  he  is,  or  else  the  tale  will  not  b^  conceived.  Now  you  shall 
have  three  ladies  walk  to  gather  flowers,  and  then  we  must  believe 
the  stage  to  be  a  garden.  By  and  by  we  hear  news  of  a  shipwreck 
in  the  same  place,  then  we  are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not  for  a  rock. 
Upon  the  back  of  that  comes  out  a  hideous  monster  with  fire  and 
smoke,  and  then  the  miserable  beholders  are  bound  to  take  it  for  a 
cave.”  Dtfence  of  Poesy. 

This  is  neither  more  just  nor  true,  than  Voltaire’s  ridiculous 
description  of  Hamlet ;  but  we  are  surprised  that  none  of  Shak- 
speare's  annotators  have  noticed  this  insidious  attack  on  The 
Tempest. 

With  respect  to  the  disputed  plays  ascribed  to  Shakspeare, 
let  us  hear  what  the  Dr,  himself  says,  paying  attention  to 
those  equivocal  expressions,  from  whicn  it  might  be  surmised 
that  he  had  seen  but  few  of  them,  and  observing,  by  the  way,  that 
Henslowe’s  catalogue,  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  liud  re¬ 
lative  to  this  point,  contmns  but  a  list  of  the  pieces  performed  at 
the  Rose  Uieatrc,  while  the  probability  is,  that  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  Shakspeare's  plays  were  acted  at  the  Globe  ;  as  he  was  a 
propriety*  and  patentee  of  that  house. 

“To  the  thirty  Jive  genuine  plays,  as  they  may  be  termed,  a  large 
number,  when  we  consider  that  the  life  of  toeir  author  extended  very 
little  beyond  half  a  century,  interest  and  unauthorized  rumour  have 
added  a  long  list  of  spurious  productions.  Among  these,  we  have 
assigned  our  reasons  for  placing  what  has  been  commonly  called  the 
pirsi  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  but  which,  in  Henslowe’s  cata- 
'logue  of  plays  performed  at  the  Rose  theatre,  is  simply  designated  by 
the  title  of  Henry  the  Sirlh,  In  the  same  catj^ogue,  also,  is  to  be 
found  Titus  Anaronidus,  which,  though  printed  like  Henry,  in  the  first 
folio,  has,  if  possible,  still  fewer  pretensions  to  authenticity,  having 
been  dearly  ascertained  by  thc’comraentatm’s,  both  from  extem.-il  and' 
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mtemal  evidence,  to  possess  no  claim  to  such  distinction,  and  to  hold 
no  affinity  with  the  undisputed  works  of  Shakspeare.  In  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  me  Supplement,  therefore,  of  that  which  Mr.  Malqne  pub¬ 
lished  in  1780,  It  is  our  recommendation  that  these  two  pieces  be  in¬ 
serted  as  proper  companions  for  Locrine,  Sir  John  Oldcattle,  Lord 
Cromwell,  The  London  Prodigal,  The  Putman,  and  A  Yorkthire  Tra¬ 
gedy.  Of  these  wretched  dramas,  it  has  been  now  positively  proved, 
thfOTgh  the  medium  of  the  Henslowe  papers,  *  that  the  name  of 
Shakspeare,  which  is  printed  at  length  in  the  title  pages  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  1600,  and  me  London  Pi^igal,  l605,  was  affixed  to  these 
pieces  by  a  knavish  bookseller  without  any  foundation,'  the  following 
entry  occurring  in  the  manuscript  on  the  1 6th  of  October  1599- — 

*  Reived  by  me  Thomas  Downton,  of  Philip  Henslowe,  to  pay  Mr. 
Monday,  Mr.  Drayton,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Hathway,  for  The  First 
Part  of  the  Lyfe  oj  Sir  John  Ouldcastell,  in  earnest  of  the  second  Pte. 
for  the  use  ofme  Company,  ten  pound.  I  say.  Received  10  lb." 

“  Not  content  with  this  ample  addition,  which  first  appeared  in  the 
folio  of  1664,  the  public  has  been  fiirther  imposed  upon  by  another 
illegitimate  group,  principally  derived  from  a  blind  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  catalogues,  and  the  fabrication  of  booksellers.  >  From  these 
sources,  and  from  the  authority  of  a  volume  formerly  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  lettered  on  me  back,  Shak¬ 
speare,  vol.  i.  the  subsequent  enumeration  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Steevens,  viz.  1.  TAe  Arraignment  of  Paris,  2.  The  Birth  of  Merlin, 

3.  Edward  III.  4.  Fair  Emm,  5.  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  and, 
6.  Mucedorus;  to  which  may  be  added,  from  Warburton’s  collection  of 
Old  Dramas,  where  they  are  said  to  have  been  entered  on  the  books 
of  the  Stationers’  Company,  as  written  by  Shakspeare;  7.  Duke 
Humphrey,  a  tragedy,  and,  8.  llie  History  of  King  Slepkai,  both  re- 
gistered  June  29,  1660.  George  Peele,  it  appears,  was  the  author  of 
the  Arraignment  of  Paris,  and  a  writer  who  signs  himself  T.  B.  of 
The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  while  the  ascription  of  the  plays,  once 
in  Warburton’s  library,  was  probably  owing,  at  that  distance  of  time, 
either  to  the  ignorance,  credulity,  or  fraud,  of  some  heedless  or  mer¬ 
cenary  trader.”  ‘  Vol.  ii.  pp.  535—537. 

Both  from  this  and  other  passages,  we  are  much  inclined  to 
suspect,  that,  with  the  exception  of  three  alluded  to  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragn^h.  Dr.  Drake  is  very  little  acqumnted  with  any 
of  these  productions. 

*  To  enter,’  says  he,  ‘  into  any  critical  discussion  of  the  merits  or  de^ 
fects  of  these  pieces,  would  be  an  utter  abuse  of  time.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  tiiat  either  in  the  play  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  or  Titus  Andronicus, 
twenty  lines  can  be  found  of  Shakspeare's  composition ;  and  in  the 
residue  of  this  first  group,  consisting  of  six  more,  we  decidedly  think 
not  so  many.  In  the  second,  including  also  eight  dramas,  me  only 
production  now  extant  of  any  worth,  is  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmon¬ 
ton,  which  contains  a  few  pleasing  and  interesting  passages  expressed 
with  ease  and  simplicity."  Vol.  u.  p.  537. 
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The  cardinal  vice  of  Dr.  Drake's  book  is  unquestionably  owing 
tohb  idolatrous  admiration  ofhis author;  for  although  not  in  other 
respects  ^kigmadc,  we  think  this  sweeping  condemnation  of  sixteen 
dramas  confessedly  of  a  high  order,  in  so  much  as  they  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  the  greatest  dramatic  genius  that 
ever  appeared,  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  Uterary  fana- 
cism  tnat  we  have  ever  met  with.  In  stating  this,  we  do  not  con¬ 
tend  for  the  authenticity  of  the  disputed  plays ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  does  appear  to  us,  that  they  are  far  indeed  from  being 
deficient  in  those  very  qualities  which  the  Dr.  seems  to  consider 
as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare.  We 
shall  briefly  explain  what  these  are. 

The  Dr.  considers  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  as  belonging  to 
the  romantic  class  of  the  drama,  a  species  of  composition  which 
the  German  critic  Schiedel  has  ascribed  to  that  chan^  of  man¬ 
ners  and  sentiments  which  arose  from  the  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian  religion,  and  governed  the  enterprises  and  feelings  of  so¬ 
ciety  during  the  age  of  chivalry;  and  that  tliey  are  distinguished 
for  unity  of  action  and  unity  of  feeling.  Of  the  first  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  offer  any  definition;  the  second,  if  we  understand 
his  explanation,  means  something  analogous  to  the  tone  qfcolour~ 
ing  in  painting,  or  melody  in  music,  as  distinct  from  design  in 
the  one,  and  from  harmony  in  the  other. 

V  It  is  to  this  sedulous  attention  in  the  preservation  of  unity  feel¬ 
ing,  that  Shakspeare  owes  much  of  bis  fascination  and  powers  of  im¬ 
pression  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  audience.  It  has  been  duly 
panegyrised  by  the  critics  with  respect  to  his  delineation  of  charac¬ 
ter  ;  but  as  referable  to  the  expression  and  effect  of  an  entire  drama, 
k  has  been  too  much  overlooks.  What,  fiv  example,  can  be  more 
distinct  than  the  tone  of  feeling  which  pen^ades  every  portion  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  and  Macbeth,  and  how  consistently  is  thi'  tone  preserved 
throughout  each !  Through  the  first,  from  its  opening  to  its  close, 
breathe  the  freshness  and  the  fragrance  of  youth  and  spring,  their  sweet¬ 
ness,  their  iimocencv,  and,  alas  !  their  transiency;  while  in  the  second, 
a  tempest  of  more  Uum  midnight  horror,  and  the  still  more  turbulent 
strife  of  human  vice  and  passion,  howl  for  ever  in  our  ears!  Again, 
•bow  delightful  is  the  tenoer  and  philosophic  melanchcdy,  which  steals 
upon  us'in  every  scene  of  At  You  Like  It;  and  how  contrasted  with 
the  bustle  and  vivacity,  the  light  and  effervescent  wk,  which  animate 
and  sparkle  in  the  dial^ue  of  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  We  consi- 
.der  this  unity,  by  which  the  separate  parts  of  a  drama  are  rendered 
so  strictly  subservient  to  a  single  and  a  common  object,  namely, 
the  production  of  a  combined  and  uniform  impresuon,  as  one  of  the 
niost  rem-irkable  proofs  of  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
mind  of  bhakspeare.'*  Vcd.  ii.  p.  543. 
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The  Dr.  then  proceeds  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  duu 
racterSy  the  passtonsy  the  ccmk  paintinffy  and  the  im^mative 
powers  of  his  drama ;  or,  in  other  word^  to  tell  us  cnwhat  he 
has  treated,  and  to  eulogise  the  numner  in  which  he  has  treated 
them.  This  Dr.  Drake  has  done  with  a  commendable  brevity  ; 
but  we  are  greatly  surprised  that,  in  spiking,  of  the  charac- 
terSy  he  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  late  Professor  Richardson's 
work  on  the  same  subject ;  and  we  cannot  ^ve  a  better  proof  of 
what  we  have  blamed  in  his  work  than  by  quoting  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  faults  of  Shakspeare,  by  which  it  appears  that  he 
is  in  great  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be  comndered  faults  at  all. 

"  Still  less,”  says  the  Dr.  "  is  it  necessary  to  comment  on  the 
faults  of  Shakspeare,  for  they  lie  immediately  on  the  surface.  When 
we  add  that  some  coarsenesses  and  indelicacies,  which,  however,  aa 
they  excite  no  passion,  and  flatter  no  vice,  are,  in  a  moral  light,  not 
injurious ;  some  instances  of  an  injudicious  play  on  words,  and  a  few 
violations,  not  of  essential,  but  merely  of  technical  costume,  fbrm  their 
chief  amount,  no  little  surprise,  it  is  possible,  may  be  excited.  But  let 
us  recollect  that  many  of  me  defects  which  prejudice  and  ignorance 
have  attributed  to  Sludispeare,  have,  on  being  duly  weighed  and  in¬ 
vestigated,  assumed  the  character  of  positive  excellences.  Among 
these,  for  example,  it  will  be  sulfficient  to  mention  the  composite  or 
mixed  nature  of  his  drama,  and  his  general  n^lect  of  the  unities  of 
time  and  place — features  in  the  conduct  of  his  plays,  which,  though 
they  have  for  a  long  period  heaped  upon  his  head  a  torrent  of  con¬ 
temptuous  abuse,  are,  at  length,  acknowledged  to  have  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation,  and  to  have  furnished  the  noblest  model  of  a  dramatic  literature, 
in  its  principles  and  spirit  infinitely  more  profound  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  than  that  which  has  descended  to  us  from  the  shores  of  Greece. 
It  was  in  reference  to  the  narrow  and  mistaken  views  whidi  were 
once  entertained  of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  it  was  in  refutation  of 
the  calumnies  of  Rvraer,  and  the  senseless  invective  of  Voltaire,  who 
had  charged  us  with  an  extravagant  admiration  of  this  barbarian, 
that  Mr.  Morgan,  forty  years  ago,  stood  fwward  the  avowed  champion, 
and,  we  may  add,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  defenders  which  this 
countrv’  has  yet  produced,  of  Englands  calumniated  bard.*"  Vtd.  ii. 
pp.  552,553. 

We  b^  leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  Dr's,  quotatioit 
from  MorgaiCs  work ;  but  as  the  critique  cK  Voltaire  is  but  lit¬ 
tle  known,  it  will  perhaps  amuse  them  to  see  a  translation  of  this 
angular  passage.  It  is  from  the  third  part  of  his  **  Disserts* 
tion  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Tragedy."  (^v*  CompL  tom.  /row. 
P.  344. 

1  am  far,”  says  the  Frenchman,  "  from  pretending  to  justify  the 
tragedy  of  Hamlet  in  every  respect.  It  is  a  gross  and  barbarous  cora- 
l^ition,  which  would  not  be  supported  by  the  lowest  populace  In 
France  or  Italy.  Hamlet  runs  mad  in  the  second  act,  and  Ophelia  in 
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the  third.  He  takes  the  father  of  his  mistress  fm  a  rat,  runs  him 
through  the  body,  and,  in  despair,  the  hermne  drowns  herself.  Her 
grave  is  Hug  upon  the  stage ;  the  grave-diners  enter  into  a  convert 
sation  suitable  to  such  low  wretches,  and  play,  as  it  were,  with  dead 
men’s  bones.  Hamlet  answers  their  abominable  stuff  with  follies  equally 
disgustitig.  While  this  is  going  on,  one  of  the  actors  makes  the  con** 
quest  of  Poland ;  Hamlet,  with  his  mother  and  father-in-law,  drink 
together  upon  the  stage ;  they  sins  at  table  /  afterwards  they  quar¬ 
rel,  and  battle  and  death  ensue.  In  short,  one  would  take  this  per¬ 
formance  for  the  fruit  of  an  imagination  of  a  drunken  savage.  But 
among  all  these  gross  extravagancies,  which  render  at  present  the 
English  theatre  so  absurd  and  barbarous,  you  will  find  in  Hamlet,  by 
an  oddity  still  more  amazing,  several  sublime  passages  worthy  of  the 
greatest  genius.  It  seems  as  if  nature  took  a  pleasure  in  joining  to¬ 
gether,  in  Shakspeare’s  mind,  every  thing  tnat  was  great  and  su¬ 
blime,  with  what  the  dullest  ignorance  could  produce,  eitlier  low  or 
detestable.  We  must  allow  that  among  the  beauties  which  shine  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  shocking  inconsisteniries,  the  ghost  of  Hamlet’s  father  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  uieatrical  incidents.  It  has  always  a  great  effect 
upon  the  English,  I  say  even  upon  those  among  them  who  are  the  most 
learned,  and  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  giWt  irregularity  of  their 
ancient  theatre.  This  ghost  inspires  us  with  more  terror  at  the  very 
reading  than  the  apparition  itseu  of.Darius  in  the  tragedy  of  Eschy-  I 
lus,  caBed  the  Persians.  And  why  ?  Because,  in  Eschylus,  Darius 
appears  only  to  foretd  the  misfortunes  a£  his  family  ; — ^but,  in  Shak¬ 
speare,  the  ghost  of  Hamlet’s  father  comes  to  demand  revenge ;  comes 
to  reveal  secret  crimes.  It  is  neither  useless,  nor  awkwardly  intro¬ 
duced  ;  it  serves  to  shew  that  there  exists  an  invisible  power  which 
governs  the  world.” 

But  with  reference  to  the  disputed  dramas,  as  the  Edward 
III.  IS  very  little  known,  we  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  remiest 
attention  to  it ;  for  if  Shakspeare  was  neither  author  nor  emtor 
of  the  disputed  plays,  there  has  been  an  unknown  dramatic  writ¬ 
er  in  En^and  contemporary  with  him,  and  only  second  to  him 
in  the  faculty  of  conceiving  characters,  and  the  power  of  body¬ 
ing  them  forth. 

The  Edward  III.  like  Gorboduc^  is  sustained  throughoirt 
with  more  e^ual  dignity  and  decorum  than  Shakspeare  com¬ 
monly  maintains ;  but  it  is  written  with  much  ease,  and  a  richness 
of  imagery  found  in  the  works  of  no  other  author.  Possibly, 
however,  the  equality  with  which  the  tragic  dignity  is  presen’OT 
may  be  urged  as  an  argument  agmnst  its  authenticity.  With 
that,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  that  we  bring  l^fore  our  readers  a  drama  ascrili- 
«d  to  miakspeare  from  a  very  early  date,  and  not  altogether 
tmwiHthy  of  his  pen.  As  every  body  knows  in  what  manner  he 
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dramatised  the  chronicles  of  other  rei^s,  we  need  offer  no  ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  structure  of  this  historiou  play,  which,  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  is  evidently  drawn  from  the  same  soiurce,  ana  prqiared  in 
the  same  taste. 

The  King  having  arrived  to  the  asastancc  of  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  l^sieged  in  Roxburgh  Castle  by  the  Scots,  falls  deep¬ 
ly  in  love  with  tier ;  and  the  origin  and  progress  ot*  his  passion 
^ord  an  advantageous  specimen  of  the  genius  displayed  in  the 
dialogue  and  fable  of  this  rejected  drama. 


“  Enter  King  Edward,  Warwick,  ArtoU,  and  the  Couuteu 
attended. 


ThU  is  the  Countess,  Warwick, 
is  it  not  ? 

FTiir.— Even  she,  my  liege,  whose  beau¬ 
ty  tyrants  fear 

As  a  May  blossom,  which  pernicious 
winds 

Hath  suUy’d,  wither’d,  overcast,  and 
done. 

fdv.— .Hath  she  been  fairer,  Warwick, 
than  die  is  t 

9Fisr_My  gracious  King,  fair  is  die  not 
at  all, 

If  that  herself  were  by  to  stain  herself. 

As  I  have  seen  her  a^en  die  was  herself. 

Count. — In  duty  lower  than  the  ground 
I  kneel. 

And  for  my  dull  knees  bow  my  feeling 
heart. 

To  witness  my  obedience  to  your  high¬ 
ness! 

With  many  millions  of  a  subject’s  thanks 


For  this  your  royal  presence,  whose  ap¬ 
proach 

Hath  driven  war  and  danger  from  my 
gate. 

£div..— Lady,  stand  up :  I  come  to  bring 
thee  peace. 

However  thereby  1  have  purdiaaed  war. 

CstMt— No  war  to  you,  my  liege ;  th^ 
Soots  are  gone. 

Edw.  ( atide Lest  yielding  here,  I  pine 
in  shamefid  lov^— 

Come,  we’ll  pursue  the  Soots,  Artois— 
away. 

Commt.  A  littk  While,  my  gracious  sore- 
reign,  stoy. 

And  let  the  power  of  a  mighty  king 

Honour  our  roof:  My  hudiaiul  in  the 

wars. 

When  he  shall  hear  it,  will  triumph  for 
joy.” 


The  King  is  still  irresolute,  but  at  length  consents  to  the  la¬ 
dy's  hospitable  entreaty,  and  enters -the  castle.  The  next  act 
represents  him  as  quite,  enamoured  of  the  Countess,  and  heed¬ 
less  alike  of  his  duties  and  the  proprieties  of  his  rank.  In  the 
scene  with  Lodowick  there  are  many  of  the  most  delicate  touch¬ 
es  of  pas«on,  discriminative,  however,  of  the  difference  between 
pure  affection,  and  that  derogatory  love  with  which  Edward  was 
animated.  Their  conference  being  interrupted  by  the  Countess, 
Lodowick  retires. 


**  Count.— Sony  I  am  to  me  my  liege  M 

tad : 

What  may  thy  anbjeet  do  to  drive  from 
thee 

Thia  gloomy  contort,  tullcn  melancholy  f 
EdwJ—Ah !  lady,  I  am  blunt,  and  can¬ 
not  ttrew 

The  flowen  of  mImo  in  •  grotad  sf 

lfaame!—i 


Since  I  came  hither,  Conntcat,  I  am 
wrong’d. 

CounL—Sow,  God  focUd  that  any  in 
my  boute 

Should  think  my  toveteigtt  wrong!  Thrice, 
gonllt  King, 

Acquaint  me  with  your  cams  of  diawa* 
teat. 
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£Sw—How  near  then  ahall  I  be  te 
medy  ? 

CotmL—A»  near,  my  liege,  as  all  my 
woman'*  power 

Can  pa«rn  itself  to  buy  the  remedy. 

£«<*.— If  thou  ^teak’it  true,  then  I  hare 
my  redic**: 

Engage  diy  power  to  redeem  my  joys. 

And  1  am  joyful,  Countess ;  die  I  die. 

Count— I  w^,  my  liege. 

ESwSwea,  Cocmteas,  that  thou  wilt 

Count— hearen,  I  will! 

Edw—’Tbin  take  thysdf  a  little  way 
aside. 


And  tell  thyself  a  king  doth  dote  on  thaer 
Say,  that  within  thy  power  it  doth  lie 
To  make  him  happy ;  and  that  thou  hast 
sworn 

To  give  me  all  the  joy  within  thy  power  t 
Do  this ;  and  tdl  me  when  1  sliall  be 
happy. 

Covot— .AU  this  is  done,  my  thrice  dread 
sovereign : 

That  power  of  love  that  I  have  power  to 
give. 

Thou  hast  with  all  devout  obedience  t 
Employ  me  how  thou  wilt  in  proof  thereof 


Edward,  now  pressing  his  suit  more  intelligibly,  pleads  for 
compliance  on  the  ground  of  this  her  solemn  promise,  and  prof¬ 
fers  Im  love  “  in  rich  exchange,*”  to  which  she  nobly  replies — 


*<  But  that  your  lips  were  sacred,  O  my  < 
Lord, 

You  would  profane  the  holy  name  of  love  t 

That  love  you  offinr  me,  you  canitot  give ; 

For  Cectar  owes  that  tribute  to  his  queen : 

That  love  you  b^  of  roe  1  cannot  give  | 

For  Sarah  owes  that  duty  to  her  loi^ — 

De  that  doth  clip,  or  counterfeit  your 
stamp. 

Shall  die,  my  lord :  And  will  your  sa¬ 
cred  sdf 

Commit  high-treason  ’gainst  the  King  of 
Heaven, 

To  stamp  his  image  in  fallen  metal. 

Forgetting  your  allegiance  and  your  oath  ? 

In  vidating  marriage  sacred  law 

You  break  a  greater  honour  than  your- 
selTs. 

To  be  a  king  is  of  a  younger  house 


Than  to  be  marry'd :  Your  progenitor. 
Sole -reigning  Adsm.  on  the  universe. 

By  God  was  honour'd  for  marry'd  roan. 
But  not  by  him  anointed  for  a  king. 

It  is  a  penalty  to  break  your  statutes. 
Though  not  enacted  by  your  highness’ 
band.  , 

How  much  more  to  infringe  the  holy  act 
Made  by  the  mouth  of  G^,  seal’d  whli 
his  hand ! 

I  know,  my  sovereign — in  my  husband’s 
love. 

Who  now  doth  loyal  service  in  his  wars— 
Doth  but  to  try  the  wife  of  Salisbury, 
Whether  she’ll  hear  a  wanton  tale  or  no : 
I.est  being  therein  guilty  by  my  stay. 
From  that,  not  from  my  liege,  1  turn 
away.” 


The  King,  insensible  to  this  fine  appeal,  and  enchanted  by  his 
pasaon,  urges  her  father,  Warwick,  to  win  her  to  be  his  mistress. 
A  noble  scene,  both  for  fathers  and  morality,  ensues,  and  the 
action  proceeds.  In  the  end,  Lodowick  brings  the  Countess  to 
her  unabashed  lover,  and  the  following  dialogue  takes  place 


"  Edward  and  Countess. 


Edv.—How,  my  soul’s  playfellow !  and 
art  dton  come 

To  speak  the  more  than  heavenly  word  of 

Count — My  &ther  on  his  blessing  hath 
commanded  ■  ■  - 

■Fdss— That  thou  shalt  yidd  to  me. 

Count  Ay,  my  dear  li^,  your  due— 

£dv.— And  that,  my  dearest  lose,  can  be 
no  fees 


Than  right  for  ri^t,  and  tender  love  for 
love. 

Cowat— Than  wrong  for  wrong,  and  end¬ 
less  hate  for  hale , 

But  sith  I  see  your  majesty  so  bent. 

That  my  unwillingness,  my  husbaad*« 
love, 

,  Your  high  estate,  nor  no  respect  respected. 
Can  be  my  he4>,  but  that  your  mightineai 
Will  overbear  and  awe  thM  dear  regards, 
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I  bind  my  diteoateBt  to  my  content. 

And  what  1  would  not.  I’ll  compel,  I 
wiU; 

Ptorided  that  yomaelf  remove  thoae  lata 
That  ftand  brtween  your  highnoM*  love 
and  mine. 

Eim. — Xame  them,  Cur  Counteaa,  and, 
by  Heaven,  I  will  1 

Cowat— Itia  their  lives  that  stand  be* 
tween  our  loves. 

That  I  would  have  dioak’d  up. 

Aiv.— M'liose  lives,  my  lady  ? 

Cawat. — Yonr  queen,  and  Sidisboiy,  my 
wedded  husband, 

Who  living  have  that  title  to  ooi  love. 
That  we  cannot  bestow  but  by  their  death. 
Eiv. — Thy  opposition  is  beyond  our  law. 
Coast.— And  so  is  your  desire;  If  the 

law 

Can  hinder  you  to  execute  the  one, 

I,et  it  fisrbid  you  to  attempt  the  other  t 
J  cannot  think  you  love  me  as  you  My, 
Unless  you  do  make  good  what  you  have 
swom. 

£Ja> _ No  more :  thy  husband  and  the 

q'leen  shall  die. 

Thy  beauty  makes  them  guilty  of  thdr 
death. 

And  gives,  in  evidence,  that  they  shall  die. 
Count — ()  peijured  beauty !  most  cor* 
rupted  jud^ ! 

^Vhen  to  the  great  star-chamber  o’er  our 
heads. 

The  universal  Sessions  calls  to  count 
This  packing  evil,  we  shall  tremble  for’t 
£dv. — ^Vhat  says  my  fiur  love,  is  the 
resolute  ? 

Count — Resolute  to  be  dissolved;  and 
therefore  this— 

Keep  but  thy  word,  great  king,  and  I  am 
thine. 

Stand  where  thou  dost ;  IH  part  a  little 
from  thee. 


And  see  bow  1  wiD  yield  thee  to  tuf 
hands. 

[She  turns  ruddei^.thotring  two  dofftrt.'l 
Take  thou  die  tme,  and  with  it  kill  thy 
queen. 

And  learn  by  me  to  find  her  srfacK  sha 
lies; 

And  with  the  other  III  dispatch  my  love. 
Which  now  lies  fint  asleep  withiB  my 
heart 

When  they  are  gone,  then  I’ll  consent  to 
love. 

Stir  not,  laadvions  king,  to  hindet  me : 
My  resolution  is  more  nimble  fi». 

Than  thy  prevention  can  be  in  my  res* 
cue ; 

And  if  thou  stir,  I  strike-*4hetefiare  stand 
still. 

And  hear  the  choice  dist  I  will  psd  thee 
to : 

Either  swear  to  leave  thy  most  imh(% 
suit. 

And  never  henceforth  to  solieit  me. 

Or  else,  by  Heaven,  this  sharp-pointed 
knife 

Shall  stain  thy  earth  with  that  which  diott 
wonld’st  stain 

My  poor  chaste  blood.  Swear,  Edward* 
swear, 

Ob  ]  will  strike,  and  die  befirre  thee  heics 
Edte. — Even  by  that  Power  1  swear,  that 
gives  me  now 

The  power  to  be  asham'd  of  mysdf, 

I  never  mean  to  part  my  lips  again 
In  any  word  that  tends  to  such  a  suit. 
Arise,  true  En^ish  lady,  whom  our  isle 
May  better  bMMt  of  dum  e’er  Ronum 
mi^t. 

Of  her,  whose  ransack’d  treaaory  bath 
task’d 

The  vain  endeavour  df  so  many  pens : 
Arise,  and  be  my  fiudt  thy  hontmr’s  fiunc. 
Which  alter  ages  will  enrich  thee  with.’* 


The  reader  will  be  reminded,  by  this  scene,  of  the  celebrated 
courtship  of  Richard  III.  and  Lady  Ann,  and  will,  we  think, 
be  scarcely  at  a  loss  to  determine  woich  is  the  most  beautiful  in 
effect 

Dr.  Drake  is  a  little  disposed  to  think  that  TThe  Merry  Devil 
EdmonUm,  if  not  written,  was  retouched  by  Shakspeare ;  but  if  it 
is  not  wholly  his,  we  know  not  by  whom  it  could  have  been  written. 
The  plot  is  constructed  with  great  skill,  the  incidents  exceeRii^ly 
numerous,  and  the  wit  more  fanciful  than  in  any  oth«r  drama  in  the 
language.  The  scenes  in  the  forest,  tob,  are  such  as  only  Shide- 
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speare  has  attempted  to  write ;  and  they  are  drawn  with  a  fide, 
iity  to  nature  that  perhaps  only  a  youth  who  had  lieen  jo\'ially 
engaged  in  deer-stealing  could  have  conceived  and  e.\ecuted  lo 
happily.  In  addiuon  to  all  these  general  charaeteristics,  it  pos. 
sesses  many  expressions  that  are  only  to  be  found  in  Shakspeares 
wtwks.  Were  we  allowed  to  offer  a  conjecture,  we  should  be  in. 
dined  to  think  that  The  Merry  Devd  is  one  of  the  earliest  af 
Shakspeare's  productions,  and  written  soon  after  the  appearance 
of  Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus.  For'  the  character  of  Fabel^  the 
Cambridge  scholar  is  evidently  sketched  from  that  of  the  German 
doctor.  Prologue,  who  opens  the  play,  in  telling  the  audience 
who  was  the  Merry  Devily  adds, 


«  Imagine  now,  that  whilst  he  is  tetiied 
Ftom  Cambridge  back  unto  his  native 
home. 

Suppose  the  silent,  sable-visag’d  night 
Casts  her  black  curtain  over  all  the  world. 
And  whilst  he  sleeps  within  his  silent  bed. 
Toil’d  with  the  stupes  of  the  passed  day. 
The  very  time  and  hour  wherein  that  spirit 


That  many  years  attended  his  command. 
And  many  times  ’twixt  Cambridge  and 
that  town 

Had  in  a  minute  bom  him  through  the 
air.  , 

By  composition  ’twixt  the  fiend  and  hiri. 
Comes  now  to  claim  the  scholar  for  hu 
due.” 


Prologue  then  draws  aside  a  curtain,  and  shows  Fabel  asleep* 
when  the  business  of  the  drama  commences.  The  clock  strikes* 
and  Fabel  awakes,  excltuming, 

**  What  means  the  rolling  of  this  fittal  Afy  stifTen’d.  hair  stands  upright  on  my 
chime  P  head, 

O  what  a  trembling  horror  strikes  my  As  do  the  bristles  of  a  porcupine.** 
heart! 


A  fiend  of  the  name  of  Coreb  enters  and  clmms  him ;  and 
the  scene  which  ensues  would  not  disgrace  the  more  mature  works 
of  Shakspeare.  It  ends,  however,  humorously,  in  Fabel  tricking 
the  devil  to  grant  him  a  respite  for  seven  years  more.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  is  brought  about  is  highly  dramatic  and  natural; 
if  that  epithet  may  be  applied  to  such  an  interview.  Being 
thus  a  while  spared  from  his  fate,  Fabel  employs  his  art  to  bring 
about  the  marriage  of  a  friend.  In  the  management  of  the  plot 
there  i^  a  great  deal  of  brisk  and  juvenile  waggery,  and  the  dia¬ 
logue  is  singularly  tart  and  humorous. 

But  this  article  has  already  exceeded  all  reasonable  bounds, 
and  the  subject  is  still  far  from  being  exhausted.  We  cannot, 
howeVer,  conclude  without  observing  an  important  desideratum, 
which,  we  trust.  Dr.  Drake  will  soon  supply  in  another  edition : 
It  is  a  chapter  on  the  ecclesiastical  customs  of  the  time,  and  the 
reli^ous  of^ons  of  Shakspeare.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  father  of  the  poet  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  his  early 
patron.  Lord  Soutluuupton,  was  probably  of  the  same  persuasion, 
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his  Lordship’s  father  being  one  of  the  strenuous  partisans  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  A  mind  so  constituted  as  tw  of  Shak- 
gpeare,  was  not  likely  to  be  bigotted  to  the  creed  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  church ;  but  the  respect  with  winch  he  always  treats  the 
ritual  of  the  Roman  Catholic  service,  and  his  full  acquaintanec 
with  its  minutest  details,  things  which,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  were  likdy  to  have  got  into  disrepute,  afford  room 
for  much  conjecture ;  especially  when  we  reHect  that  in  the  so¬ 
lemn  occasion  of  brining  a  departed  spirit  back  to  time,  he  has 
made  it  declare  one  of  the  cardinal  articles  of  the  Catholic  faith-; 
we  allude  to  the  Ghost  of  Hamlet’s  father,  who  tells  that  he  is 


•<  Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the 
ni^t ; 

And  for  the  day,  confined  to  fiut  in  fiiee, 
TUI  the  fool  crimcf,  dene  in  mj  days  of 
nature, 


Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away.  But  that  I 
am  forbid 

To  U  U  the  tceret*  of  my  pritou  hou$e, 

I  could  a  tale  unfW,  whose  lightest  wefd 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul” 


Axt.  It.  Memoirs  of  the  late  Mrs.  tlamUUm^  toith  a  Selec¬ 
tion  Jrom  her  Correspondence  and  other  unpuMished  Writings. 
By  Miss  Benger.  S  vols.  8vo.  Pp.  71S.  London.  Longman 
&  Co.  18ia 

W^iTii  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  are  always  solicitous  to  be 
acqumnted  with  the  private  life  of  those  from  whose  writings  wc 
have  received  instruction  or  amusement;  but  we  have  not  always 
the  gratification  of  finding  it  equd  to  our  anticipations  of  their 
character,  or  learning  that  they  were  personally  as  amiable  and 
accomplished  as  their  compositions  h^  'led  us  to  fancy  them. 
It  is  one  of  the  pleasing  mlacies  of  imagination  to  identify  the 
author  with  his  book ;  to  ascribe  to  him  all  the  virtues  and  ac¬ 
complishments  which  he  inculcates  or  describes :  but  this  is  a  de¬ 
lusion  soon  dispelled  by  the  severe  realities  of  biography,  whidi 
frequently  exhibits  only  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  teachers  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  and  forces  on  us  the  painful  conviction  that 
their  writings  are  a  product  of  talent,  but  not  a  picture  of  cha¬ 
racter  ;  a  specimen  of  what  tl^  could  accomplish,  not  a  display 
of  what  they  actually  were.  To  the  general  occurrence  of  this 
distresring  disappointment,  the  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Haimlt(Hi  form  a 
delightful  exception.  Few  writers  have  devoted  their  talents  more 
uniformly  and  successfully  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind;  and 
^ese  volumes  present  us  with  a  svutable  memorial  of  her  eminent 
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and  truly  estimable  character.  From  them  every  reader  must  be 
satisfied  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  possessed  and  exercised  in  all  the  in¬ 
tercourse  of  society,  the  same  consistency  of  principle,  acuteness  rf 
discrimination,  solidity  of  judgment,  and  ardour  cn  kind  affection, 
which  appear  in  her  writings,  jmned  to  a  cheerfulness  of  temper  and 
playfulness  of  fancy,  which  must  have  imparted  a  singular  charm 
to  her  conversation.  They  also  give  us  what  is  commonly  a  de- 
^eratum  in  memoirs,  a  pretty  full  delineation  of  the  employ¬ 
ments  of  her  early  y^rs,  and  of  the  progress  by  which  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  her  active  and  vigorous  mind  were  developed  and  brought 
to  maturity. 

In  tracing  this  sketch.  Miss  Benger  has  modestly  suppressed 
all  vanity  of  authorship,  and  contented  herself  with  a  simple  and 
perspicuous  narrative  of  the  life  of  her  departed  friend.  She  has 
also  with  singular  propriety  abstained  from  the  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice  of  loading  her  memory  with  profuse  encomiums,  ana  allow¬ 
ed  her  character  to  speak  for  itself ;  to  be  inferred  from  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  her  life  and  tenor  of  her  correspondence.  In  this  she 
has  acted  wisely.  Our  admiration  is  most  freely  bestowed  where 
it  is  not  studiously  bespoken,  and  we  praise  without  reserve,  that 
excellence  which  we  are  allowed  the  pleasure  of  discovering 
for  ourselves.  The  Memoirs  coasist  of  an  introduction  to  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  which  she  had  herself  begun,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  did  not  finish,  with  a  continuation  by  Miss  Benger. 
We  say  unfortunately,  because  the  history  of  her  studies,  writ¬ 
ten  by  herself,  must  have  conveyed  much  amusement  and  in¬ 
struction;  and  the  retrospective  slcetch  of  her  family,  which  is  alT 
that  she  bad  executed,  is  by  no  means  in  her  best  style.  The 
defect  is,  however,  well  supplied  by  the  lady  who  has  under¬ 
taken  the  office  of  her  biographer. 

It  appears  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton  was  descended  of  a 
Scotch  family,  a  branch  of  which  had  settled  in  Ireland.  Her 
father  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  at  Belfast,  where  she 
was  bom  on  the  25th  of  July,  1756*.  His  death  took  place  in 
1759,  and  about  three  years  after,  her  mother  (a  woman  appa¬ 
rently  of  superior  endowments,)  was  prevailed  on  to  surrender 
this  her  youngest  daughter  to  the  care  of  a  sister  of  his,  who  lived 
4n  Stirlingshire.  .  This  lady  had  no  children  of  her  own,  and, 
with  her  husliand,  adopted  the  orphan  with  an  affection  truly 
parental.  With  them  Elizabeth  spent  the  whole  period  of  her 
youth,  and  to  their  character  she  embraces  every  opportunity  of 
paynng  a  just  tribute  of  praise.  Mrs.  Marshall  had  twen  brought 
up  in  the  indulgences  of  apparent  affluence,  and  obUuned  a  better 

*  la  the  Memoin  1758,— e  mistake,  probably  typogr^>hiceL 
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education  than  most  Scotch  ladies  at  that  period;  but  being  left 
destitute  by  the  premature  death  and  embarrassed  circumstances 
of  her  father,  and  finding  none  of  those  opportunities  of  em- 
ploying  her  talents,  which,  in  our  day,  lie  open  to  the  cultivate 
female  mind,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  mortifying  lot  of 
humble  companion  to  a  distant  female  relation.  Thus  atuate, 
she  was,  though,  it  seems,  with  some  difficulty,  prevailed  on  to  re¬ 
nounce  her  aristocratic  preten^ns,  and.  listen  to  the  plebeian  ad¬ 
dresses  of  Mr.  Marshall.  His  origin  is  spoken  of  in  a  tone  of  af¬ 
fectation  sJtog^her  unnecessary.  There  was  surely  no  occasiem 
to  exaggerate  the  humble  condition  from  which  he  rose,  in  order  to 
set  oft*  me  excellence  of  his  mind,  or  magnify  the  compliment  which 
Mrs.  Marshall  piud  to  that  excellence  in  accepting  him  for  her 
husband.  We  know  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  respectable  con¬ 
nections,  who  had  received  an  excellent  education,  and  held  the 
office  of  factor  or  overseer  on  the  estate  of  the  family  in  which 
the  lady  lived.  From  that  family  he  afterwards  received,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  fiuthful  services,  a  lucrative  lease  of  the 
farm  of  Ingram's  Crook,  a  sequestered  spot  on  the  celebrated 
stream  of  Bannockburn. 

Her  mother  died  soon  after,  and  Miss  Hamilton  was  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  care  of  this  respectable  couple.  Her  education, 
even  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  was  by  no  means  neglected. 
From  her  ninth  to  her  fourteenth  year,  she  attended  the  schools 
of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Stirling,  where  she  appears  to  have 
acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  English  and  French  Ian- 
guages,  with  the  accomplishments  of  dancing,  drawing,  and  mu¬ 
sic.  About  the  end  of  this  period  she  returned  to  be  a  constant 
inmate  at  her  aunt's,  where  she  experienced  a  degree  of  indul¬ 
gence,  and  enjoyed  a  portion  of  happiness,  unusum  even  at  that 
nappy  age.  **  Religion,"  we  are  told,  assumed  in  this  family 
^  a  most  engaging  aspect  Mr.  Marshall  attended  an  Episco- 
palian  chapel ;  his  wife  conformed  to  the  kirk ;  but  the  bigot- 
“  ry  of  sectarism,  and  the  rancour  of  party,  were  to  both  un- 
**  known ;  and  to  their  hospitable  roof  the  Episcopalian,  the 
Nomuror,  and  the  Presbyterian,  were  all  equally  welcome ; 
to  the  example,  still  more  than  die  precepts  of  her  excellent 
<<  friends,  Mrs.  Hamilton  always  referred  the  formation  of  her 
own  moral  and  religious  sentiments."  May  we  not  refer  to 
the  impresdons  she  received  at  this  time,  the  ori^n  of  her  ha¬ 
bitual  and  invincible  cheerfulness,  and  the  formation  of  that  to¬ 
lerant  spirit,  and  indifference  to  peculiarity  of  devotional  forms 
and  distinedve  tenets,  united  to  a  lively  zeal  for  the  belief*  and 
practice  of  religion,  by  which  her  temper  and  writings  were  uni¬ 
formly  characterized  ?  About  the  same  time  her  attachment  to 
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that  faith,  of  which  the  example  of  her  friends  must  have  been 
till  then  the  chief  recommendation,  underwent  a  severe  trial. 


"  It  happened,  that  there  was  an'  intimate  of  the  fiimily  who  took 
some  pains  to  shake  the  foundation  of  her  religious  principles.  The 
attack  was  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  approached  in  the  form  of  ridi. 
cule ;  and  she  had  from  nature  that  quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
which  often  misleads  its  possessor.  The  sceptical  arguments  to 
which  she  listened  were  new,  and  therefore  inflamed  curiosity,  while 
they  perplexed  inexperience :  they  had  also  the  attraction  of  a  certain 
specious  liberality,  always  inviting  to  a  youthful  imamnatitui ;  above 
all,  they  were  secmided  by  the  excessive  strictness  of  tne  Kirk  and  its 
distasteful  service.  Still  Elizabeth  found  it  difRcult  to  believe,  that 
her  aunt,  wise  and  good  as  she  was,  could  be  the  dupe  of  error.  To 
terminate  this  state  of  doubt,  which  to  her  ardent  temper  was  insup. 
portable,  she  took  the  prompt  resolution  of  reading  the  Scriptures 
by  steafth,  and  deciding  the  question  from  her  own  unbiassed  judg¬ 
ment.  The  result  of  this  examination  was,  a  conviction  of  their 
truth  ;  and  she  observed  that  the  moral  precepts  connected  with  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  were  too  pure  to  have  been  promulgated  by 
an  impostor  *.**  Vol.  I.  pp.  44,  45. 


Not  long  after  this  period,  a  virit  from  her  brother,  an  ac. 
complished  young  man,  near  five  years  edder  than  herself,  anef 
then  on  the  point  of  departing  for  India,  was  not  only  a  source 
of  much  pleasure  to  Iict  affecrionate  heart,  but  the  commence- 
ment  of  a  r^ular  correspondence,  which  contributed  unspeaka¬ 
bly  to  call  out  the  powers  of  her  mind,  as  well  as  to  direct  her 
in  the  culrivation  cd‘  them. 

She  now  conUnued  many  years  in  the  seclusion  of  domestic 
privacy,  to  repay  to  her  good  uncle  and  aunt  the  affectionate 
care  they  had  taken  of  her  childhood.  Still  she  found  means  to 
enlarge  tier  stock  of  knowledge  by  reading,  and  to  indulge  the 
propOTMty  which  most  youthful  readers  have  felt,  to  give  their 
nnagination  vent  by  steidth  in  the  composition  of  poetry  or  fic¬ 
tion.  The  only  events  which,  for  a  long  time,  varied  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  her  life,  were  a  visit  to  Ireland  in  1778,  when  she  re¬ 
newed,  with  her  only  sister,  an  intimacy  which  had  been  inter- ^ 
rupted  from  their  earliest  years,  and  the  death  of  Mrs.  Marshall 
in  1780. 

In  1785,  when  alipost  thirty  years  old,  she  “  sent  her  first 
“  voluntary  contribution  to  the  press,  in  a  number  of  the  Loun- 
“  ger but,  at  this  period.  Miss  Benger  thinks  it  probable 
that  she  aspired  not  to  literary  fame.  “  A  Surer  vision  floated 


*  **  From  s  pawage  in  one  of  her  early  lett^  it  appears,  that  at  thia  period  the 
young  inquirer  had  teen  somewhat  inflated  with  the  idea  of  bn  oifl)  impertanee  {  but 
^  WM  herself  the  first  to  detect  and  cornet  tha  emc,*’ 
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on  her  fancy :  a  happiness  dearer  than  distinction  appeared  to 
« invite  her  acceptance ;  but  the  vimon  passed  away  happily, 
witliout  casdng  an  invidious  shade  on  her  future  existence.'” 
Of  the  passing  away  of  this  vision,  to  which  her  biographer  tlius 
delicately  alludes,  Mrs.  Hamilton  herself  speaks  in  her  private 
diary  as  a  disappmntment,  the  effects  of  wnich  upon  her  mind 
«  b^  no  proportion  to  the  cause,  and  which,  in  tne  retrospect, 
made  her  still  conscious  oS  her  own  weakness,  and  for  ever 
«  diffident  of  her  own  judgment.’^  There  is  something  not  al¬ 
together  ungratifying  in  finding  that  such  a  mind  was  accessible 
to  the  softer  emotions ;  something  which,  while  it  does  not  lower 
her  character  in  our  estimation,  renders  it  more  interesting,  and 
calls  forth  our  sympathy  and  i^ection  more  powerfully,  than  an 
unvarying  fHcture  of  firmness  and  tranquillity,  honoring  on 
apathy,  could  have  done.  The  particular  circumstances  are 
very  properly  concealed.  In  speculating  on  what  they  mi^t 
•* be,. one  reflection  occurs  to  us.  If  the  pride  of  wealth  or  fami¬ 
ly  can  be  supposed  to  have  prevented  an  union  to  which  her 
heart  was  then  inclined,  how  pitiful  must  riches  and  rank  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  result,  compeura  to  the  intellectual  superiority  and 
far-spread  reputation  which  she  lived  to  evince  and  enjoy  ;  and 
with  what  mortification  must  the  votary  these  idols  have  look¬ 
ed  back  on  the  sacrifice  thus  offered  at  their  shrine  !  Qualified, 
as  she  was,  to  dischai^  with  supereminent  usefulness  the  duties 
of  a  wife  and  mother,  k  may  be  doubted  whether  society  has  not 
gained  by  her  disappointment,  and  been  benefited  by  her  writ- 
ings  more  than  it  would  have  been  even  by  the  most  exemplary 
pattern  of  domestic  virtue; 

L  In  1786,  her  mind  was  enlivened,  and,  we  may  say,  her  des- 
i  tiny  derided,  by  the  return  of'  her  brother  frmn  India  Having 
r  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficuncy  in  the  oriental  languages, 

1.  he  was  selected  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Bengal  to  trans¬ 
late  the  Hedaya,  or  Code  of  Mussulman  Law;  in  order  to  exe¬ 
cute  which,  he  obtmned  permission  to  return  for  five  years  to 
Britain.  The  two  first  of  these  he  spent  chiefly  at  Ingram’s 
Crook;  and, 

"  By  Miss  Hamilton,  who  delighted  to  ascribe  to  her  brother  tlie 
developement  and  almost  the  creation  of  her  mind,  this  auspicious 
I  season  was  always  represented  as  the  era  of  a  nriv  existence.  Allow¬ 
ing  for  the  exaggeration  of  enthusiasm,  it  was  impossible  that  she 
i  should  not  have  been  essentially  benefited  by  her  daily  intercourse 
with  an  enlightened  man,  who,  from  natural  and  acquired  endow,, 
ments,  was  eminently  calculated  to  enlarge  her  views,  and  to  regu¬ 
late  her  opinions,  by  correcting  the  mistakes  incident  to  a  self-taught 
reduse,  and  ingrtfting  liberality  and  candour  on  her  native  stock  of 
good  sense  and  mentd  independency.”  Vol.  i.'  p.  1Q8.  * 

1  _ 
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In  1T88,  she  accompanied  him  to  London,  and  the  society  to 
which  she  was  now  introduced,  seems  to  have  given  a  finisn  to 
the  cultivation  of  Ikt  mind. 

**  Attached  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Hastings,  he  was  intimately  cen. 
nected  with  his  best  friends,  many  of  whonv  >t  is  superfluous  to  ob¬ 
serve,  were  men  of  brilliant  .powers  or  extraordinary  attainments. 

In  this  polished  circle,  Miss  Hamilton  discovered  all  the  charms  of 
Dovdty  and  congeniality ;  and  k  was  here,  perhaps,  that  die  first  be- 
came  alive  to  me  consciousness  of  her  peculiar  talents.  Lewning 
may  be  insulated ;  im^ination  deUghts  in  solitude ;  but  wit  and  hu¬ 
mour  are  social  qualities,  and  can  only  be  excited  in  a  genial  ele¬ 
ment.’'  VoL  I.  pp.  110,  111. 

The  following  ^ear  was  marked  by  the  death  of  her  uncle,  to 
whom  she  was  s^ectionately  attached,  and  whose  sense  of  her  at> 
tachment  was  evinced,  as  we  have  access  to  know,  by  his  be- 
queathing  her  the  lease  of  Ingram's  Crook,  the  profits  of  which 
enjoyed  during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  To  this  retreat  ^ 
she  retii^  in  1791,  when  her  brother  having  completed  his  la¬ 
bours,  and  obtained  the  honourable  appointment  of  Resident 
at  the  Vizier's  Court,  was  on  the  point  of  returning,  to  •  India. 
His  career  was  soon  interrupted.  “  In  his  last  journey  from 

Scotland  he  contracted  a  cold,  which  produced  alarming  pul- 
“  monary  symptoms."  A  voyage  to  Lisbon’ was  recommended, 
but  his  strength  declined  too  rapidly  to  permit  his  leaving  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  his  rasters  arrived  only  u  time  to  attend  his  death¬ 
bed,  and  witness  his  dissolution. 

This  event,  which  Mra  Hamilton  felt  deeply,  seems  to  have 
given  a  serious  turn  to  her  thoughts;  and  its  eflect  on  her 
mind  was  esteemed  by  herself  a  strucing  illustration  of  what  she 
always  dwelt  on  with  peculiar  energy,  the  beneficial  effect  of  af¬ 
flictive  discipline  on  the  human  mind.  It  appears  also  to  have 
decided  her  in  the  pursuit  of  literary  distinction. 

t.  ' 

**  She  often  reverted  to  her  brother’s  admonitions,  that  she  should 
devote  her  talents  to  some  literary  pursuit ;  but  she  no  longer  de¬ 
scried  the  pole-star  to  direct  Her  course;  the  outline  she  had  traced 
,  under  his  improving  eye  remained  a  blank;— still  she  was  unable  to 
force  her  tho^hts  from  the  only  subject  that  appeared  worthy  to  en¬ 
gage  them,  and  was  thus  insensibty  led  to  conceive  the  design'  of 
writing  the  Hindoo  Rajah,  hi  which  she  was  not  only  permitted  to 
recal  toe  ideas  she  had  acquired  from  her  brothers  conversation,  but 
to  poortray  his  character,  and  oommemorate  his  taloits  and  virtues.** 
Vol.  I.  p.  125.  '  ‘ 

The  Hindoo  Rajah  appeared  m  1796,  the  Modern  Philoao- 

ghere  in  1800,  the  Letters  on  Educatioo,  (called  forth,  we  be>- 
eve,  by  the  popular  and  highly  useful  work  of  the  Edgeworths 
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<m  the  same  subject,)  in  1801 ;  the  Memmrs  of  Agnpjrana  in 
1804;  the  Cottagers  of  Glenbumie  in  1808;  and  her  Popular 
Essays  on  the  Human  Mind  in  181S.  Besides  these  she  pub¬ 
lished  several  sipaller  works ;  her  epistolary  correspondence  was 
extennve ;  and  her  private  journal  affords  an  additioHd  proof 
of  the  activity  of  her  mind,  as  well  as  the  acuteness  <d'  her  un¬ 
derstanding  and  connstency  of  her  principleB. 

During  the  period  of  what  may  m  called  her  literary  life  she 
frequently  changed  her  place  ot  residence.  With  her  sister, 
from  whom  she  was  seldom  separated  after  the  death  of  their 
brother,  she  shifted  her  abode  from  one  part  of  England  to  ano¬ 
ther,  ^nding  most  of  her  time  at  Bath,  to  which  she  was  par¬ 
tial,  both  on  account  of  the  sodety  it  afforded,  and  the  salutary 
effect  of  its  waters  on  the  gout,  to  which  she  was  latterly  sub- 
ject.  In  1804,  she  transferred  her  retndence  to  Edinburgh, 
which  she  thenceforth  considered  her  home.  At  one  time  in^ 
.deed  she  consented  to  redde  for  a  limited  period,  as  a  friend,  in 
,  the  family  of  a  nobleman,  by  whmn  she  was  solicited  **  to  super- 
intend  the  education  of  his  children,  who  had  unhappily  l^n 
deprived  of  a  mother's  care;"  but,  **  at  the  expiration  of  nx 
months,  she  redgned  the  trust."  .  We  can  easily  conceive  that 
such  a  situadon,  however  eli^ble  it  might  be  in  some  respects, 
must  have  been  irksome  to  her  independence  of  spirit,  as  well  as 
unfavourable  to  her  habits  of  stuay.  Her  circumstances,  too, 
rendered  her  indepc^ebt  of  those  pecuniary  inducements,  which 
often  lead  highly  gifted  minds  to  involve  themselves  in  engage¬ 
ments  uncongenial  to  their  feelings  and  pursuits.  In  admtion 
'  to  her  uncle's  bequest,  her  share  of  tlie  moderate  property  left 
by  her  brother,  and  the  profits  of  her  literaiy  performances,  a 
pension  wOs,  in  1804,  co^erred  on  her  by  nis  Majesty,  with 
that  munificence  for  which  his  reign  wUl  long  be  celebrated,  **  as 
**  an  acknowledgement  that  her  uter^  talents  had  been  meri- 
“  toriously  exerted  in  the  cause  of  rdimon  and  virtue." 

The  account  of  her  manner  of  ^nding  her  time  during  the 
period  of  her  living  in  Edinburgh  is  pleasing. 

"  With  simple  and  uniform  habits,  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  never  to 
complain  of  a  dull  or  monotonous  existence.  The  morning,  when¬ 
ever  her  infirmities  permitted  such  an  appropriation,  was  devoted  to 
study.  At  two  o'clock  she  descended  to  the  draWing-room,  where 
she  commonly  found  some  intimate  friend  ready  to  receive  her.  If 
no  engagement  int^ened,  the  interval  from  seven  till  ten  was  occu- 

Sied  wim  some  interesting  book,  which,  acomding  to  her  good  aunt 
larshall’s  rule,  was  read  aloud,  fiw  the  benefit  of  the  whole  party. 
On  Monday  she  deviated  from  the  general  system,  by  admitting  visi¬ 
tors  all  the  morning ;  and  sudi  was  the  esteem  for  h^  character,’  and 
sudi  the  relish  for  her  society,  that  this  {wivate  Ine*  was  attmded  by 
VOL.  I.  NO.  IV.  S  E 
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the  most  brilliant  persons  in  Edinburgh, .  and  comnlbnly 

till  a  late  hour.  But  it  was  in  the  Arartaome  rag/e  hocnI,  ^  _ 

ifire-'ide,  when  the  s^ld  was  shut  out,  and  its  cares  and  couflioU 
and  pretensions  consigned  to  temporary  oblivion,  that  Mrs.  Hamilton 
was  meat  truly,  known,  and  most  perfectly  enjoyed.  It  was  then 
•that  her  spirits  resumed  their  native  buoyancy;  that  her  oririnaj 
raciness  of  humour  was  tasted,  and  by  her  peculiar  talents, 

.were  rather  appropriated  than  display^to  the  few  select  friends  en« 
circling  her  hospitable  hearth,  she  migffl  have  suggested  the  reednee- 
tion  of  the  diamond  in  the  Arabian  Me,  which  was  not  valued  as  k 

C,  but  admired  for  its  usefbl  light.  Of  anecdote  she  was  inex^ 
ttible ;  and  in  narrative  she  dramatuMd  with  such  efUKt,  that  sIm 
almost  personated  those  whom  she  described.  But  it  was  not  alone 
in  humour,  in  anecdote,  or  talent,  that  resided  the  charm  with  whidi^ 
she  invited  and  almost  compelled  to  enjoyment  The  secret  of  her  ' 
power  was  in  the  ardour  and  benevolence  of  her  natiu^ ;  it  was  by 
this  she  won  the  frigid  to  unbend,  and  the  melancholy  to  smile,  the 
diffident  to  dismiss  nis  scruples,  the  worldly  to  suspend  his  calculi* 
tions.  In  those  never  to  oe  forgotten  moments,  not  only  was  her 
cheerfulness  diffused,  but  her  frankness  communicated :  it  was  the 
heart  that  spoke,  and  the  heart  that  listened ;  and  each  dqiarted  from 
the  social  feast  widi  expanded  fiiculties  of  benevolence  and  enjoy* 
nient.“  Vol.  I.  pp.  174-*“176. 

In  the  spring  of  1816  her  health  began  to  decline  rapidly,  and 
various  domestic  mrcumstances  with  it  to  determine  her 

to  fix  her  residence  in  England.  With  this  view  she  left  Ediiv* 
bur^  on  the  13th  of  May,  and,  proceeding  by  easy  stages,  ar¬ 
rive  at  Harrowgate,  where  she  fingered  during  some  weexs,  and 
breathed  her  last  on  the  23d  of  July,  having  very  nearly  com* 
pleted  her  60th  year*. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  IVCss  Bengeris  narrative.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  first  volume  is  filled  up  witli  extracts  from  Mrs. 
Hamilton's  private  journal,  and  a  few  Essays  composed  for  an  in¬ 
tended  periodical  paper.  The  second  volume  a)ntains  an  exten* 
ave  selection  from  her  correspondence,  with  a  Series  of  Remarks 
on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  which,  though  destined  by  herself'  for 
posthumous  publication,  and  marked  by  her  habitu^  pety  and 
acuteness,  appears  on  the  whole  too  fanciful  to  justify  tong  sub* 
mitted  to  the  public  eye.  While  she  reprobates  all  deference  to  hu¬ 
man  systans  or  mett^hyacal  distinctions,  she  misses  no  opportu- 
■ity  of  introducing  her  own  favourite  system,  which  refers  almost 
all  ihe  mafigimt  passions  to  false  pride,  or,  as  she  herself  exphuns 
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*  Mia  Bcager  mjH  **  fesviDg  newly  entered  her  SSth  year,”  but  that  thi*  it  a  nur* 
take  i^tpean.from  varMi  datea  recorded  in  the  Memoin,  and  paitiailarly  her  own  le- 
ileetione  on  her  last  Wtffi  day,  Itld. 
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The  correspondence  is  more  unexceptionable.  We  have  some¬ 
times  regretted  that  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  her  letters 
are  addressed,  and  also  of  man^  of  her  friend  menUtmed  in  the 
memoirs,  are  giren  only  in  initials.  Sereral  •  of  them  are  indeed 
too  distinctly  marked  to  be  ^mistaken ;  but  there  are  others  whose 
identity  we  are  disappointco  in  not  being  able  to  ascertain.  For 
this  resen'e  we  see  no  good  reason.  Few  indeed  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  appearing  amongst  the  friends  and  correspondents  of 
Mrs.  Hamilton ;  and  the  selection  has  been  made  so  judiciously 
as  to  avmd  all  allusion  to  private  affairs,  the  disclosure  of  which 
would  have  mven  pain  or  offence.  One  young  lady,  a  little  fond 
of  castlcAuilding,  is  indeed  so  studiously  un-namra  as  to  leave 
us  little  at  .a  loss  to  guess  who  she  must  be.  The  following  spe* 
cimens,  selected  at  random,  would  justify  higher  encomiums  than 
we  have  ventured  to  pass.  The  first  is  from  a  letter  written  in 
1811  to  a  young  gentleman,  sdnce  distinguidied  as  one  of  our 
most  intelligent  and  instructive  travellers. 

You  will,  I  .make  no  doubt,  find  London  much  more  agreeable  than 
you  expect  Not  indeed,  perhaps,  at  first  sight ;  for  there  are  few  who 
can  at  once  be  reconciled  to  the  new  views  of  life  which  it  exhibits  : 
but  as  soon  as  one  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  place,  that  is  to  say, 
can  look  on  all  the  human  beings  around  as  so  many  puppets  exhibit¬ 
ing  for  one’s  amusement,  the  scene  becomes  truly  amusing.  By  de¬ 
grees,^  those  who  have  hearts  are  attracted  to  each  other  by  sympathy, 
especully  when  similarity  of  tastes  and  pursuits  have  pr^uced  some 
sort  of  intmu^.  But  in  London  there  are  many  who  constantly  live 
in  crowds,  without  ever  having  experienced  a  feeling  beyond  that  of 
general  good-will  for  any  human  being.  If^  how’ever,  Uiey  seem  in 
this  respect  deficient  in  the  social  virtues,  the  loss  is  compensated  by 
their  freedom  from  those  petty  personal  animosities,  which  are  foC  ever 
occurring  to  poison  the  sweets  ot  social  intercourse.  Of  rancour,  ma¬ 
lice,  and  detraction,  there  is  (juant.  mff. ;  but  they  are  vented  against 
the  supposed  principles  or  opinions  of  numbers,  and,  conseauently,  de¬ 
grade  not  the  character,  as  when  wreaked  on  one’s  immediate  neigh¬ 
bours.  And  as  selfishness  has  in  great  societies  a  more  enlarged,  a^, 
if  1  may  use  the  expression,  a  more  generous  operation,  than  in  small 
and  confined  circles,  I  can  never  agree  with  those  who  consider  the 
society  of  the  capital  as  particularly  dangerous  to  virtue.  To  persons 
who  have  the  power  of  selection,  a  great  capital  affords  opportunities 
of  mental  improvement  that  are  of  incalculable  advantage ;  for,  with 
regi^  to  the  effects  of  soci^  upon  the  mind,  your  obs^ation  is  but 
too  juitt.  Like  the  evO  spirits  m  Pandsemonium,  we  shrink  into  the 
dimensions  of  the  place  we  ar6  appointed  to  occupy,  or  that  we  seem 
in  the  opinions  of  others  to  occupy,— never  expanding  to  our  proper 
stature,  but  as  we  are  excited  by  sympathy  with  our  compeers.  If  the 
mind  be  thus  cramped  in  early  life  .(as  is  generally  the  fate  of  my  sex,) 
it  is  a  thousand  to  one  that  it  remains  stationary  lor  ever, — never  mak- 
.  ing  an  aittempt  to  rise  'above  the  level  of  its  immediate  associates : 
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and  even  where  it  has  been  enabled  to  expand,  it  is  so  much  easi«r  to 
sink  to  the  level  i^ers,  than  to  raise  the  minds  of  others  to  a  level 
with  our  own,  that  few  in  such  circumstances  do  not  sink.  It  is  only  by 
the  love  of  reading  that  the  evils  resulting  from  associating  with 
minds  can  be  counteracted.  A  lively  imaginaticHi  ctreates  a  sympathy 
with  favourite  authors,  whidi  gives  to  their  sentiments  the  same  power 
over  the  mind;  as  that  possessed  by  an  intimate  and  ever-present  friend: 
and  hence  a  taste  for  reading  becomes  to  females  of  still  greater  import¬ 
ance  than  it  is  of  to  men,  or  at  least  to  men  who  have  it  in  their  powa 
to  choose  their  associates."  Vol.  II.  p.  140,  I41, 142. 

'.I 

The  following,  of  a  more  serious  cast,  is  almost  the  last  she  ever 
wrote.  « 

**  O  that  I  had  power  to  speak  consolation  to  my  dear  afflicted 
friend,  whose  sturows  have  ^Merced  my  heart!  but,  alas !  how  ineffec¬ 
tual  is  sympathy  !  how  little  can  it  do  towards  relieving  die  anguish 
of  a  wounded  spirit  1  There  is  only  one  friend,  one  physician  m  the 
soul,  who  can  in  such  moments  pour  the  balm  of  comfort,  and  give 
.strength  to  enable  those  who  most  severely  suffer,  to  bear  with  patience 
,and  fortitude  whatever  the  divine  Wisdom  has  been  pleased  to  inflict. 
When  He  h  i,  in  mercy,  restored  die  exhausted  spirits,  and  collected 
the  scattered  thoughts,  ^en  will  ray  dear  friend,  following  the  angd 
'  spirit  to  the  regions  of  everlasting  bliss,  perceive  that,  escaping  from 
the  frail  and  perishalile  mansion  m  which  the  soul  was  exposed  to  the 
evils  and  calamities  of  life,  she  has  made  an  exchange,  of  which  the 
advantages  are  infinite  and  incalculable.  She  has  left  us  all  only  te 
go  a  little  while  befeire  us,  to  take  possession  of  that  inheritance,  in 
which  we  also  shall  be  made  partners,  and  where,  in  a  few  short 
years,  she  will  be  re-united  to  all  she  loved  on  earth,  never  to  be  part¬ 
ed  more.  Were  it  not  for  these  hopes,  what  would  beemne  of  us  in 
the  hour  of  trial !  but,  having  this  anchor  of  the  soul  sure  and  stedfart, 
we  feel  the  certain  assurance  that  all  the  promises  of  the  gospel  shall 
‘  be  fulfilled 4  harbour  to  which  we  can  retreat  for  shelter,  amid  the 
storms  of  adyersity,  and  the  spring-dde  of  mef.  It  is  by  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  this  mortal  body,  by  the  feelings  and  sensations  which  belong 
to  our  present  nature,  that  we  are  prevented  frmn  deriving  all  the  be¬ 
nefits  which  we  ought  to  derive  from  the  comfortable  assurances  of  the 
gospel :  but  it  is  cheering  to  reflect,  that  this  imperfect  state  will  be  of 
no  long  duration  ;  and  what  glorious  motives  have  we  for  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  endure  unto  the  end  I  and  what  gracious  promises  of  assistance 
in  the  performance  o£  that  duty  1  Such  trains  of  thought  will  naturally 
present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  my  dearest  friend,  as  it  regains  some 
degree  of  comp<»ure.  They  have  lately  been  familiarized  to  mine  by 
a  series  of  afflictions ;  for  I  have,  indera,  had  sorrow  upon  sorrow.” 
VoL  II.  p  14, 15,  l6. 

On  the  literary  character  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  we  do  not  feel  it 
necegMiry  to  make  any  remarks.  Her  works  have  been  long  be- 
*fare  the  public,  and  their  place  assigned  by  a  pretty  unanimous 
verdict.  As  an  agreeable,  original,  and  humorous  author  of  flc- 
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tioD ;  a  ]WU8  and  conaetent  advocate  of  reli^on  and  morality ; 
and  one  of  the  most  sensible,  intelli^nt,  and  discriminating  writers 
pn  the  important  subject  of  education,  her  claim  to  praise  stands 
undisputed.  If  we  cannot  al  toother 'assent  to  the  praise  which 
a  justly  admired  contemporary  oestows  on  the  deptn  of  her  me¬ 
taphysical  knowledge,  or  admit  her  chum  to  an  indmate  acq^nt- 
ance  with  that  most  difficult  and  hitherto  imp^cctly  cultivated 
subject,  the  philosophy  of  mind,  we  readily  jmn  in  the  tribute 
prid  to  her  proficiency  in  what  may  be  callra  pracdcal  metaphy¬ 
sics  ;  the  knowledge  m  those  motives  which  innuence  human  con. 
duct,  and  her  judicious  applicadon  of  that  knowledge  to  the  ear¬ 
ly  culture  of  our  faculdes  and  aifecdons. 

It  is  her  personal  character  which  is  chiefly  exhibited  in  these 
memoirs,  and  the  exhibidon  of  wh'ich  has  given  us  high  gradfi. 
cadon.  In  her  conve^sadon  and  correspondence  we  recognize  the 
hriiliant  yet  playful  imaginadon,  and  unpretending  good  sense 
which  characterize  her  writings,  and  in  every  part  of  ner  life  the 
reedtude  of  principle  and  propriety  of  conduct  which  it  is  their 
aim  to  inculcate.  We  do  not  observe  those  traces  of  ardent  and 
uncontrollable  soisibility — those  bursts  of  deep  and  impa.srioned 
feeling  which  frequently  mark  a  genius  of  the  highest  order ;  but 
we  have  what  is  much  better — more  becoming  a  well  regulated 
mind— more  adapted  to  awaken  and  cherish  the  charides  of  social 
life; — an  unintermitdng benevolence  of  afrecdon,andthe  invariable 
disposition  to  view  every  character  in  the  most  honourable  light. 
The  last  seems  indeed  to  have  been  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
her  mind.  With  the  excepdon  of  one  unfortunate  Lord  N — — — , 
(whose  name,  we  presume,  may  be  filled  up  by  the  reader  at  his 
pleasure,  like  the  initials  in  the  office  of  matrimony,)  every  one  of 
the  many  individuals  taken  notice  of  in  her  extensive  correapord 
ence  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  high,  yet  distinguishing  praise,  a  3 
a  very  large  proportion  with  expressions  of  warm  attachment. 
These  occur  so  frequently  as  at  first  to  excite  our  wonder  that 
one  person  should  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  such  a 
^Tiriety  of  amiable  and  estimable  characters.  On  reflection,'  we 
are  satisfied  that  her  praise  and  attachment  are  not  only  uncere, 
but  well-founded.  While  her  benevolent  spirit  delighted  to  dwell 
on  the  fmrest  side  of  every  character^  and  to  overiow  or  imologize 
fur  the  failings  of  her  acquaintances,  her  penetration  enamed  her 
to  discover,  and  her  readiness  in  conversation  to  draw  out,  talents 
and  accomplishments  which  wquld  have  passed  unnoticed  by  or¬ 
dinary  observers,  and  of  the  existence  of  which  even  their  pos¬ 
sessors  appeared  unconscious.  There  are  few  who  have  not 
ivitncssed  the  power  of  a  superior  mind,  in  detecting  folly,  ,re- 
presring  petulance,  and  elicit^  the  best  exertions  of  all  who  ooDie 
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witjtim  the  sphere  of  its  influence.  ^  Fortunate  are  they  who  Irte 
within  the  range  of  this  power,  and  still  more  fortunate  those  who 
possess  and  exercise  it  It  was  probably  one  chief  source  of  the 
cheerfulness  and  happiness  which  Mrs.  Hamilton  so  ofleii  acknow. 
ledges  with  becoming  graUtude,  as  it  enabled  her  to  percmve  and 
enjoy  the  existence  of  virtuous  feelings,  and  interchange  of  inli^.1 
ligent  conversation,  where  others  woiud  discover  nothing  but  the 
awkwardness  of  mauvaise  hontCf  or  reserve  of  conscious  mediocn* 


We  have  already  intimated  our  approbation  of  the  manner  in 
which  Miss  Benger  has  executed  her  omce  of  biographer.  Thot^ 
she  makes  no  parade  ,  of  authorship,  and  seems  entuely  toToiget 
herself  in  embalming,  the  memory  of  her  friend,  she  occasion^y 
displays  talents  for  compodtion  of  no  common  order,  and  proves 
suniciendy  thatitwa8juc^ynent,not  want  of  ability,  which  prevofiU 
edher,  in  this  work,  from  showing  hersdf  ofi'as  a  writer.  Perhaps 
more  industrious  critics  might  have  detected  a  few  instances  of 
bad  taste,  but  we  are  too  fateful  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction 
she  has  afforded  us  to  dwdl  on  the  invidious  enumeraticn  of  tri* 
vial  defects.  One  specimen  of  her  talents  we  cannot  refrain  from 
presenting  to  our  riders,  because  it  contains  at  once  an  instance 
of  Mrs.  Hamilton's  happy  turn  for  encouraging  youthful  ambition, 
and  an  affecting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  eany  excellence,  mere¬ 
ly  shown  in  this  world,  and  soon,  we  dare  not  say  prematurely, 
(^ed  to  a  better.  We  can  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  for  we  knew  the  original. 

"  Of  the  correct,  yet  deticaCe  manner  in  which  these  admonitory 
hints  were  conveyra,  we  have  a  pleasing  example  in  the  following  lit¬ 
tle  billet,  address^  to  a  very  young  lady,  of  whose  mother  (one  of  her 
bast  brioved  and  most  vahied  firiends)  she  had  just  received  an  ad¬ 
mirable  sketdi  from  her  daughter’s  pencil 

To  Mis*  G.  F— . 

.  "  A  thousand  thanks  to  my  dear  Grace  for  her  kind  and  highly  va> 
Ined  gift,  a  gift  that  is  to  me  doubly  precious,  as  presentiiu  at  once 
such  a  lively  resemblance  a€  my  inestimaUe  friend,  and  such  a  sweet 
memorial  of  your  affection. 

"  Go  oiv  my  dear  young  friend,  improving  all  the  talents  with  which 
you  are  so  richly  endowed,  and  ever  employing  them  to  gladden  and 
gratify  others,  and  to  produce  for  yoursm,  m  addition  to  the  admira¬ 
tion  whid)  talents  produce,  even  to  die  worthless,  the  noblertribute  of 
heartfelt  eMeem,  snch  esteena  as  that  with  which  I  renuun, 

V  •  ••  Sincerely  your's, 

"  Eliza  Hamilton.” 


**  By  a  melandioly  and  ever  to  be  lamented  event,  this  little  billet 
is  rendered  a  tnemdrial  not  only  of  the  vrriter,  but  <Mf  her  to  whom  it 
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was  addressed :  the  youthful  artist  is  no  nuHv;  the  bright  vision  of 
hope  which  she  was  tbrmed  to  realise  is  flown  ^  t^  yet  unoaimed  flieed 
of  ctmtemporary  applause,  perhaps  the  imperi^ble  wreath  of  fame,  is 
buried  in  an  untimely  grave.  •  Richly  as  she  had  been  endowed,  she 
justified,  by  her  application  of  its  treasures,  the  bounty,  the  prodigality 
of  nature.  Her  talents  exhibited  themselves  etpially  b^  the  pen  and 
die  pencil ;  her  early  pursuit  (rf'literature  exett^  surprise  ;  hn  spon* 
taneous,  or  rather  invMnatara  eloquence,  inspired  deUght,  and  called 
forth  unsought  iqifdause.  .With  the  sensibili^  a^ the  imagination  of 
a  poet,  she  possessed  a  cwacity  for  science,  a  love  of  truth,  a  correct 
propriety  of  taste,  seldom  found  in  a  poetical,  character.  In  the  moral, 
as  in  the  intellectual  part,  the  same  amplitude  of  endowment  was  dis¬ 
covered  ;  meek  and  magnanimous,  ardent  yet  tender  in  her  affections ; 
a  soul  of  heroism  was  lodged  in  the  gentlest  of  human  bosoms,  and  her 
ingenuous  countenance  revealed  the  conflicts  of  enthuwasm  with  femi¬ 
nine  timidity  and  youthful  modesty.  Fostered  in  the  bouom  of  do¬ 
mestic  felicity,  u  stranger  to  sorrow  and  to  care,  she  learnt  intuitively 
to  sympafthisB  with  human  sufferings,  and  found  it  necessary  to  her 
own  happiness  to  alleviate  them.  Imbued  with  a  genuine  piety,  she 
cultivate  those  religious,  feelings,  which  by  many  are  only  chmsh- 
ed  as  the  solace  of  unfriended  misfortune,  but  which  in  her  were  the 
aspirations  of  a  pure  spirit  panting  for  perfection,  and  anticipating 
immortality.  Should  the  reader  suspect  of  exaggeration  diis  faithful 
though  imperfect  sketdi,  he  will  not  be  without  excuse,  since,  even  to 
those  who  have  known,  who  have  loved  her,  who  bear  about  h^  image 
stamped  with  eternal  regret,  H  appears  imposaiUe  that  such  another 
being  should  arise  on  uuU  sphm  fram  which  this  perfect  vision  of 
mennd  loveliness  has  vanished  for  ever  1"  VoL  1.  pp.  196,  197»  198. 


Abt.  III.  Transactions  cf-  the  Royai  Gedlamcal  Soeiety 
ComtoaUy  instituted  February  llfll,  1814.  V<^  I.  London, 
1818.  Philips.  Pp.  284.  8vo. 

W  HATEVEB  other  efTeets  mnj  have  resulted  from  the  oontro- 
versial  spirit,  which  the  continually  occurring  mysteries  of  geo¬ 
logy  are  so  well  calculated  to  keep  alive,  it  is  certain  that  we 
ou^t  to  ascribe  to  it  a  vast  augmentation  of  our  knowledge  re* 
specting  the  cnKt  of  the  globe.  But  it  would  be  very  erroneous 
to  imagine,  that,  even  where  this  ^irit  has  nMurshalled  the  sden- 
tific  combatants  in  hostile  array,  and  fumiahed  each  individual 
with  the  panoply  of  sectarism,  no  common,  mutual,  sand  mmre 
liberal  sentiment  has  had  any  influence  on  their  valorous  exer¬ 
tions.  Many  of  the  disriples,  it  b  certain,  both  of.  Hatton  and 
Werner,  actuated  by  more  generous  and  noble  modves  than 
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inei|^  attaclunent  to  a  peculiar  set  of  opiiuons,  or  the  ambidon  of 
obtaining  a  triuxnph  over  their  respecUve  opponents,  have  t]»< 
versed  extendve  tracts  of  country;  ascendra  the  summits  of 
mountain  chmns;  examined  the  exposed  strata  of  cliffs,  ravines, 
and  water-courses;  and  explored  the  depths  and  secret  recessea 
of  excavations  and  mines.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  by 
such  enterprise  and  Industry,  an  immense  mass  of  curious  and 
impbr^t  tacts  haa  been  accumulated,  or  that  many  of  the  re. 
condi^  operations  of  nature  have  been  brought  to  hght:  nor  it 
it  any  way  sunprising,  that  the  labourers  in  this  department  of 
science  snould  seek  and  be  encouraged  by  the  goM  offices  of 
fellowship  and  social  communication;  that,  therefore,  associa. 
tions  of  amateurs  and  practical  men  have  been  formed  in  most 
of  the  capital  cities,  ‘and  even  in  some  of  the  provinoal  towns 
Europe;  and  that  many  valuable  memoirs  on  the  interesting 


e  volume  under  review  is  the  ffarst-frints  of  one  of  these  re¬ 
cently  formed  communities.  In  the  year  1814  a  Society  was  ini' 
stituted  in  tfie  metalliferous  county  of  C<Mmwall,  **  f<nr  the  disco¬ 
very  of  new  facts  to  enrich  sdence,  uid  the  application  of  science 
to  improve  art.'”  Besides  the  proprietors  ot  mines,  who  had  a 
direct  interest  in  thrir  improvement,  most  of  the  gentlemen  in 
the  united  kingdom  conspicuous  for  having  enlarj^  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  empire  of  physical  science,  or  for  having  success¬ 
fully  cultivated  some  ot  its  separate  provinces,  were  elected 
either  as  honorary  or  ordinary  members  of  the  association  ;  the 
Prince  Regent  took  it  under  his  patronage,  and  granted  it  a 
charier  of  privileges ;  and,  as  is  evident  from  this  record  its 
transacdons,  it  ha^  been  labouring  in  its  vocation  with  an  ardour 
characteristic  of  the  vigour  of  youtb.  Some  account  of  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  may  prove  satisfactory  to  the  scientinc,  and  not  alto¬ 
gether  unamusing  to  the  gener^  reader. 

The  volume  contains  mnet^n  distinct  articles,  most  of  which 
have  a  specml  reference  to  the  geolo^pcal  sffiurs  oi'  Cornwall. 
The  first  paper  is  from  the  pen  of  Dri  Paris,  on  tlv?  recent  for- 
maUon  of  sandstone  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  county.  The 
calcareous  sand,  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  body,  consists 
chiefly  of  comminuted  shells,  and  is  supposed,  fran  its  having 
overwhelmed  seve^  houses  ami  churches,  and  a  great  deal  of  land, 
to  have  been,  at  a  remote  period,  brought  fitHn  the  sea  by  hur- 
riouiea  Its  farther  progress  is,  in  some  places,  retarded  for 
the  pr^nt,  by  thp  growth  of  the  arundo  armaria^  ^formerly 
known  i4^S(»tlahdDy  the  name  of  heni)  god  in  oUiers  stiU 
more  effectually'by  its  conversion  into  stmie.  The  different 
stages  of  the  mdSfradon  are  pardcularly  observable  around  the 
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promontory  of  New  Kaye.  The  nibstra^  in  that  district, 
alternately  clay-slate  and  slaty  limestone,  inclining  to  the  S.S.W. 
at  an  angle  of  4ft”.  The  sandstone,  which  forms  a  bed  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  -  reposes  on  the  edges  of  these 
strata,  a  bed  of  rounded  pebbles,  wnich  it  has  agglutinated  toge¬ 
ther,  fairing  intermechate.  It  contains  entire  ^lls,  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  Clay-slate, 'exhib^  a  stratified  appearance,  and  is  sur? 
mounted  by  immense  heaps  of  drifted  sand.  *’  But  it  is  on  the 
western  side  of  the  promontory  of  New  Kaye,  in  Fistrel  Bay, 
that  this  formation  is  most  striking,  as  here  no  other  rock  is  m 

"  The  cliffs/.'  sfys  the  author,  **  which  are  high,  and  extend  fiar 
‘  several  miles,  are  entirely  compo^  of  this  sandstone.  They  are  oc¬ 
casionally  intersected  hy  veins  and  dikes  of  Brec^'"  In  the  cavities, 
calcareous  stalactites  «  rade  appearance,'  opaoue^  and  of  a  grey  co¬ 
lour,  hang  suspended. ''  The  b(»K;h  is  bovrirea  wkh  di^oint^  ftag- 
.  ments,  which  ^ve  been  detached  from  the  clifls  above,  many  of 
which  wei|^  two  or  three  tons.” 

The  lapidification  of  sand,  so  as  to  constitute  this  formation, 
is  attributed  to  three  causes :  Isf,  To  the  perocdation  of  w^ter 
I  through  a  hill  of  calcareous  sand,  by  which  it  becomes  impreg- 
nated  with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  derived  from  tile  solution  of  ^ 
portion  of  the  shells,  and  by  tiie  slowness  of  its  precipitation 
forms  a  stony  mass  of  an  extremely  hard  and  coinpaot  texture, 
examples  of  which  occur  in  Permiscen  Bay.  2d,  To  the  perco¬ 
lation  of  water  through  a  stratum,  cdntiuningpyritica]  substance^ 
by  which  it  becomes  impregnated  with 'sulphuric  salts.  8d,  To 
the  percolation  of  water  through  ferruginous  strata,  by  which  it 
bectmes  impregnated  with  iron,  alumina,  or  other  mineral  mat¬ 
ter.  The  process  of  induration,  from' this  latter  cause,  may  be 
'  i^n  in  progress  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Ives. 

If  these  doctrines  be  just,  they  explain  the  consolidation  of 
sand  into  stone  on  the  shores  of  ncily,  of  South  America,  and 
in  otha*  places,  especially  the  deposition  of  compact  limestone  in 
Lake  £ne  in  Nortn  America ;  they  show  us  that  nature  is  as  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  work  it  regeneration,  as  of  destruction ;  and  they 
surest  hints  for  improving  and  multiplying  the  oonveniencies 
Moembellishments  it  human  life. 

We  diall  now  state  the  principal  facts  descriptive  of  some 
other  geological  phenomena,  as  well  as  of  the  mines  in  different 
istrictJi  of  the  country,  without  adhering  to  the  order  in  which 
the  papers  contaimng  them  are  aritmged  in  the, volume.  And 
we  begin  with  an  extract  which  explains  some  of  the  moit  fre- 
guent^  occurring  proTincial  names  of  rocks  and  atoaea— name^ 

•  *  -t  »  .  r  :  l.  1  '  '  • 


hamUt^e.  KiUmit  either  proper  greuwecke,  or  argiUaceous  schu* 
tus,  or  slate.  Of  the  word  Capa  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  de- 
hnition,  as  it  refers  rather  to  situadon  than  to  substance.*  No.  10. 
By  Mr.  Joseph  Came,  on  Elvan  Courses. 

This  must  be  followed  a  short  extract  from  No.  5w  by  Sir 
H.  Dbvy  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  in  which  he  obexes, 
that 

"  The  confoimation  of  Cornwall  is  in  die  highest  degree  curious^ 
and  die  fhcts  it  offers  are  illusondve  ef  many  iaspoitant  points  of 
geological  theory.  It  exhibits  very  extraordkury  instances  of  recks 
broken  in  almost  every  direction,  but  principally  from  east  to  west, 
and  filled  with  veins  again  broken  diversified  by  cross  lines,  snd 
filled  with  other  veiiu,  and  exhibid^  marks  of  various  successive 
phenmnenia  of  this  kind.* 

At  PosikJugi,  tbegci^tic  and  the  sdiistose  rocks  are  serarated 
by  a  large  vein  of  meUdliferous  quartx,  (the  iode  of  Little  Bounds 
tinHuine)— >Ili  the  granite  the  nuoa  is  black,  greoush,  or  white; 
the  felspar  is  other  white  or  reddish ;  and  iron  pyrites,  crystals 
of  acborl,  of  tourmaline,  and  of  the  oidde  of  tin, .are  seen  diffused 
through  the  mass.  The  kiSas  or  grey  wackfi  slate  varies  in  the 
praportioa  of  its  ingredienta,  and  the  oompositioa  of  its  lamellar 
structure.  It  dips  towards  the  north, ^abounds  in  layers  of 
quartz,  and  is  traversed  by  granitic  veins,  which  vary  from  the 


tenth  o£  an  inch  to  upwards  of  five  feet  in  tluckneas,  and  which  run 
in  such  opporite  directions,  that  they  occamonally  cross  each  other, 
These  sin^Iar  veins  have  a  hi^y  inclined  porition,  seem  en¬ 
tirely  distinct  from  the  great  ^pranitic  mass  in  the  vicinity,  exhi¬ 
bit  much  variety  of  compoution,  and  are  all  apparently  of  con¬ 
temporaneous  formation.  Na  S.  by  Dr.  John  Davy., 

The  granite  on  the  west  coast  of  Penzance,  near  the  village  of 
Mousehale,  at  its  juncrion  with  the  date,  becomes  of  a  finer  grain, 
with  black  mica,  and  light  flesh-coloured  fd^iar ;  and  on  •  the 
north  it  laps  over  the  slate.  Numerous  granite  vdns,  vary'mg 
from  a  foot  to  less  than  an  inch  in  width,  shoot  at  this  point 
through  the  schistose  nock.  One  of  thew  veins  is  divided,  and 
AraoMt  several  feet  by  a  cross  vrin  of  quartz ;  and  another  ot' 
them  first  pipceeda  vertically,  and  then  suddenly  forms  an  angle, 
and  continnes  in  a  direction  nearly  horizontal,  with  slate  above 
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and  belov>>-phenoniena  which  indkato  a  ibnuatiook  ddhai^oii- 
temporanebus  with  the  slate,  or  secondary  to  it  Beyond  La> 
xnoma  Cove,  slate  again  intervenes,  and  extends  nearly  to  Capo 
Cornwall ;  and  then  the  granite  continues  to  the  Laxal's  £nd< 
The  porf^yritic  graidte  may  be  seen  in  great  perfectioa  on  the 
west  side  of  Lt^gan  Rock,  as  the  surface  is  polished  by  the  ac- 
tioR  of  the  wavea.  Granite  veins  occur  at  Uusfdacc,  aducb,  from 
the  toftuoMty  of  their  course,  and  the  irregukhty  of  thw  aides, 
appear  to  be  oontemponmeous  with  the  rocks  which  they  tra¬ 
vel^.  At  Botallack,  a  vein  of  garnet  rock  runs'  into  the  slate, 
accompanied  by  thallite ;  and  the  lowest  rock  is  a  compound  of 
garnet,  tourmaline,  and  axinite.  In  the  cliff  of  Treweliard,  the 
latter  substam*  occurs  abundantly,  both  amorphous  and  crystal* 
lized.  The  Scilly  Islands  cOnast  of  granite,  resembling  the  chain 
which  runs  thiou^  Cornwall  and  De\  onshire.  St  Mary's  Island 
exhibits  an  instance  of  strattted  igrai^ ;  and  the  whole  ot'  the 
Isles  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  deoamposidou.'"  No.  S.  By  Ashhurst 
Majendie,  Esq.  ''•“  ■  i-  i 

'  The  geok^  of  the  liiard  district,  from  Loe  Bar  around  the 
coast  to  Helford  harbour,  is  fall  of  interest.  Slate'dipping  south¬ 
east  at  an  angle  of  40°  prevails  to  Bollerium  Cove,  where  stratv 
‘  fled  greenstone  beooines  the  barrier  to  the  sea  as  far  as  Vellan 
Pmnt,  and  is  oecaskmally  seen  cropping  out  through  the  serpen* 
dne  of  OoonhHly  downs.  In  the  vicinity  of  MuUyan  Church- 
town,  near  the  junction  of  the  scUstus  and  the  greenstone,  stea¬ 
tite  has  been  raised  Burn  a  cbsdnctly  marked  vein;  and  a  mass 
of'  copper  of  104  pounds  veighc  was  found  when  the  mines  were 
worked.  '  Reddiidi-brown  diaUage,  and  dikes  of  felspar  ponhyry, 
occur  among  the  beautiful  group  of  rocks  whiidi  form  Kynaii's 
Core.  Lizard  Pronoatory  is  oon.posed  of  slate  dipphig  to  the 
south  at  an  angle  of  (10°;-^Uif  serpendne  resting  on  reddish  talc, 
and  dipping  to'  the  north;-— with  greensteoe  exhibkii^  veins  of 
fibrous  carbonate  of  lime,  and  of  agate  near  the  junodon.  Mica 
•late  succeeds,  imposed  on  altematiDg  beds  of  oonpact  felspar 
and  green  ;  afW  -which  greenstone  is  again  met  with  in 

'  strata  inchned  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  8<P.  <, 

**  Near  Cadgwith  is  an  extraordinary  natural  amphitheatre,  the 
area  of  whidi  is  nearly  two  acres,  and  th'e  sides  about  SOO  feet  in 
height :  the  sea  enters  through  an  ardi  near  the  bottom,  where  the 
position  of  the  serpentine  oh  the  greenstone  is  very  fbvious.” 

..  ij  i 

r  The  serpendne  is  green  with  red  spota,  but  it  is  unfit  for  or* 
nmnental  purposes,  as  it  does  not  take  a  good  polish^  Thence 
to  Coveraw  ^ve,  serpentine  is  the  principal  ro^  of,  the  coast ; 
and  then  occurs  a  series  of  rocks  inteiifcniiil  c  mtween  serpen- 


tiiM^id  diallage ;  among  which  Is  a  beautiful  rock,  which  con. 
tinues  for  thm  miles  to  line  the  coast,  and  extends  inland 
throu^  the  gFeato:  part  of  the  parish  of  St  Keveme.  It  (xm. 
Nsts  m  felspar  and  hornblende,  and  from  its  hardness  and  beauty 
seems  fitted  for  architectural  ornament.  Greenstone  again  in- 
trudes  itself  at  Porthowstock;  and  is  succeeded  by  serpentine  on 
the  north-west  nde  of  Porthalla,  imposed  on  reddWi  talc,  which, 
as  bdbre,  rests  on  clay  slate.  If  tlm  be  primitive  slate,  the  ser- 
pmtine  occupies  the  same  geoli^cal  position  as  in  other  parts 
Europe  where  it  has  been  observed.  The  paper.  No.  4,  of  the 
vcdume  which  contains  these  statements,  is  written  by  A.  Ma- 
jendie.  Esq.  and  is  accompanied  by  a  geological  map  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  which  it  describes. 

^r  Humphry  Davy,  in  a  paper  (No.  5.)  entitled  Hints  on 
the  Gcolo^  oi  Cornwall,  rerers  to  granite  veins  in  places  re¬ 
sembling  those  which  occur  in  that  country.  At  SoUarney  in 
Ireland,  Arran  in  Scotland,  and  Morlaix  in  Brittany,  such  in¬ 
stances  occur ;  but  he  looked  in  vain  for  gramte  vans,  both  in 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrmiees.  Fragments  of  micaceous  sclnst  are 
found  mcluded  in  granite  in  Cornwall,  and  at  Killarney  in  Ire¬ 
land,  Ballyhulish  in  Scotland,  and  the  granite  used  for,  building 
in  Mazence,  in  France.  The  porphyry  of  the  county  belongs  to 
the  dike  formation.  The  Wherry  mine,  sunk  in  the  sea  near 
Penzance,  exhibits  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  of 
veins,  that  has  hitherto  occurred.  **  The  principal  metals  were 
**  oxide  of  tin,  and  sul[diuret  of  copper ;  but  ores  of  cobalt  and 
**  lead  likewise  occurrra,  and  the  variety  of  metallic  substances 
“  found  with  them  in  minute  quantities,  was  very  extraordinary.'* 
Amoi^  these  were  oude  of  titanium,  oxide  of  uranium  and  of 
iron,  pechblende,  nickel,  arsenical  pyrites,  and  heaps  of  blende. 
The  serpentine  district  of  the  county  has  not  yet  obtained  the 
attention  which  it  merits.  The  true  constituent  parts  of  the 
**  reck  appear  to  be  res[dendent  hornblende,  and  felspar^  The 
hornUende  crystals  are  sometimes  of  large  rize,  and  generally  of 
a  green  or  a  li^  colour.  The  oocurrence  of  steatite  veins  in  the 
serpentine  rock  su^ests  interesting  inquiries.  Are  they  chemii 
cal  or  mechanical  depositipns  ?  Sir  H.  Davy  inclines  to  the  last 
opinion,  because  the  felspar  of  serpentine  is  liable  to  decompori- 
tion,  and,  when  washed  ^wn  into  the  chasms  the  rocks,  will 
necessarily  gaii|  that  kind  of  loose  aggregation  which  belongs  to 
steatite.  The  relation  of  the  Cornish  serpentine  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  rocks  is  worthy  of  examination :  On  the  north,  it  seenu 
Jp  p^  into  micaceous  slate ;  at  Cape  lizard,  it  is  bounded  by 
stratified  sienit^  with  black  micaceous  schist;  and  in  Kynana 
Coye,  a  protuberanc^Di  granite  overhangs  the  wlute  sand. 
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No.  10.  is  on  Elvan  Courses^  by  Joseph  Came,  Esq.  and  de^ 
tiuh  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  mines.  The  term  Elvan 
is  applied  to  beds  or  mkes  of  different  kinds  of  rocks  traversing 
JcilkUf  called  charibels  or  courses  by  the  miners,  and  remarkable 
for  their  effects  on  the  metallic  veins,  or  lodee^  as  they  are  provin- 
dally  denominated.  In  some  mines,  an  elvan  course  forebodes 
povertV)  and  in  others  riches.  They  run  from  east  to  west, 
underlie  to  the  north  more  rapidly  than  the  lodet^  and  come  in 
contact  with  them  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Sometimes  the  lode 
passes  through  the  elvan,  without  any  apparent  change — as  in 
Weeth  copper  mine  in  Gwinear,  where  the  elvan  is  nomstone 
porphyry,  with  quartz.  Sometimes  the  lode  is  shrunk  in  size, 
and  impoverished  in  quality — as  in  Rosewall-hill  tin  mine  in  Jje- 
iant,  where  the  elvan,  150  mthoms  below  the  surface,  seems  to  be 
cloee-grained  granite,  with  homeblende  and  chlorite.  Sometimes 
the  lode  is  divided  and  hardened — as  in  Huel  Ann  coppmr  nnne 
in  Phillack,  where  the  elvan  is  compact  chlorite,  sometimes 
the  lode  is  mixed  with  the  elvan — as  in  three  adjoining  mines  in 
Cravan,  where  the  elvan  is  quartz,  mica,  and  chlorite.  Sometimes 
the  lode  is  enlarged  and  enriched — as  in  Iluel  Alfred  copper 
mine  in  Phillack,  where  the  elvan  is  homstone  porphyry.  Some- 
limes  the  lode  is  unproved,  anjd  ramified  into  the  man — as  in 
Huel  Vor  in  the  pansh  of  Breage,  where  the  elvan  is  chiefly  hom- 
jitonc,  with  decomposed  felspar  amd  quartz.  Sometimes,  in  the 
same  course,  the  lode  is  improved  as  above,  or  divided  into 
branches,  equally  lich  as  when  entire — as  in  West  Huel  For¬ 
tune  copper  mine  in  Ludgian,  where  the  elvan  is  homstone 
porphyry.  And  sometimes  the  elvan,  without  being  intersected 
by,  or  united  to  a  lode,  is  full  of  minute  cross  veins  of  copper 
ore — as  in  Chace-water  copppr  mine  in  Kenwyn.  ' 

From  the  whole,  we  may  easily  perceive  the  difficulty,  not  to  say 
the  impossibility,  of  forming  any  theory  of  universal  application  to 
Elvan  Courses  as  connected  with  lodes" 


The  paper  (No.  14.)  on  some  remarkable  phenomena  attend¬ 
ing  the  lodes  ^  Polgooth  tin  mine,  by  John  ^wkins.  Esq.' may 
be  r^arded  as  a  sequel  to  tl^at  of  Mr.  Came  on  Elvan  Courses; 
and  therefoire  an  analysis  of  it  is  introduced  here,  as  its  proper 
place.  The  rich  Polgooth  mine  traverse  I^Uae  from  east  to  west, 
with  an  underlie  to  the  north,  and  with  a  breadth  vai^ng  froi^ 
six  to  twelve  inches.  This  v^,  which,  fin*  distinction,  is  called 
the  Polgooth  lode,  is  intersected  at  differfbt  pla&a  by  other  lodes 
productive  of  tin  ore,  mnning  in  an  opposite  direction.  Of  these, 
that  of  Screeds,  and  that  of  Sl  Martvn^s.  deserve  ta^)e  mention¬ 
ed,  where  they  pass  throvidlnrie  Polgooth  lode ;  also  crow 
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each  other  obliquelv,  forming  a  figure  resembling  the  letter  X; 
but  are  both  heaved  in  consequence  of  the  intersection.  About 
S20  fathoms  south  of  Polgooth  lode,  an  elvan  course  cuts  through 
St  Martyn''s  lode;  and  both  the  lode  and  the  elvan  are  heaved 
to  a  gr^  distance  by  the  intersection  of  mi  upright  flukarit 
which  runs  nearly  in  an  angle  of  30*’  to  the  direction  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  paper  is  accompanied  with  a  plate,  exhilnting  the 
veins  and  dikes  which  thus  traverse  the  rocky  district,  and  which 
cross,  divide,  and  disturb  each  other  in  their  courses. 

The  mines  of  Cornwall  were,  till  lately,  worked  by  the  usual, 
but  dangerous,  process  of  blasting  with  gunpowder ;  and  so  ma¬ 
nifold  and  disastrous  were  the  instances  of  accidental  explosion 
which  from  time  to  time  occurred,  that,  at  last,  the  sympathy  of 
the  philanthropist,  and  the  in^nuity  of  the  philosopher,  were 
rous^  and  engaged  together  in  devising  the  means  of  allevia¬ 
tion  and  prevention.  Their  labour  has  been  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess  by  the  invention  and  introduction  of  several  safety  instru¬ 
ments.  A  sqfety-bary  composed  of  86  parts  of  copper,  and  14 
of  tin — an  alloy  not  apt  to  strike  fire,  like  the  common  iron  tam¬ 
per — has  been  introduced,  with  good  consequences,  into  maiiy  of 
the  mines.  An  instrument  also,  to  deliver  the  charge  without 
loss,  called  the  shifHnff-cartridgfy  has  been  invented.  This  ii>- 
strument  is  a  copper  cylinder,  two  feet  in  length,  and  one  inch 
in  diameter,  containing  a  moveable  rod  graduated  in  inches,  and 
furnished  with  a  leaden  plug  at  its  lower  end.  This  rod  is  drawn 
up  to  leave  room  for  the  charge ;  the  mouth  of  the  cyhnder  is 
covered  with  moistened  clay  ;  it  is  then  introduced  into  the  bore ; 
and  the  charge  is  delivered  in  a  mass  at  the  bottom.  From  the 
general  adoption  of  the  shifitn^-cartridgCy  a  double  advantage, 
it  is  said,  would  result ;  the.  miners  would  be  less  exposed  than 
they  are  under  the  old  system  of  charging  holes  with  gunpow¬ 
der  ;  and  a  saving  of  that  article,  to  the  amount  of  L.6000  Ster¬ 
ling,  would  be  eflected  annually.  Dr.  Paris  (No.  9.)  on  Safety 
Instruments. 

John  Hawkins,  Esq^.  (No.  13.)  after  some  unsatisfactory  no¬ 
tices  of  ancient  submarine  mining,  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  a  mine  which  was  sunk  in  the  sea  near  Penzance.  This  sub¬ 
marine  mine,  which  bore  the  name  of  Huel  Wherry,  had,  to¬ 
wards  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  attracted  the  attention, 
^d  angaged  the  enterprise,  of  some  adventurer,  who,  however, 
had  been  soon  obliged  to  abandon  his  undertaking.  But,  in  1 778, 
tlie  attempt  was^renai^d  with  better  success  by  Thomas  Curtis 
a  poor  miner,  whose  whole  capital  did  not  pertuqis  exceed  L.10. 
The  rock  ift.which  the  mine  waag^k  is  under  water  10  months 
iu  the  year;  during  spring-tidestn^^pth  is  19  feet;  and  it  ii 
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instantly  fretted  by  the  breaking  of  a  strong  surf.  Yet,  br 
well-directed  and  perseveribg  eiforta,  a  pump-shaft  was  sunk 
to  drain  the  excavations;  aiM  a  water-pniof  frame  of  boards, 
pitch,  and  oakum,  was  erected  to  repel  the  tide.  In  process  of 
time  a  steam  engine  was  substituted  for  the  pump,  ana  a  wood-, 
en  bridge  between  the  mine  and  the  shore  served  to  fiadlitate  the 
conveyance  of  the  ore  and  the  deada.  The  workings  in  this 
mine  were  confined  to  an  elvan  couraey  the  whole  mass  of  which 
was  richly  impregnated  with  tin.  During  tiie  period  in  which  it 
was  worked,  it  yiekled  ore’  to  the  amount  of  L.70,000 ;  and  it  is 
uncertain  how  long  it  might  have  continued  to  pour  forth  its 
treasures,  had  not  mi  American  vessel  broken  from  her  moorings, 
dashed  against  the  stage,  demolished  the  'machinery,  and  so 
«‘put  an  end  to  an  adventure  which,  both  in  ingenuity  and 
success,  was  probably  never  equalled  ia  any  country.'*  The 
author  has  omitted  to  inhirm  us  when  this  occurred,  biiit  it  must 
have  been  at  a  period  siKiaequent  to  1792.  • 

The'  assertion  of  the  late  Bishop  of  LlandaiF,  that  all  the  silver 
produced  in  Great  Britain  is  exhw^ted  from  lead,  was  perhaps 
correct  when  his  chemical  essays  were  first  published.  But,  since 
that  time,  it  is  well  known  that  silver  ore  and  native  silver  have 
been  found  frequently  in  Cornwall,  independent  of  that  metal. 
^In  1788,  fibrous  native  rilver  was  diacmsered  in  a  north  and 
south  loiky  which  ^nelded  lead  rich  in  rilver,  Vitreous  and  ar- 
senicated  mlver  ore,  black  oxide  ’of  nlver,  and  ca{^lary  native 
rilver,  were  afterwards  found  in  a  cros#  course  at  the  90,  and 
continued  to  the  120  fathoms  level.  An  account  of  this  disco¬ 
very  is  inserted  among  the  **  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  1801.”  A  small  Quantity  of  grey  rilver  ore,  and  also  of  na¬ 
tive  rilver,  were  found,  in  1810,  at  Dolcoath;  in  a  copper  lode 
near  a  cross  course.  Silver  ore,  in  detached  masses,  with  small 
bunches  of  native  rilver,  was,  in  1812,  discovered ’m  Huel  Duchy 
near  Callington,  while  a  search  was  making  for  copper.  In  1818, 
native  silver  was  found  in  Huel  Alfred,  aa  if  plated  on  copper 
ore,  and  in  Huel  Bassed,  in  a  cross  course,  88  rathoms  from  the 
'surface.  A  small  bunch  of  blackish-grey  silver  ore,  containing 
a  great  deal  of  arsenic,  and  spothose  iron,  with  native  silver, 
was  also  discovered,  in  1814,  in  the  75  fathoms  level,  in  an  eait 
and  west  ct^per  lode.  The  last  instance  on  record  of  the  disco- 
very  of  this  precious  metal  occurred,  in  1815,  in  Willsworthy 
mine,  from  which  specimens  of  native  silver  have  been  obtuned, 
of  larger  size,  and  ^  greater  beauty,  than  had  been  before  met 
with  in  Cornwall.  • 

'  The  silver  hitherto  discovered  in  Cornwall  has,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  occurred  In  killas,  mr  argilhccous  sdustus,  Aid  generally  m 
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cross  cours^i  or  north  and  south  lodes-^  fact  which  sug^U 
the  propriety  of  subjecting  all  the  mines  running  in  that  mrec- 
tion  to  a  careful  scrutiny.  No.  13.  by  Joseph  Came,  Esq. 

No.  19>  contmns  various  notices  and  facts  respecting  the  ob- 
MCts  of  the  Society.  In  the^st  place,  it  is  intimate  by  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Gregor,  that  kupfer  nickel  has  been  lately  raised 
from  PengeUev  mine  in  the  puish  of  St.  Ewct  at  about  70  fa¬ 
thoms  below  the  surface,  ana  that  the  ore  is  of  very  rare  occur¬ 
rence.  fid,  Mr.  JtJin  Rule  informs  us,  that,  in  1814)  the  larg. 
est  cavern  hitherto  seen  in  the  country  was  discovered  in  the 
slate  county  <^Dolooath,at  the  depth  of  170  fathoms  from  the  sur¬ 
face.  ^  in  the  mine  of  Little  Bounds,  which  has  been  carried  to 
a  conriderable  distance  under  the  sea,  Mr.  Chenalls  had  observed 
a  continual  formation  stalactites.  These  were  all  removed,  and 
the  mine  shut  up ;  and,  two  years  i^rwards,  it  was  found  that 
staiactites,  many  of  wl^h  were  18  inches  in  length,  and  one  in 
thickness,  had  l^n  formed  during  the  interval.  They  are  sup¬ 
posed  by ,  Dr.  Paris  to  be  the  result  of  decomposed  pyrites. 
4^  Sand  from  a  stream  at  Lanarth,  in  the  pirish  of  St.  Keveroe, 
was  found,  1^  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Paris,  to  be  the  ore 
of  titanium.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  mcfiaccAanite,  and 
may  be  obtiuned  in  any  quantity.  5fA,  A  substance  resembling 
gnei^  has  been  lately  taken  from  the  boiler  of  the  steam  engine 
of  Ifuel  Alfred.  The  water  with  which  the  boiler  was  fed  was 
taken  from  the  deepest  part  of  the  mine,  and  contained  many 
mineral  substances,  both  in  chemical  solution  and  mechanical 
suspenrion,  which,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  formed  a 
rocxy  crust  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ix^er.  The  artificial  formation 
of  tms  substance  cannot  be  detected  by  inspection ;  and  one  spew 
cimen  of  it  was  observed  to  be  traversed  ny  metallic  veins — a 
phenomenon  which  is  thus  expliuned : 

After  the  deposition  of  the  stony  matter,  the  workiof  cX  the  en¬ 
gine  was  suspended  ftw  several  months,  during  which  interval  the 
crust  dried,  aM  of  course  cracked.  Upon  its  being  again  set  to  work, 
the  water  was  derived  from  a  different  part  of  the  mine,  and  contain¬ 
ed  pyritical  and  other  metallic  hnpuritie^  which  were  deposited  in 
the  msures,  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  former  crust  The  fissures 
of  one  of  the  specimens  are  filled  with  crystals  of  the  tulpkaie  of  Bme.** 
—Dr.  Paris. 

A  new'  substance  has  been  discovered  accompanying 
Welsh  culm,  tt  occurs  in  lumps  of  a  dense  texture,  perfectly 
^umnflammahle.  When  ppunded  and  subjected  to  heat,  along 
'with  twice  its  weight  of'  tne  nitrate  qfharyjtes^  in  a  platina  cruci¬ 
ble,  a  violent  detonation  takes  place,  with  a  copious  evolution  .of 
prusac  aod ;  and  the  residue  in  the  crucible  conrists  cA  the  prua- 
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tuUe  and  carbonate  of  barytes.  The  speciBc  gravity  of  this  sub. 
Stance  appears  to  be  1.657 ;  and  perhaps  Prussian  blue  may  b« 
formed  ww  >4  when  its  properties  are  better  ui)da'8tood.  D^. 
Paris. — The  1th  relates  to  the  annual  exportation  of  stores  and 
clays  for  the  purpose  of  architecture,  manufactures,  and  the  arts. 
The  docks  at  Chatham,  and  the  Waterloo  Bridge  in  London,  (part¬ 
ly,)  are  built  of  Cornwall  granite ;  and  for  these  works  Jbrty  ihone- 
sand  tons  have  been  exported  in  course  of  the  last  seven  years. 
2135  tons  oipetunze,  (decomposing  granite)  and  1775  ttms  (n  koo. 
lifi,  (a  spedes  of  clay  derived  from  felspar)  are  shipped  annual, 
ly  at  Charles-Town  to  Worcestershire,  for  the  China  Manufac¬ 
tories.  About  !2  tons  of  the  Cape  Lizard  steatite^  or  soap-rock, 
are*  annually  quarried  and  exports.  From  near  Lelant  3^  tons 
qf  clay  go  every  year  to  Swansea,  for  the  smelting  furnaces. 
These  arp  rich  sources  of  emolument,  and  are  capal&  of  being 
varied  and  increased.  Dr.  Paris.~T^A.  Small  quantities  of  golo, 
intermixed  with  quartz^  have  been  found  while  streaming  for 
tin  in  a  moor  in  the  parish  of  X^pek.  Sir  Christopher  Hankins, 
Bart. — 9th,  In  the  bason  at  Portleven,  twenty-five  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  road,  and  a  little  above  water-mark,  the  Rev. 
John  I^odgers  has  observjed  several  stumps  of'  oaks  and  willows, 
imbedded  in  the  vegetable  mould,  all  app^ntly  in  situ,  with 
their  roots  extending  through  the  mud.  These  stumps  indicate 
rither  a  rise  of  the  sea  or  a  subadence  of  the  soil  rince  the  period 
of  their  growth.  KXA,  Wood  tin,  from  the  instances  its  oc. 
currence  hitherto,  seems  to  be  contained  in  vans  of  schorl  rock, 
traversing  granite,  like  thp  common  of  tin.  A.  Mmendie, 
Bsq. — 11 /lA,  Smmming-stone  tqipears  to  conrist  chiefly  of  a  ske¬ 
leton  of  siliceous  matter ;  and  the  minuteness  of  its  cells,  together 
with  the  arrangement  of  their  plates,  seems  to  account  for  its  buoy- 
oncy  in  water.  From  a  specimen  of  this  substance  found  in  Ped- 
lumdrae,  near  Redruth,  it  iqipcars  to  have  been  originally  nothmg 
but  Jluor  sjMr,  loosely  connected,  into  which  silicei^s  matter  has 
been  introduc^,  by  water  mixed  with  k  having  passed  through 
the  mass.  ^  Qn  one  ride"  of  the  specimen  alluded  to,  **  the 
fluor  has  beep  dissolved,  and  the  riliceous  matter  renuuns  just  in 
the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  swimming  stone." 

The  longest,  and  not  the  least  important,  paper  in  the  volume, 
(No.  16.)  is  by  Dr.  Paris,  on  the  geologu^  structure  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  with  the  view  of  tracing  its  influence  on  its  agricultural 
economy.  The  principal  rocks  of  (he  oountv  are  gramte,  schist, 
hornblende,  anil  serpentine,  with  beds  of  limestone,  dykes  of 
porphyry,  veins  of  quartz,  and  of  other  minerals.  Dranite  forma 
tile  skeleton  of  the  county,  and  its  debris  constitutes  what  ia 
prorincially  termed  sods  which  occupy  an  ex(eQh 
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tic  boulden  and  {nig|maks  of  aeoite  lie  acattercd  in  aU  direc¬ 
tions;  and  jet,  in  point  of  luxuriant  firuitfulneas,  it  maj  be  de¬ 
nominated 'the  garooi  of  Cornwall.  Both  the^roMon  and  the 
da^  roils  become  mutually  enriched  as  they  ap{woadi  each  other, 
•jkT the  line  of  their  junction,  from  its  superim:  fertility,  may  be 
traced  hv  the  eye.  This  is  still  more  observable  in  those  places 
where  tl^  boni^nde  formation  intrudes  itself^  as  nm  be  aeen 
on  the  valuable  estates  of  Castle  Hpmeck  and  Trcrei&.  In  all 
sudi  situations  a  zone  t^JertiRiy  marks  the  junction  of  the  gr^ 
nite,  the  date,  and  the  hmUende  rodca 
4tA,  The  list  scH  (haracteristic  of  Cornwall  is  that  superin¬ 
cumbent  upon  serpentine,  and  is  confined  to  a  small  part  of 
die  Lizard  peninsula.  This  sc^  owin^r  to  magnerian  earth 
form'mg  one  of  its  ingredients,'  is  of  inferior  fertiuty ;  but  it  is 
well  known  to  botanists  the  habitat  of  the  erica  vagane,  to 
whose  existence  magne^an  earth  seems  to  be  essential.  The  mi¬ 
neral  manures  applied  to  these  rocky  soils  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  their  improvement,  are  chiefly  sea-sand  and  calcare- 
ous-eand.  The  fmtner  imparts  a  portion  of  salt  to  the  st^  on 
which  it  is  hud ;  and,  by  its  mechanical  action,  divides  its  parti¬ 
cles  eoually.  The  latter  is  composed  of  the  debru  of  shells,  and 
is  used  so  extenrivriy,  that,  in  one  day,  4000  horse  loads  have 
been  taken'from  Buw,  in  the  parish  of  Stratton ;  and  it  is  com¬ 
puted  that  $4,000  cart-loads  are  annually  carried  Bom  the  har- 
twiir  of  Padsiow.  This  shelly  sand  varies  in  respect  of  its  eom- 
pontion  with  the  state  of  the  tide,  and  the  direction  of  the  wincL 
It,  however,  in  general,  contmns  from  60  to  64  per  cent  of  thie 
caibonate  of  lime,  which  would  seem  to  undergo  omerent  changes 
in  different  aosla.  It  af^iears  sometimes  to  be  convert^  intone 
sulphate  time  ot  gypsani.  This  substance  Tias  been  applied 
as  a  manure  with  signal  success  in  America.  A  little  of  it  ^priul^- 
led  on  a  meadow,  in  the  form  of  letters,  produced  a  luxuriance 
distmgiushable  in  a  few  days  from  the  surrounding  grass.  In 
Ammca  it  is  used  as  a  top^esdngfae  grass  lands,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  bushel  Weighu^  701b.  to  an  acre.  The  Americans 
attribute  its  fertiliring  effects  to  its  solubility  hi  water,  and  its 
consequent  absorption  by  the  roots  of  the  ;  and,  in  proof' 
of  this  opinion,  found  that  50  or  60  bushels  of  burnt  gyp¬ 

sum  was  not  so  emrient  as  one  which  had  not  undergone  tbiid 
operation.  *  ‘  . 

,  “  It  is  undoableAy  necessary,**  observes  die  ootbor^  **  befere  wr 
esn  hope  to  apply  any  mineral  niamire  with  adTantoffe,  io  andenUnd 
the  nature  of  Ha  operation.  1  trust,  tfacr^SaK,  du4  I  may  be  excused 
tat  hsssrding  the  following  tbeoiy  ta  expiaaetion  of  the  modmt  opa> 
rtmdi  of  the  sulphate  of  lu^  The  solabili^  of  thh  snbstanoe  mjri^ 
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ter  affords  a  gnet  fiKiUty  to  Hs  introduction  into  the  circulating  fluids 
of  a  iplant ;  and  hence,  whatever  diminishes  this  property  diminishss 
also  Its  fertilising  powers.  It  is  thus,  therefore,  enah^  to  penetrate 
and  pervade  the  whole  vegetable  organization,  and  to  enter  into  com* 
bination  writh  its  woody  fibre,  by  which  the  denuto  of  its  textore  wOl 
be'  increased,  and,  consequently,  the  vascularity  of  the  ^lant,  and  the 
evaporation  fVom  Hs  leaves,  in  the  same  ratio,  diminished.  Freon 
theie  views,  H  would  appear  that  g3rpsum  does  not  act  by  effecting 
any  chemical  chailge  in  tne  soil,  but  smly  by  diminishing  the  pknt^t 
evapoitoBon.  This  idea  seems  to  be  fully  bme  out  ^  toe  evideim 
whi^  is  furnished  by  the  diflerentdrcumstances  attendingthe  operation 
of  this  manure.  We'find,  for  example,  that  succulent  v^^etables,  plant¬ 


ed  on  dry  sc^,  are  those  which  are  principally  benefited  by  its  wpii.« 
cation,  and  that  the  various  grasses  so  manured  retiun  their  verdure 
in  the  driest  season,  and  on  the  most  arid  lands ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  we  find  that  these  crops,  especially  clover,  acquire  a  proportion¬ 
ate  increase  in  the  density  ^  their  flbre-^that  is  to  say,  they  become 
much  more  rank  and  stubborn.** 


We  have  purposely  reserved  to  the  last  an  abridgment  of  No. 
18y  in  which  Henry  BoasC)  Esq.  records  the  introduction  of  the 
steam-engine  to  the  mines  of  Peru  in  South  America.  This  great 
event  was  brought  about  by  a  succession  of  occurrences  appar¬ 
ently  fortuitoua  M.  Francois  Uvill^,  a  native*  of  Switzerland, 
who  had  found  in  Peru  some  of  the  richest  mines  falling  into 
decay,  or  actually  drowned,  from  the  impossibility  of  draining 
them  by  manual  labour,  haid  conceived  the  idea  of  introducing 
to  that  end  the  steam-engine  firom  Euit^.  When  in  London, 
in  1811,  with  the  view  of  accomplishing  his  deagn,  he  saw  by 
aeddent,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  England  in  despair  of  effect¬ 
ing  his  purpose,  the  model  of  an  iraprov^  steam-engine  exposedfor 
sale  in  a  shop  in  Fitzroy  Square.  '  Struck  with  the  simpheity  and 
excellence  of  the  principle  on  which  it  was  constructed,  he  bought 
k,  carried  it  to  Lima,  am  hastened  to  try  its  effects  on  the  highest 
ridges  of  Pasco.  SaUsfied  with  the  res^t  of  his  experiment,  he, 
and  some  opulent  merchants  of  Lima,  contracted  witn  the  propito- 


—a  circiimstaiioe  wluch  made  him  acquainted  with  the  name  and 
condition  ci  Mr.  Trtvilihick,  the  cdtatriver  and  cmistructor  of  the 
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model  which  had  inspired  such  flattering  'expectations.  <<  Mr. 
Trewithick,”  said  Mr.  Teague,  the  passenger  who  had  given  him 
this  information,  **  is  mj  relative,  and  widnn  a  few  h^rs  after 
our*amTal  at  Falmouth  I  can  bring  fo\i  t^ether.^  The  pro¬ 
mised  introduction  took  place,  and  with  Mr.  Trevithick  M.  UviU6 
resided  Kveral  months,  and  was  by  him  instructed  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  mining,  and  the  mana^ment  of  machinery.  Though  the 
opinion  of  Messrs.  Watt  ana  Bolton  was  expressed  against  the 
pncticability  of  the  design,  from  the  great  elevation  of  the  mines, 
and  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country, — ^yet  havings  1^  the 
inventive  genius  of  Mr.  TjvVithidc^  obtainira  mne  engines  of  high 
preKure,  on  a  still  farther  im^ved  system^  with  them,  and  three 
Ornish  men  to  erect  and  work  them,  by  permission  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government,  he  sidled  from  Portsmouth  for  South  America 
on  the  1st  of  September,  1814 ;  and  in  1816,  the  Jiret  8team>- 
eng^  ever  seen  tn  tkai  sorf  of  the  world  begem  to  work. 

•  The  author  remarks  tnat  great  ceremony  was  observed  on  this 
occasaoB,  and  that  the  report  of  the  official  deputation  appmnted 
to  superintend  the  new  operations,  as  publish^  in  the  Lima  Ga^ 
aette  on  10th  August^  1816,  was  expressed  in  very  high-sound¬ 
ing  huiguaget 

**  Immense  and  incessant  labour,"  they  say, "  and  boundless  expense, 
have  conquered  difficulties  hitherto  esteemi^  altogether  insuperable  : 
and  we  have,  with  unlimited  admiration,  witnes^d  the  erection  and 
astonishing  operation  of  the  first  steam-engine.  It  iS  established  in 
die  celebrated  and  royal  mineral  territory  culed  the  mountain  Yaiiii- 
cocha,  in  the  province  of  Tarma ;  and  we  have  had  the  felkHw  of  see¬ 
ing  the  drain  of  the  first  shaft  on  the  Santa  Rosa  mine  in  the  noble 
'disoict  of  Pasco.*^  “  We  are  ambitious,"  (they  continue),  "  of  trans- 
mittii^  to  posterity  the  details  of  an  undertaking  of  such  prodigious 
magnitude,  from  which  we  anticipate  a  torrent  f  diver  that  sh^  fill 
surrounding  nations  with  astonishment."  They  then  ^  on  to  name 
a  number  ^  individuals  on  whom  the  "  eternal  gratitude  of  all  good 
Spaniards"  is  invoked  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remi^able,  that  the  only 
Englnhman  mentioned  by  name  in  this  list  of  worthies  ia  Mr.  Bull ! 
(one  of  dte  three  Comishmen.)" 

Mr.  Richard  Trevithick  belongs  to  that  supermr  class  of  mi¬ 
ners  demnninated  Captains,  and  one  whose  talents  and  attention 
had  been  long  emjployed  in  plans  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
steam-engine.  His  wject  was,  through  intense  heat,  to  impart 
a  greater  elasUc  force  to  the  steam  :  on  this  principie  the  model  was 
constructed,  which  was  found,  from  its  ui^  pressure,  to  be  so 
applicable  to  the  rare  atmosf^ere  of  the  Peruvian  Cordilleras. 
On  the  6th  of  February,  1817,  Mr.  Trevithick  arrived  at  lima, 
with  a  second  cargo  of  machmery,  among  which  were  furnacf^fbr 
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purifying  ulver  ore  by^knon,  (an  experiment  now  become  n^. 
cewary  from  the  extreme  acareity  of  quicknlver  for  the  fornicr 
proccM)>  and  a  cooaiderabk  quantity  of  omning  iq)paratus.  He 
was  instantly  prewnted  to  the  Viceroy,  by  w&rni  he  was  most 
graciously  received ;  and  his  arrival  was  officially  announced  in 
the  lima  Grazetta.  He  is  there  styled  Don  tUcardo  Trcvi. 
thick,  an  eminent  professor  of  mecmmics,  machinery,  and  mine¬ 
ralogy  ;  inventor  and  constructor  of  the  engines  the  last  pa. 
tent;  and  who  directed  the  executkm  of  the  machinery  now  ^ 
work  in  Pasco.”  .  .  • 

IVhen  the  reimeings  and  cmigr^ulatimis  for  his  arrival  bad 
subsided,  Mr.  Trevithick  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  royal 
mint  ef  Peru,  and  was  instructea  to  use  his  endeavours  to  incieaae 
the  powers  of  the  cmmng  machinery  ax-f(dd.  Before  this  could 
be  eftected,  it  was  found  necessary  to  augment  the  power  of  a  wa>- 
ter  wheel ;  a  work  which  could  not  be  accomplished  unless  with¬ 
in  the  enclosure  of  a  convent,  inaccessible,  by  its  regulations,  to 
every  male  except  the  father  confessor.  After  the  officers  of  the 
mint  had  been  repulsed,  and  were  conviaoed  of  the  impc^ibility  cf 
obtaining  admisaioo  within  this  sacred  recess,  Mr.  Trevithick,  who 
had  already  surmounted  so  many  obstacles,  and  who  w^.-.  to 
be  driven  ^m  his  purpose  by  the  interdict  of  supersUtion,  ,  High  , 
a'  layman  a  foreigner  and  a  bmretic  was  more  successful  in 
appucation. 

"  Without  the  knowledge  of  any  one,"  sayshe, "  except  Mr.  Page  and 
my  interpreter,  I  walked  up  without  seeming  to  know  there  was  any 
objection  to  admit  men,  and  rung  the  bell  at  the  outer  door.  A  female 
slave  came  to  the  gate,  to  whom  the  interpreter  told  my  name  and  bu¬ 
siness,  which  she  carried  in.  Presently  thiee  aged  nuns  amieared,  and 
said  I  could  not  be  admitted.  I  mformed  them  that  1  had  come  from 
England  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  Royal  Mint,  and  could  not 
proceed  without  examining  and  measuring  the  water  courses.  They  then 
retired,  and  after  consultation  we  were  admitted,  conducted  over  the 
premisss,  and  shewn  the  du^  and  other  places  without  reserve.” 

It  is  graldfyiag  to  learn  from  the  latest  accounts  of  Mr.  Trevi¬ 
thick,  that  he  was  enjoying  the  well-earned  reward  of  his  ingemu- 
ty  and  perseverance,  in  increa«ng  distinction,  extensive  influence, 
and  the  flattering  prospect  of  great  wealth. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  Uie  western  world  is  at  present  ub- 
,  dergoii^  more  revmutions  than  one ;  for,  iiklependently  of  the 
great  p^tieal  struggles  in  wlndi  the  provinces  of  3outh  America 
Imve  oeen  engagra  during  the  last  seven  yeaji^  it  is  easy  to 
antieipate  that  the  possession  of  the  steam-engine  will  entirely 
change  the  system  of  working  the  mines.  And  as  the  author  of 
the  paper  in  wlucli  this  information  is  contained  remarks,  it  is 
suiBly  somethii^  new  fmr  a  lima  Gazette  to  extol  the  superior 
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attainments  of  foreigners,  and  to  praise  the  liberality  of  the  Bri> 
tish  government,  for  imparting  tne  benefits  of  Briti^  improve¬ 
ments.  Nor  will  the  efiects  or  these  chiuiges  be  confined  to  Sonth 
America  alone ;  for  while,  in  consequence  of  them,  avarice  may 
confidently  thence  expect  a  great  influx  of  the  precious  metals, 
phdosc^y  may,  with  equal  certainty,  look  forwa^  to  tkeiMrease 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

To  the  fdlowing  papers,  as  they  are  not  susceptible  of  abndg- 
ment,  we  refer  our  readers.  No.  6.  Observations  on  a  remark¬ 
able  change  which  metallic  tin  undergoes  under  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances,  a^  on  its  partial  convmion'  into  a  muriate  of  tin.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Gregor. — No.  8.  Observations  on  the  prooessea 
for  making  different  preparations  of  Arsenic,  wbkdi  are  practised 
in  Saxony ;  and  on  those  for  preparing  Smalt  or  Cobalt,  as  pur¬ 
sued  in  Bt^emia.  By  Jtdin  Uenry  Vivian,  Esq.—^And  Na  17i 
On  a  process  of  reflmng  Tin.  B^  John  Hawkins,  Esq.  Neither 
will  our  limits  permit  us  to  enter  into  an  analynsof  No.  8;  entitled 
a  sketch  of  the  plan  of  the  Mining  Acadeimes  of  Freyberg  and 
Schemnitz;  nor  of  No.  15,  Renuu^  on  the  Salt  Mines  of  WDlit- 
ska  in  Poland,  and  of  Salzburg  in  Germany ;  both  by  John  Hmk 
ty  Vivian,  Esq. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  number  of  queries  proposed  to 
Captains  of  mines,  and  other  persons  connected  with  tne  practicid 
paA  of  mining ;  and  with  a  tabular  view  of  the  produce  of  the  tin 
and  copper  mines  of  Cornwall,  durn^  the  years  1815, 1816,  and 
1817,  tne  average  annual  value  of  the  latter  being  L.510,2ii2, 
28.2d. 

yVe  shall  nof/  conclude  our  analysis  of  this  volume  by  observ¬ 
ing,  that  the  authors  of  the  several  papers  which  it  oontiuns  have, 
in  our  ofnnion,  wisdy  abstained  from  the  indulgence  of  theoreti¬ 
cal  discussion.  Dr^  Paris  indeed  has  peculated  freely  and  in- 

Snuously  on  the  phenomena  which  he  liad  examined ;  and  Sir 
umphi^  Davy  has  avowed  of  what  spirit  he  is.  But  the 
other  writers  have  in  general  contented  tkmselveawkh  fiuthfuUy 
recording  sudi  facts  as  came  under  their  observation.  In  this 
mode  of  jnrocedure  they  have,  at  once  furnished  a  proof  of  their 
diligence,  and  affntkd  an  example  which  ought  to  be  imitated. 
Let  geolo^cal  facts  and  specimens  be  odkoted'  with  the  utmost 
assiduity ;  let  memoirs  of  such  surveys  as  are  from  time  to  tune 
made  be  freely  disseminated ;  and  let  a  friaidly  inteveourae  be 
nudntmned  between  the  lovers  of'  geological  luaearch,  and  then> 
iriiatever  may  be  the  fhte  of  the  rivd  theories,  we  may  odafidently 
antidpate  that,  at  no  distant  period,  the  accumulation  of  aooca- 
tibie  and  wdl-authenticated  facts  will  conduct  the  saientific 
mind,  by  the  highway  of  induction,  to  tha  aaoeteanaMaa  oteulh. 
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AliiT.  IV.  Pnmcipia  Hehrmm;  ampritiinff  a  Grammatical  Ana> 
lysis  ^564  verses^  atiecitdjnm  the  Hebrew  Psalms^  tn  tokkk 

•  are  Jbtmd  ncarlmeUl  the  radical  words  in  common  use  occurring 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  f  to  which  isprefieced,,  a  concise  He» 
brew  Grammar f  adapted  to  the  AnaJysisi  and  so  arranged  as 

-  to  •llMtrate  the  Principles  of  the  Langmagry  both  with  and 

•  withotet  points.  By  T.  K.  and  D.  J.  LotkIoii.  Hamilton^ 

Oua  readers  need  tint  be  alarmed  at  the  title  of  this  article.  We 
have  no  intention  of  frightening  them  with  uncouth  characters,  or 
of  overwhelming  them  with  grammatical  disquisitkmH.  We  wiali 
indeed  to  say  a  few  words  in  whtdf  of  a  branch  of  study  which— 
we  concur  with  the  authors  of  the  work  before  us  in  thinking — has 
fallen  into  undeserved  and  unaccountaWe  neglect  But  we  should  ‘ 
effectually  defeat  oor  own  nnrpose.  were  we  to  throw  our  plead* 
ing  into  a  fortn  ithich  woula  be  unmtelligiWe  or  uninteresting,  i"*  • 

'  The  only  works,  written  originally  in'  Hebrew,  which  are  ex¬ 
tant  now,  are  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Whatever  other  • 
treasures  it  may  once  have  possessed,  perished  in  the  long  add  a 
melancholy  period  of  the  Babykni^  captivity,  when  the  HArew  I 
ceased  to  be  a  living  language^'  But  thou^*  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  not  numerous,  they  have  many  strong  claims 
to  our  regard.  Independently  of  their  divine  origin,  they  are  in¬ 
teresting.  I  Some  of  tnem  undoubtedly  are  the  most  ancient  re¬ 
cords  wliich  now  exist ;  and  open  to  us  views  of  contemporary 
manners,  sketched  with  a  spirit  and  a*  truth  which  are  no  where 
elte  to  be  found.  >■  They  aboimd  'with  specimens  of  eloquence 
which— even  when  seen  through  the  medium  of  translation — the 
best  critics  of  ancient  and.  modem  times  have  extolled.  They  are  , 
rich  in  maxims  of  practical  wisdom.  Their  devotional  setitimentt 
are  lofty  and  warm  ;  and  if  there  are  writii^  on  earth,  an  ao- 
quuntance  with  which  can  spread  over  the  scene  around  tis  a.sso< 
ciations  the  most  pure, — grand, — delightful,  they  are  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament;  wMch,  in  every  turn  of  human  fortune, 
direct  our  eye  to  the  agency  of  Providence ;  and  which  stamp 
upon  all  that  is  magnificent  or  lovely  in- nature,  the  name  of  the 
'IMng  who  made  it.  »' 

But  the  value  of  these  books  is  increased  a  thousand-fold  when 
we  regaid  them  as  the  word  of  Grod ;  the  firet  record  of  the  scheme 
of  salvation.  If  we  really  view  them  in  this  light,  how  can  we  * 
justify  of  account  for  our  carelessness  about  so  vital  an  acquire^ 
ment  as  the  power  of- reading  them  in  ^the  original  ?  It  is  true 
that  we  fa»ye4he  Scriptures  in  our  own  laiigiuige.  v  It  is.  great 
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cause  fot*  gratitude  that  the  English  translation  of  them  is  so  ac^ 
curate  um  <  trustworthy.  It  is  equally  so,  perhaps,  that  the 
worst  translation  of  them  which  is  known  to  exist,  does  hot  so  far 
disguise  their  meaning  as  that  any  essential  truth  should  be  oi- 
terlv  hidden  by  the  But  suray  no  persqa  who  has  receiy- 

ed  &e  very  elements  of  a  hberal  education  wfll  believe,  that  a 
translation  can  so  conlpletely  fc^ow  the  original  as  not  to  leave 
graces  of  expres^on,  and  even  shades  of  meaning,  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  fully  to  transfuse.  ^  Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  an 
aoquiuntance  with  Hebrew  is  indispensable  to  the  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  of  the  Old.  The  words  of 
the  New  Testament  indeed  are  Greek ;  but  the  idiom,  which  u 
the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  language,  is  Hebrew.  NumbM-lesS 
controversies  have  arisen  in  r^ard  to  individual  {Erases  in  the 
New  Testament  which  can  be  settled  only  by  an  appeal  to  He¬ 
brew  ;  and  numberiess  phrases  more  are  fully  unaerstood  only 
when  the  allusions  are  familiar  to  us  which  tM  Old  Testament 
alone  can  explain.  • 

While  a  knowledge  of*  Hebrew  is  thus  the  passport  to  an 
acquaintance  with  books  of  unspeakable  importance,  is  there  any 
thing,  it  may  be  asked,  in  the  language  itseif,  that  is  either  pecu- 
^arly  laborious  or  peculiarly  repulmve  P  The  very  reverse  is 
the  >  case.  In  the  whole  circuit  of  philological  study,  there  is 
noUung  so  easy  as  Hebrew,  wh«i  it  is  studied  in  tne  simplest 
way ;  and  instmul  of  being  repulsive^  its  mere  grammatical  detail 
has  very  peculiar  attractions.  A  new  and  copious  held  in  etymo* 
logy  is  there  opened,  for  tracing  this  parent  stock,  as  it  has  divided 
into  the  various  branches,  bow  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  Of 
general  grammar,  Hebrew  shews  the  doctrines  in  a  form  cmtirely 
new  to  the  western  student  Hebrew  is  either  the  primitive  lan¬ 
guage,  or  so  much  nearer  to  it  than  any  other  which  we  now  have 
easy  means  of  investigating,  that  its  mechanism  carries  us  very  near 
to  uie  original  form  m  which  thought  was  first  maintained  in  the 
mind  itseU,  and  ooHununicated  to  other  minds.  Hebrew  lies  at  the 
root,  too,  of  almost  all  theliving  languages  of  the  East,  which  ather 
persona]  interest  or  scientific  curiosity  is  now  rendering  a  popular 
study.  The  grammar  of  all  of  than  would  be  more  fully  ami  nuve 
easily  understood  if  the  student  were  first  acquaints  with  the 
structure  of  Hebrew.  The  whole  of  the  Hebr^  language,  both 
in  vocabulscry  and  in  idiom,  has  beoi  transplanted  into  the  rich 
dialect  of  Arabia }  and  runs  through  this  channel  into  the  Per* 
sian.  Oriental  scholars  know  well  how  esiaitiai  the  knowledge 
of  these  Ullages  is  to  the  acquiution  of  every  other. 

Entertaimng  these  general  views  on  the  importance  of  a  know¬ 
ledge  Hebrew,  we  gladly  give  our  approbation  to  the  detign 
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of  tike  vc^ume  before  us.  We  shai!  cordiaU^  pc^ee  hi  any  thtag 
which  reconunends  and  facilitates  the  study wluch  may  induce 
our  young  men  to  eoi^oin  with  the  ac<{uiation  of  Goreek  and 
tin  the  far  easier  labour  of  conquering  the  ^ffickildes  of  Hebrew ; 
or  which  may  pajjniade  the  studious  of  the  other  sex,  while  they 
willingly  unmrdKr  the  heavier  task  of  French  and  Italian  graai- 
mar, — andcipi^ng  the  pleasure  whidi  the  clasncal  authors  of  these 
languages  will  afford  in  the  perusal^ — to  renew,  by  a  fifur  lighter  ex¬ 
ertion,  the  boast  of  our  ancient  days,  when  the  aocomphshments 
of  a  l^y  began  by  qualifying  her  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the 
orij^nal. 

But  while  we  approve  of  the  detigny  and  thank  the  authors  of 
this  work  most  sincerely  for  bringing  the  sobiect  agun  into 
public  view,  we  must  be  allowed  ito  dowt  exceecbngly  as  to  the 
judgment  and  success  with  which  their  plan  is  exeeutra. 

The  work  before  us  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Th»e  is,  first; 
a  Hebrew  grammar ;  and  then  there  is  an  analysis  of  certua 
verses  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  which  are  said  to  contain  two-thirds 
of  the  roots  or  piimidves  of  the  lai^age. 

To.the  manner  in  whk^  both  of  th^  are  executed  we  have 
decided  ofajeetioDS.  We  are  suse  that  the  authors  of  the  book  wiU 
Ibi^ve  us  for  staling  diese,  because  our  object  is  the  sasne  whiev 
they  seem  to  have  very  nncerely  at  heart — the  advancement  of  the 
knowledge  of  Hebrew.  We  would  most  earnestly  recommend  to 
them  to  prosecute  their  purpose,  but  we  doubt  whether  they  be 
at  present  ou  the  ri^t  road  to  success. 

The  ‘Grammar  peofiesses  to  accommodate  itaetf  at  once  to  the 
friends  aikd  to  the  enemies  of  the  Hebrew  points. 

It  is  pret^  gennrally  known  that  there  are  two  different  ways 
of  reading  liebrew.  One  set  of  critics  views  the  Hebrew  Alpha¬ 
bet  through  the  medium  of  the  alj^beta  of  the  West,  which  are 
all  derived  from  it  They  expect  that  letters  which  resemble 
each  other  in  collocation — in  numerical  power — and  even  in 
form,  shall  liave  a  resemblance  in  sound  also.  They  expect  to 
find  m  the  Hebrew  alphdiet,  as  in  all  the 'rest,  a  certain  pre^por- 
rion  of  vowels — the  fint  elementary  sounds  of  the  humaa  vmoe. 
In  short,  they  attempt  to  fix,  by  the  rimplest  means  which  the 
derivative  al^abets  supply,  the  sounds  of  a  language  which  for 
more  than  2000' years  nu  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  purity. 

Another  set  or  critics  insist,  that  in  the  Hebrew  al|dkabet  there 


are  no  vowels  at  all ;  that  the 


in  the  derivative  dphal^ts  are  vowels,  mtist  in  Hrorew  be  regard¬ 
ed  either  as  quiescent^  or  as  aspirates ;  that  the  only  true  vowels 
are  certain  points,  somewhat  resemblhig  the  markaof  tk  pconoon- 
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ggfg  dicdonary,  which  are  inaerted  abore*  bekrw,  or  ui  the  middle 
of  the  letten. 

Were  it  sounds  merely,  about  wluch  theae  contrairertista 
struggled^  the  thing  wouU  be  of  still  aoMiUer  naoment  than  it  ia  ' 
now.  But  the  advocates  oi  dm  points  coAtriw,  by  means  of 
ttifiw,  to  iataroduce  great  complexness  into  the  jPkmmar  of  a 
guage  which  their  adversaries  iiqnresent  as  excee^gly  simple. 

It  may  be  thought  no  very  favourable  specimen  of  its  simpliaty» 
tjiftt,  even  according  to  the  antipunctists,  there  are  five  sevem 
forms  of  each  verb.  But  the  pointed  grammars  swell  this  num¬ 
ber  to  eightand-twenty;  and  the  other  departments  are  expands 
ed  in  the  same  proportion.  ...  i 

We  do  not  in  the  least  degree  intend  to  annoy  our  readers 
with  the  loud  ,  and  ai^^  dispute  to  which  the  Ilehrew  points 
have  gtvaa  rise.  We  are  of  winion  that  the  partisans  on  both 
ades  have  gone  too  far.  .  The  defenders  of  the  points  cannot 
well  pretend,-— while  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  lien 
open  bef  ore  them, — that  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  Hebrew  arti- 
eulatdy  and  intelligibly,  without  .an  appai^us  of  which  the 
Samaritan  mode  of  writing  has  never  exhilnted  the  slightest 
trace.  The  antipunctist  is  equally  unreasonable,  if  he  deny  that ' 
the  knowledge  of  the  pc^ts  may  oe  of  use  in  the  minutiae  of  bU 
blical  criticism ;  determiniitg  what  was  thou^t  of  any  little  ver¬ 
bal  wbigiuty  at  the  time  when  the  points  wore  first  introduced  ■■ 
a  time  mmre  audent  certainly  than  w  date  of  all  the  manuscr^ta 
which  are  extant  now.  He  is  unreasonable  if  he  deny  that  a 
knowled^  of  the  points  is  essential  in  studying'  Hebrew,  with  a 
view  to  Us  nunute  anak^es  with  the  living  languages  of  the 
East,  or  with  the  strange  and  anomalous  jargon  in  which  mo¬ 
dem  Jews  converse  with  each  other. 

But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  controversy,  we  contend 
,  that  the  idea  is  an  uidiappy  one,  of  uniting  6ofh  aystems  in  one 
grammar.  If  ease  only  is  studi^  certmnly  the  pointa  ou^t  to 
M  kept  out  of  view  in  the  more  elemaits.  If,  wnile  you  advise 
the  student  to  disregard  them,  you  yet  print  the  rules  which 
they  render  necessary,  page  for  poM  along  with  the  system 
which  you  bid  hkn  follow,  .you  snake  his  faith  at  every  step. 
He  is  not  sure  whether  he  may  not  be  in  the  state  of.  Tantalus— 
witlun  reach  of  the  fountain,  which  mocka  all  his  efforts  to  taste 
it — On  the  other  hand,  the  thorou^paced  disdple  of  the  Mn> 
soietic  punctuation  will  r^^ard,  wim  jealousy  bordering  on  con¬ 
tempt,  a  gitmmar  which  accomuK^tes  its  genenJ  rules  to  those 
whim  he  ctmadecs  as  the.vicdms  of  error;  and  wlucb  does  jus¬ 
tice  to  himsrif  only  in  a  kind  of,  running  ^pen^,  marked  out 
by  its  smidler  type  as  of  inferKW  moment 
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*  Above  alb  we  enter  ow  protest  against  wlut  our  authors  call 
an  Improved  method  of  reading  Hebrew,"  and  which  they  da. 
tail  in  pages  11  'and  12  of  the  Grammar.  This  seems  to  us  to 
rest  on  data  utterly  capr^ous ;  it  departs  equally  from  the 
{dicky  of  the  wtipunctist,  and  from  the  im{X)sing  dignity  sf 
^tematic  punlRiation ;  k  loads  the  student  with  needless  liu 
TOur,  and  leads  to  no  one  pn^cal  result  which  we  can  trace 
as  of  even  the  very  slightest  value.  i 

‘  The  »€cond  part  of  the  book  contains  a  grammadcal  anadyns 
of  564  verses  selected  from  the  Psalmsj  and  arranged  in  the  or. 
der  of  the  Hebrew  text 

This  is  not  a  new  idea.  Compends  of  this  sort  are  as  old  as 
the  days  of  Leusden  at  least.  But  the  pCVscnt  is  the  first  which 
we  have  seen  in  English.  We  are  not  very  fond  of  “  royal 
“  roads"  to  any  acquirement.  .The  “  short  cut”  is  generally  the 
worst  and  the  most  laborious  path,  and  soj  we  fear,  it  will  be 
found  in  the  present  case;  Suppoung  that,  immediately  on  our 
finishing  the  Greek  grammar,  any  one  should  say  to  us,  “  Hen 
“  are  1000  lines  and  half  lines,  culled  with  such  exquisite  art 
**  from  the  Ilidl  and  Odyssey,  that  if  you  can  only  remember 
“  all  of  them,  and  my  running  emnmentary  upon  thmn^  you  may 
“  depend  upon  it  thsk,  in  a  twelvemonth,  you  will  have  acquired 
“  tWo<-thirds  of  all  the'  Greek  primitives ;  and  will  not  oiUy  be 
“  able  to  read  Homer  with  tolerable  facility,  but  Xenophon  too 
“  into  the  bargain” — we  should  certainly  answer — “  No,  Sir ;  if 
“  unfortunately  the  Greek  language  is  so  constituted  that  the 
“  dictionary  must  be  got  by  heart  in  detached  lessons,  we  will- 
“  rather  commit  to  memory  every  day  a  page  or  two  of  Nugent's 
“  primitives,  where  we  shall  have  at  least  alphabetical  arrange^ 
ment  to  assist  us  in  the  effmt ;  and  as  for  reading,  we  rimll 
“  rather  try  Xenophon  first,  and  advance  to  Homer  when  ww 
“  can.”  On  similar  mindples,^  we  doubt  very  much  whethor 
the  labour  (k*  the  student  is  lessened  by  his  beii^  tasked  to  read" 
564  disconnected  verses' from  one  of  the  most  difficult  books  of 
Scripture,  upon  an  assurance,  that  if  he  retain  the  analyus  of  all 
trf*  them,  he  will  be  in  possession  of  two^thirds  of  the  roots  which 
occur  in  those  books  that  are  easier.  • 

Besides,  we  object,  in  every  instance,  to  the  reading  of  Seri{v 
ture 'without  reference  to  meaning.  It  forms  a  habit,  whidi  can' 
scarcely  afterwards  be  conquered,  of  resting  in  the  words  alone. 
Would  any  man,  who  had  learned  Greek  in  the  way  we  have 
supposed,  ever  read  Homer  with  rehsh  at  with  understanding  ? 
Wuuld  any  man  ever  enjoy  the  exquisite  wit,  or  the  ewiosa  felict-> 
ta»  of  Horace,  who  had  a  selection  of  unmeaning  scraps  from  that 
author  put  Into  his  hand,  and  forced  upon  his  memory,  while  he 
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was  jet  in  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  the  grammar  school  ?  He 
may  be  a  very  good  man  and  a  very  go^  Christian,  however, 
without  either  these.  But  if  he  learn  to  read  the  Scriptures 
ia  such  a  way  as  detaches  the  mere  words  from  the  UHval  max- 
ins  which  ought  to  guide  ins  conduct,  and  from  the  devotionai 
sentiments  which  oi^t  to  warm  his  heart,  thrlbinrhirf  is  incal¬ 
culable.  Now,  that  the  primcipia  will  teach  him  thus  to  read 
is  plain.  The  very  first  verse  which  they  illustrate  is  the  8th 
verse  of  the  first  Psalm.  “  Not  so  the  ungodly."” — «  Not  so.*— 
not  what  asks  the  learner. — “  Oh !  that  is  nothing  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,'*  must  be  the  reply.  Nat  is  an  adverb,  and  so  is  an  ad¬ 
verb,  and  the  is  an  article,'and  ungodly  is  an  adjective ;  and  tlud 
is  all  with  which  you  have  any  concern.** 

Even  had  the  versed  been  chosen  with  more  attention  to  the 
drciimstance  of  each  possessing  in  itself  an  intelligible  meaning, 
the  selection  would  still  have  been  objectionable.  We  have  too 
much  the  habit  already  of  looking  upon  the  Scriptures  as  a  ad- 
lection  of  independent  aphorisms.  The  divi^n  into  clusters 
and  verses  has  been  very  useful  for  the  purpose  reference ;  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  at  first  invenud.  But  it  has  been  very 
hurtful  to  the  true  interpretation  of  Scripture ;  and  while  we  look 
on  each  chapter  as  a  separate  treatise,  and  up(Mi  each  verse  as  a 
separate  section,  we  shall  c^ten  find  meanings  which  %n  enlarged 
acquaintance  with  the  context  would  disprove. 

Although,  therefore,  we  heartily  applaud  the  derign  of  the 
authors  of  this  work,  w  e  cannot  recommend  either  port  of  it  as 
well  suited  to  the  accomphshment  of  their  purpose.  In  the  first 
part,  we  thiidc  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  adhere  to  the 
one  system  or  the  other;  and  to  simplify  the  grammar  as  much 
as  the  character  of  that  system  would  permit.  In  the  second,  if 
the  authors  chose  the  Psalter  as  fho  book  which  they  were  to  an¬ 
alyse,  we  think  it  would  hgva  bwn  far  better  to  translate  Byth- 
nar*s  Lyra  Prophetica,**  or  to  compose  an  English  analysis  on 
the  same  plan ;  which,  taking  for  granted ,  that  the  learner  is  to 
read  the  whole  hooky  explains  the  vocables,  and  removes  the 
grammatical  difficulties,  in  order  as  they  occur,  from  the  first 
verse  of  the  Ist  Psalm  to  the  last  o£  the  150th. 

Even  this  labour,  however,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  veiy 
necessary.  Any  one  who  is  anxious  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  has  helps  enough  provided  for  him  already.  If  he  pre¬ 
fer  the  unpointra  system,— which  is  certainly  the  eariest,  and 
which  appears  to  us  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes, — ^be  will- 
scarcely  require  the  asastance  of  a  teacher->-at  least  such  assist¬ 
ance  is  not  indispensable.  the  student  first  fanuliarize  hinii^ 
self  tq  the  character,  by  ^ting  it  a^ccording  to  the  Uttie  c(q[>- 
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Kms  which  have  be«t  pubU^ied'  by  the  Bishop  of  St 
IhividV  Then  let  him  proceed  to  the  grammar. '  No  langu^ 
posaemes  a  clearer  or  more  'attractive  explanation  of  its  printi. 
pies  and  stmeture  dian  the  Hebrew  grammar  of  Dr.  Wiuon  of 
Andrew^  When  the  student  tmderstands  the  structure  of 
the  verb,  let  hiff  begin  to  read  some  historical  part  of  ScrinUtae 
*--the  histary,1lbr  example,  of  Joseph.  Our  finghsh  transutfioR 
is  so  close,  and  the  idiom  ht  the  two  lanmiages  so  much  idlied, 
riiat  the  analyrin  of  the  words  wHl  cost  him  much  less  trouble 
than  be  anticipated.  If  he  gnjdge  the  time  which  it  may  take 
to  fhid  a  root  in  the  common  dictionaries, — in  one  lately  published 
by  fVey,  and  arranged  upon  die  phm  of  Paasioneus,  he  will  find 
every  word  which  occurs  in  reading,  as  eaaly  as  an  Enghdi  word 
is  found  hi  Johnson.  The  ordinary  pliii,  however,  we  would 
'  much  rather  reoonwiend,  because  Frey  finds  room  for  only  one 
neaning  to  each  root. 

Whm  the  inflections  are  well  understood,  and  when  three  m 
foorehaptef  8  have  been  accurately  analysed,  afl  the  serious  difficifi. 
^es  are  over.  If  any  of  o«w  readers,  male  or  fdmide,  will  prosecute 
the  study  on  aocli  a  plan  as  dns  for  one  hour  in  the  dar  duTiaa 
three  months,  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  shall  have  then*  ornm 
tlianks  for  the  {deasure  and  the  knprovement  to  whkh  it  baa  hr 
trodnoed  them.  They  will  need  no  persuasion  to  farther  persn 


AmT.  V.  j#  tcmrplefe  System  cf  Theore^cal  and  Mermntile 
jhi^metic;  ermpr^ending  a  ftdl  View  of  the  various  Rules 
neeessary'  in  Calerdatkm,  with  practical  IBustrations  of  ihs 
~  most  nuitericd  Regulations  and  Transactums  that  occur  m 
”  Commerccy  particularly  Interest^  Stocks^  Annuitiesy  Marins 
*  InsurancCy  AverageSy  Erchangey  4^.  i;-c.  By  Geokge  G. 
Ca»ey,  Esq.  Pp.  680.  London.  G.  &  W.  B.  Whittaker. 
1818.  •  ^  ' 

J\mon6  the  calculations  whicli  engage  the  attention  of  the  cooi- 
mercud  part  of  the  commnhity,  we  may  reckon,  as  chief,  those 
whirii  relate  to  the  stocks,  marine  insurance,  averages,  ex¬ 
changes,  and  annuities.  An  idnidged  view  of  part  of  Mr.  Ca» 
rey^i  book  alTords  us  an  opportunity  of  bestowing  a  little  atten* 
rion  an  some  of  tl^ese  interesting  topics, 

'  When  the  Venetian  and  Genoese  merchants  foimd  it  more 
tonvenient  to  trade  in  companies  than  as  individuals,  the  sum 
money  which  ewh.  company  contributed  to  carry  on  its  tnide 
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was  tertned  ^  Hade,  Eveij  oonthbutiMr  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  that  rand  was  theoce  considered  a  partner  of  that  stock, 
and  received  lus  share  of  the  profit  thereby  made,  in  proportion 
to  the  money  he  had  advanced.  But  when  Um  Genoese  and  Vene- 
pirns  introduced  dib  practice  of  a  trading  caphal,  commerce  had 
■[xead  over  Enit^ ;  and  about  the  year  liK)>  it  was  found 
convenient,  in  Britain,  to  lend  the  government  #sum  of  moaejf 
on  condition  to  receive  a  certain  interest  till  that  sum  dmuid  m 
repaid ;  and  this  sura,  or  capital,  we  .terra  the  pubUc  /urtdg,  or 
the  debt*  (jf  government.  Hence,  when  the  annual  expendiiure 
of  the  state  exceeded  the  annual  income  ariang  fiom  the  taxes, 
the  practice  invariably  adc^ted  by  the  govemraent  for  nusii^ 
the  sums  deficient  hM  been,  to  propose  terms  to  the  public  for 
obtaining  an  advance  of  money,  on  the  principle  of  mortgagii^ 
the  revenue  of  future  years  for  their  indemnification.  Tliese 
mortgages  thus  proposed  have  been  of  two  kinds,  limUed  mid 
peroehuU,  but  uie  latter  have  been  most  extensively  granted ; 
and  even  w^n  money  was  obtained  on  other  conditioos,  the 
lenders  were  sometitnes  induced  afterwards  to  accept  of  them  in¬ 
stead  of  their  or^;inal  terms.  'Fhese  annuHiee^  whether  limited 
or  perpetual,  oonefitnte  the  dicidmds,  or  interest  of  stock,  and 
aie  payable  at  certain  periods,  generally  twice  n-yemr. 

Another  disdnetion  must  hoe  be  noticed.  That  debt  for 
which  the  perpetual  annuities  have  been  granted  is  called  the 
redeemeMcy  and  the  other  the  irredeemable  debt  Perpetual  an¬ 
nuities  may  be  redeemed  by  govemment  when  tiiey  are  at  par; 
but  the  irredeemable  continue  for  a  certiun  number  of  years  only, 
faring  which  they  successively  absorb  a  pertion  of  the  capital  m 
the  interest  But  as  the  debts  thus  contracted  by  government 
are  not  usually  paid  for  a  long  period  of  time,  it  is  requite  that 
any  creditor  (if  the  puMic  ^louid  have  the  power  of  (Obtaining 
money  for  what  is  thereby  due  to  him,  the  disposal  of  his 
diare  of  the  funds  to  any  other  person.  Thus  the  stocks  have 
become  a  kind  of  circulating  cental. 

The  illustrations  which  fidlow  will  unfold  the  regular  methods 
that  are  established  for  transacting  these  transfers  in  an  e$aj 
manner;  but  for  the  detiub  which  should  be  known  by  the  young 
merchantf^we  must  refer  to  the  v(f umes  before  ys. 

A  stock-ludder  may  sometimes  be  able  to  obtain  agreater  price 
for  his  diare  than  what  it  cost  him,  or  its'original  value,  and,  at 
other  tin^  (brumstances  may  induce  him  to  accept  a  less  sum. 
Fra*  the  value  of  the  funds,  it  may  be  generally  stated,  depends  on 
the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  interest  which  the  numey  might 
produce,  if  otherwise  emdoyed.  Fluctuation  in.  the  price  of 
stocks,  it  may  be  added,  depends  on  a  variety  of  causes,  as  the 
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abundance  or  ecardty  of  money  in  the  market ;  the  quantity  of 
the  public  debt ;  or  any  event  aifecting  the  government. 

To  elucidate  the  buaness  of  buying  and  selling  stock,  or  stock,, 
jobbinfft  which  is  founded  on  the  variation  of  the  prices  of  stock, 
we  may  observe,  that  persons  of  real  property  (in  expectation  of 
making  money  byNthe  difference  of  price),  may  buv  and  sell  stock, 
accordmg  as  th»  value  is  likely  to  rise  or  fall ;  hut  that,  more^ 
over,  among  persons  who  possess  no  real  property  in  the  funds, 
a  practice  has  ohUuned  of  contracting  for  the  sale  of  stock  agamst 
a  future  day,  at  a  price  now  agreed  upon.  Thus,  A  agrees  to 
^11  to  B  L'iOOO  of  stock,  in  the  3  per  cent,  console^  to  w  trans¬ 
ferred,  in  20  days,  for  the  sum  of  L.600.  Mr.  A-  does  not  in 
reality  possess  any  such  stock;  but,  should  the  {»ice  of  that 
stock,  on  the  day  of  transfer,  bn  only  ^8  per  cent,  it  is  evident 
he  may  procure  as  much  of  it  for  L.580  as  will  fulfil  his  obliga* 
tion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gain  L(.20  by  the  bargain.  If,  how. 
ever,  on  the  contrary,  the  3  per  cent,  consofs  be  66  per  cent,  he 
must  necessarily  lose  L.60.  Such  transactions  are  often  managed 
without  either  purchase  or  transfer  of  stock,  simply  by  A  paymg 
to,  or  receiving  from  B,  what  may  be  the  difference,  on  the 
day  of  settlement  between  the  real  price  of  the  stock  and  that 
wmch  had  been  agreed  on.  This  practice  of  6tock>jobbing,  though 

a  lute  illegal,  is  nevertheless  earned  on  to  a  great  extent ;  and 
lough  nether  party  can  be  compelled  to  fulfil  his  oblu^on,  yet 
a  sense  of  honour,  and  the  fear  of  the  unpleasant  ana  injurious 
consequences  which  would  attend  a  breach  of  contract,  are  quite 
effective  for  its  ^support.  Our  readers,  we  presume,  already 
know,  that,  in  the  lai^age  of  Exchange  Alley,  where  matters  of 
tins  kind  are  transact^,  uie  buyer  is  called  a  buOj  aqd  the  seller 
a  bear. 

We  observed  above,  that  the  interest,  or  stock,  is  paid  at  cer-. 
tain  periods ;  si^  half  yearly.  Now,  the  purchaser  ■  nas  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  interest  due  on  the  stock  which  he  has  bought,  from 
the  last  term  to  the  time  of  purchase ;  therefore,  the  prices  of  thq 
stocks  vary,  ritong  gradually,  cceterie  paributf  from  term  to  term, 
and  filling  at  the  term  when  the  interest  i^  paid.  But  the  inter-i 
est  in  the  different  funds,  it  is  necessary  to  rem^k,  is  not  always 
equal ;  the  time  of  paying  the  dividends  makiim.  a  difference,  and 
a  preference  being  uniftxmly  shewn,  of  course,  for  that  stock  wluch 
is  most  saleable,  knd  least  Imble  to  be  redeemed  by  government. 

In  effecting  a  loan,  such  terms  must  be  proposed  as  are  likely 
to  render  the  transaction  beneficial  to  the  lenders ;  and  tiiese  are 
commonly  regulated  by  the  {nices  of  the  old  stocks.  Thus,  if  the 
stocks  bearing  interest  at.4iper  cenL  sell  at  or  above  par,  govem-i 
m^t  may  boirow  money  that  rate ;  but,  should  they-  be  undei;, 
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pary  either  a  higher  interest  must  he  granted,  or  some  other  advan¬ 
tage  must  be  held  out  to  the  lenders.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the 
perpetual  annuity,  another  annuity,  as  for  life,  or  a  certain  pe- 
rioa,  has  occasion^y  been  propose ;  and,  sometimes,  lottenes 
have  beeen  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  the  subscribers  to  the 
loan  being  entitlra  to  a  certmn  number  of  tic^^  at  their  heat 
value.  Unless  some  other  inducement  than  a  merely  moderate 
interest  were  offered,  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  the  immense 
sums  which  are  so  frequently  demanded  by  the  expenses  of  go¬ 
vernment  A  debt  for  a  much  lar^r  sum  than  was  borrowed 
is  thus  created,  and  this  is  denominated  stock.  An  individual, 
suppose,  has  advanced  L.8000  in  money,  for  which  the  nation 
has  become  indebted  to  him  L.]  0,000,  and  is  pledged  to  pay  in¬ 
terest,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  He  is  sud,  there¬ 
fore,  to  possess  L.10,000  stock,  in  the  4  per  cent,  annuities,  and 
he  is  entitled  to  L.400  annually.  Or,  it  the  government  agree 
to  become  indebted  to  him  L.13,383, 6s.  8d.  and  to  pay  him  interest 
at  3  per  cent.y  he  would  then  receive  the  same  sum  yearly,  and 
be  said  to jKissess  L.13,3d3,  Gs.  8d.  stock,  in  the  3  per  cent,  an¬ 
nuities.  This  is  rmsing  money  at  5  per  cent,  because,  for  every 
L.TOO  borrowed,  such  a  quantity  of  stock  is  given  as  liears  in¬ 
terest  at  L.5.  The  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid,  it  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  say,  and  the  amount  of  the  capital  created,  depend  upon 
the  bargain  between  the  minister  and  the  contractors. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequery  whose  duty.it  is  to  propose 
the  terms  of  the  loan  in  Parliament,  generally  agrees  previously 
with  some  wealthy  merchants,  who  are  willing  to  advance  the  re¬ 
quired  money  on  the  terms  stated.  These  persons  deposit  a  cer¬ 
tain  part  of  the  sum  subscribed,  and  bind  tnemselves  to  pay  the 
remainder,  by  instalments,  at  certain  periods,  under  forfeiture 
of  what  they  have  deported,  in  case  of  failure.  They  thus 
become  entitled  not  <^y  to  their  respective  shares  in  the  ca¬ 
pital,  but  also,  perhaps,  to  an  annuity  for  a  certain  term  of  years, 
and  to  a  certain  number  of  lottery  tickets,  for  a  price  con^derably 
below  the  rate  of  sale.  The  usiud  name  for  this  douceur  is  a  6^ 
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The  capital  advanced  in  this  manner  for  the  public  service, 
which  exists  in  the  form  of  transferable  stocks,  and  the  interest 
of  which  is  paid  from  taxes  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  is  styletl 
the  funded  debt.  There  is  gener^y  also  a  considerable  sum  due 
by  government,  not  so  disposed  of,  and  which  is  consequently  de¬ 
nominated  the  wfunded  debt.  This  arises  from  any  expences  not 
provided  fw  at  all,  or  for  which  the  allotted  provision  has  been 
inadequate.  The  chief  branches  of  this  debt  are  recognised  in  the 
form  of  Exchequer  Bills,  Navy  Bills,  and  Ordnance  Bills, 
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The  following  enumeration  of  the  principal  government  annui¬ 
ties  will  claim  for  Mr.  Carey  the  commendation  of  perspicuity 
and  technical  skill. 

**  Perpetual  Annuities.  ‘  ' 

“  Navtf  5  per  cent.  Annuities,  produced  friwn  about  50  millions  of 
stock,  partly  foriMd  out  of  Navy  bitts,  converted,  in  1784,  into  stock 
beari^  interest  per  cent,  whence  die  name. 

"  Four  per  cent.  Consolidated  Annuities,  produced  from  about  the  same 
quantity  of  sto^  as  the  last,  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent,  as  the  name 
indicates.  These  annuities  are  call^  consols,  or  consolidated,  from  the 
stock  having  been  farmed  by  the  consolidation  of  several  debts  of  go¬ 
vernment. 

"  Three  per  cent.  Reduced  Annuities,  produced  by  about  170  millions 
of  stock,  formed  from  several  debts,  which  ori^nally  bore  a  higher  rate 
of  interest,  but  which,  on  various  conditions,  has  been  reduced  to  the 
rate  which  the  name  of  the  stock  expresses. 

"  Three  per  cent.  Consolidated  Annuities,  produced  by  above  400  mil¬ 
lions  of  stock,  in  part  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  several  stocks, 
bearing  interest  at  3  per  cent.  When  the  word  consols  is  indefinitely 
used,  it  is  always  understood  to  mean  these  annuities. 

"  Three  per  cent.  Imperial  Annuities,  produced  by  about  8  million^ 
stock,  creatra  by  loans  to  tlie  Emperor  of  Germany,  with  the  security 
of  the  interest  being  paid  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  when¬ 
ever  the  Emperor  should  fail  in  his  engagement. 

**  Five  per  cent.  Irish  Annuities,  produced  by  about  2  millions  of 
stock,  formed  by  loans  for  the  use  of  Ireland  before  the  union.'* 

"  Terminable  Annuities  are : 

**  Bank  lon^  Annuities,  so  called  from  the  annual  payment  being, 
from  their  origin,  made  payable  at  the  Bank,  and  from  their  being 
granted  for  a  greater  len^h  of  time  tlion  other  terminable  annuities. 
These  annuities  extend  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 860,  and  the 
annual  payments  are  about  eleven  hnndi^  thousand  pounds. 

*  "  Imfierial  short  Annuities,  fiMined  in  the  same  manner,  and  upon 
the  same  conditions,  as  the  imperial  3  per  cent,  annuities ;  they  extend 
to  May  1819>  and  amount  to  230  pounds  per  annum. 

dsinium  is  a  term  denoting  the  difiereut  stodu  formed  by  a  loai), 
while  any  part  of  the  loan  remains  unpaid.  For  example,  suppose  50 
millions  of  racmey  are  to  be  raised,  and  for  every  L.100  in  money  are  to 
be  given  L.100  stock  in  the  3  per  cents,  L.50  stock  in  the  4per  cents, 
and  fis  3d.  . per  cent,  in  the  long  annuities ;  then,  if  any  person  engage 
to  advance  L.  10,000  inmoney;  upon  paying  the  first  instalment  (for  the 
money  is  usually  advanced  at  the  rate  of  about  10  per  cent,  per  month, 
until  the  whole  is  paid,)  he  will  reemve  three  receive,  whicn  separately 
contain  an  engagement  to  transfer  to  the  person  possessii^Hhem 
L.10i000  stock  in  the  3  per  cents,  L.5,000  .stock  in  the  4  per  'e»t8.' 
and  L.31  10s.  stock  in  the  long  annuities,  upon  the  whole  of  the  hi- 
stahnents  being  paid  at  or  before  the  time  appointed.  While  these 
three  receipts  are  sold  together,  and  bifore  the  v^le  of  the  instidnients' 
have  been  paid,  they  are  called  omnium;  sa  they  are  nude  up  of  all,  or  . 
of  several,  of  the  stock<». 
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**  Scrip  is  a  term  given  to  each  of  the  receipts  of  the  omnitun,  when 
they  are  told  separately.  Thus,  in  the  for^^ing  supposition,  if  the  re> 
ceipt  containing  the  engagement  to  transfer  the  10,000  in  the.)  per  cents, 
be  sold  without  the  other  two  receipts,  this  would  be  called  the  sale  of 
a  scrip.  Immediately  after  the  whole  of  the  instalments  upon  any  scrip 
receipt  is  paid,  the  transfer  of  the  stock  is  made  to  the  person  who  hokb 
it,  and  there  is  usually  a  discount  allowed  for  any  prompt  payment. 
N.  B.  When  the  stock  created  by  any  loon  is  funned  in  only  one  sort 
of  stock,  there  is,  properly  spewing,  no  omfdum,  though  then,  by  a 
misncnner,  the  scrip  receipt  is  called  by  that  name." 

To  this  list,  we  shaU  add,  as  likely  to  prove  useful  to  some  of 
our  readers,  his  account  of— 

"  The  Slocks  of  the  Principal  Public  Companies. 

Bank  Stock  is  a  capital  of  nearly  12  millions,  with  which  the 
company  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  accommodate  government  by 
various  loans,  and  with  which  they  carry  on  the  banking  business, 
purchase  bullion,  &c.  The  dividends  on  bank  stock  are  now  10  per 
cent. — so  that  the  profits  of  the  Company  are  nearly  12  hundred  thou* 
sand  pounds  per  annum. 

"  India  Stock,  which  forms  the  trading  capital  of  the  East  India 
.Company.  This  stock  (consisting  of  6  millions)  produces  an  an* 
nual  dividend  of  1 0^  per  cent 

"  South-Sea  Stock  and  Annuities,  consist  of,  or  are  produced  from, 
a  capital  of  n^rly  20  millions ;  the  greatest  part  of  this  is  lent  to 
Government,  for  which  the  South-Sea  Company  receive  3  per  cenL ; 
but,  from  the  increase  of  other  profits,  the  dividends  to  the  proprie¬ 
tors  are  per  cent 

"  Besid^  the  permanent  loans  to  government,  which  have  created 
the  perpetual  and  terminable  annuities,  various  sums  have  been  raised, 
ftom  time  to  time,  as  temporary  loans,  on  what  are  called  Exchequer 
bills,  firom.theii^  being  made  payable  at  the  treasury  of  the  Elxchequer. 

Exchemier  Bills  are  issu^  for  diilerent  hundreds  or  thousuids 
of  poun^,  and  bear  an  interest  of  S^d  per  cent,  per  diem,  from 
.the  day  of  their  date  to  the  time  when  they  are  advertised  to  be 
paid  on. 

“  Navy  Bills  are  merely  bills  of  exchange  at  90  days'  date,  and  are 

g'ven  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  for  the  amount  of  suppUea, 
r  the  use  of  that  department ;  and  the  interest  upon  these  is  at  8d 
per  cent,  per  diem. 

**  India  Bonds  are  issued  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  bear  in* 
terest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum.'' 

Another  quotation  is  ^ven,  for  the  sake  of  practi^  illustrd* 
of  a  subject  not  generally  understood. 

''  The  prices  of  the  stocks,  &c.  are  stated  in  the  lists  that  are  pub* 
Uahed  (in  the  newspapers)  as  follows : 
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1.  S  per  cent,  consols  .  I  .  .  63  64  ^ 

2.  Bank  long  annuities  ....  16  1—16 

3.  Exchequer  bills  - . 2 . 3  premium 

4.  India  ^nds . 1  pr.  2  die. 

5.  Omnium . S  |  premium. 

I  “  The  first  of  these  sijBfnifles,  that  the  value  of  £l00,  of  this  kind  of 

stock,  sold,  on  the  day  this  price  was  Quoted,  for  £63,  5s.  in  money, 
.-it  the  beginning  of  the  market ;  that  this  stock  rose  to  £64,  15s.  and 
left  off  at  £64,  lOs. 

**  The  second  signifies,  that  any  annual  pa5rment  of  these  annuities 
was  worth  16|  years’  purchase  at  the  beginning,  and  left  off  at  16 
and  .jl^th  years’  purchaw  at  the  conclusion  of  the  market. 

“  'The  third  signifies  that  every  jCIOO  in  exchequer  bills  b<M«  a  pre-. 
niium  of  2s.  at  the  beginning,  which  advanced  to  38  towards  the  end 
of  tliat  day. 

1  "  The  fourth  of  these  signifies,  that  every  £100,  in  India  bonds, 

!  sold  at  first  at  1  s.  premium,  and  aflervyards  sold  at  28.  sliscount. 

I  The  fflh  signifies  that  omnium  sold  for  a  premium  of  £S,  15s.*' 

j  The  importance  of  the  foregoing  subject  required  not  a  mea- 

f  gre  analysis,  but  a  full  statement,  which  we  think  amply  justi. 

i  lied  by  the  merits  of  the  publication  before  us.  We  proceed 

now  to  the  consideration  of  “  marine  insurance,”  of  which  al- 
I  so,  from  its  consequence  to  merchants,  the  author  treats  pretty 

j  fully. 

I  Marine  Insurance,  or  Assurance,  signifies  a  contract  of  indem- 

i  nity,  which  binds  one  of  the  parties  engaging,  in  consideration  of 

I  a  certain  stipulated  sum,  to  insure  the  other  from  any  loss  or  da^ 

I  mage  which  his  property  may  sustain  at.^ea.  The  persons  tak- 

I  ing  the  risk  are  styled  Insurers,  Assurers,  or  Underwriters, 

i  this  last  being  the  most  common  term,  and  ariring  fnxn  their 

I  writing  their  names  under  the  amount  of  the  risk  ;  and  the  per> 

sons,  again,  who  are  protected  by  the  insurance,  are  called  the 
Insur^  or  Assured.  The  monies  paid  to’  the  underwriters,  in 
consideration  of  their  risk,  are  called  Premiums,  which,  in  war 
time,  are  of  two  kinds — namely,  short  premiums  and  long  pre¬ 
miums.  The  former  is  receive  when  me  vessel  is  warranted  to 
sml  with  convoy,  and  the  latter  if  it  sail  without— of  both  which 
by  and  bye. 

Premiums  are  commonly  stated  in  guineas  per  cent,  the  only 
exception  being  in  the  case  of  insurance  for  time.  But  all  the 
premium  is  not  received  by  the  underwriters,  part  of  it  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  hands  of  the  broker  or  person  who  effects  the  insur¬ 
ance.  If  tlie  rate  lie  expressed  in  guineas,  for  example,  the  un¬ 
derwriter  receives  only  the  pounds,  and  the  odd  shillings  are 
kept  by  the  broker ;  and  a  similar  deduction  is  allowed  in  other 
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cases.  To  exp^ss  this  diminished  {M%mium  froin  the  tohdle,  it  is 
styled,  in  the  langua^  of  Lloyd's,  the  underwriter’s  premium. 
'ITiese  insurances  are  drawn  out  on  stamped  paper#;  or  parch¬ 
ments,  which  have  the  names  of  policies, — ana  tney  are  subject 
to  certain  duties,  of  which  tliere  is  a  full  and  specific  account  in 
the  volume  before  us.  Again,  these  are  distinguished  into  two 
sorts — valued  policies  and  open  policies.  Valttcd  policies  express 
the  value  of  the  property  insured ;  and,  in  case  of  loss,  no  fur¬ 
ther  proof  is  necessary  to  recover,  unless  a  fraud  be  suspected. 
In  open  policies  the  value  of  the  property  is  not  expressed ;  and, 
consequently,  in  case  of  loss,  must  be  {uxived  befpre  the  insured 
can  recover.  Short  interest  denotes  overplus  of  property  in¬ 
sured,  or  an  assurance  made  on  more  property  than  was  actual¬ 
ly  shipped. 

In  some  cases,  the  assured  is  entitled  to,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  a  return  of  premium ;  as^Jirsti  when  it  is  stipulated  in  the 
policy ;  and,  secondly^  when  it  is  implied  by  the  nature  of  the 
contract  ‘ 

On  this  part  of  his  subject  our  author  ^  the  fallowing  use¬ 
ful  remarks 

1.  When  a  return  of  premum  is  stipulated  for  m  the  poSty. 

**  These  returns  are,  for  departing  with  convoy  ;  fiv  sailing  cm  or 
before  a  certain  day ;  for  ending  the  voyage  short  of  its  ultimate  des¬ 
tination  ;  and,  in  general,  for  any  thing  which  lessens  the  risk  of  the 
insurer,  who,  having  received  a  premium  for  running  the  whole  risk 
of  the  voyage,  agrees  to  make  a  proportional  return,  if  any  specified 
eccurrencx  take  place  to  lessen  that  nsk. 

"  2.  fyhen  a  return  of  premium  is  implied. 

**  A  return  of  premium  b  generally  made,  when  the  interest  in¬ 
tended  to  be  insur^  has  never  been  brought  within  the  terms  of  the 
policy,  and  the  insurer  has  run  no  risk.  But  if  the  risk  has  com- 
mencf^,  there  is  no  return  of  premium.  If  the  policy  be  a  valued  one, 
wd  the  insurer  could,  at  any  time,  and  under  any  circumstances,  be 
called  upon  to  pay  the  whole  sum  insured,  there  is  no  return  of  premium. 
But  where  the  insurer  could  never  have  been  liable,  the  whole  pre¬ 
mium 'must  be  returned.  This  is  the  case  if  the  risk  is  not  run,  though 
it  may  have  been 'occasioned  by  the  nc^lecrt  or  folly  of  the  party  in¬ 
sured.  If  the  insurer  knew  of  the  ship’s  arrival,  when  he  underwrote 
the  policy,  he  must  return  the  premium.  On  the  contrary,  if  tlie 
assured  knew  of  the  loss  at  the  time  he  effected  the  insurance,  the 
premium  is  retained  by  tlie  insurer.  When  the  risk  has  commenced, 
the  assured  has  no  longer  any  pow^  to  retraert,  and  the  insurer  is 
entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  premium,  if  there  be  no  stipulation  for  a 
return.  ' 

"  What  has  just  been  stated  respecting  an  implied  return  of  pre¬ 
mium,  relates  to  those  cases  where  the  tehSe  premium  is  to  be  retamed 
or  returned,  and  where  there  is  no  stipulation  to  the  contrary.  But 
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where  the  insurer  could  never  have  been  called  upon  to  make  .good 
the  nhole  of  the  turn,  on  which  he  received  a  premium,  he  can  only 
retain  the  punortional  part  of  the  premium  on  the  interest  for  whicn 
he  is  responsible.  For  example,  if  he  could  only  have  been  called 
on  to  nii^e  good  a  loss  of  one-half  of  the  sum  on  which  he  recefved 
a  premium,  he  must  not  retain  the  premium  on  a  larger  proportion 
than  that  half.  The  retum’  of  premium,  in  this  case,  is  called  a 
short  interest,  or  for  oner  insurance.  Both  these  terms  are  used  indis¬ 
criminately,  bat  there  is  obviously  a  distinction.  Retum  for  short 
interest  ie  demanded  on  valued  policies,  at  where  the  interest  is  de. 
clared ;  but  for  over-insurance,  on  open  policies,  or  where  the  decla¬ 
ration  is  generaL 

"  A  retum  for  short  interest  is  made,  in  cases  where  the  property 
declared  in  the  policy  is  not  all  shipped. 

"  When  a  retum  of  premium  is  claimed  for  over-insurance,  it  is  in 
the  case  of  an  open  policy  on  goods  or  on  freight. 

"  In  cases  wnere  the  premium  is  returnable,  either  in  whole  or  in  , 
part,  (without  a  stipulation  in  the  policy  to  that  effect,)  it  is  custom^* 
ary  to  allow  the  insurer  a  half  per  cent,  or  lOa.  per  £100,  for  his  trou¬ 
ble  and  disappointment ;  therefore,  whenever  it  is  said  that  the  whole 
or  any  part  oi  the  premium  should  be  returned,  it  is  with  this  deduce 
Hon.  This  principle  is  acknowledged  at  Lloyd’s,  and  is  always  acted 
upon,  where  no  stipulation  b  made  to  the  contrary.” 

On  ail  these  branches  of  marine  insurance  Mr.  Carey  has  giv¬ 
en  rules  and  exercises,  which  place  his  book  in  the  first  rank  ot 
commercial  arithmedc.  He  likewise  treats,  at  considerable  length, 
of  Averages,”  which  form  an  integral  portion  of  maritime  in¬ 
surance. 

The  wmxi  average,  as  applied  to  marine  insurance,  primarily 
denoted  a  proportionate  division  of  damage  among  pairies  con¬ 
cerned  in  risk  at  sea ;  but  is  now  used  for  all  loeaes,  damages, 
&C.  short  of  a  total  lots.  And  averages  are  considered  of 
three  kinds — general,  pafticvlar,  and  petty.  The  frst  only 
is  entitled  to  the  appellation.  The  second  is  used  %  foreign 
writers  merely  to  shew  that  the  damage  incurred  is  a  particular 
loss,  and  therefore  not  a  matter  for  general  contribution.  And 
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algebraical  notation,  \rithout  having'  prepared  his  readers  ^for 
understanding  it  This  leads  us  to  remark,  that  the  first  part  of 
the  work  might  have  been  made  better  than  it  is,  heaver  great 
its  merits^  by  two  means,  viz.  more  condescennon  to  learners,  in 
the  way  of  emlaining  rules,  and  a  plain  introduction  to  algebra, 
for  the  use  ot  those  who  were  fartner  advanced.  Our  general 

atinion  of  the  volume,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is  highly  favoura- 
e.  Itr  mu'  judgment,  it  has  conferred  an  essential  obugadon  on 
the  large  portion  of  the  community  which  cultivates  aikhmetic 
with  a  view  to  its  commercial  utility. 


Art.  VI.  Human  Life  ;  a  Poem.  By  Samuel  Rogers.  Pp.  94.' 

4to.  London:  Murray.  1819.  i 

It  was  a  luckless  day  for  Mr."  Rogers,  when  he  entered  into  li-’ 
terary  partnership  With  Lord  Byron.  Had  it  produced  no  other 
effect  than  the  feebleness  of  “  daquehne,”  the  thing  would  have 
been  forgiven  or  forgotten.  It  would  have  been  felt  that  the  au¬ 
thor,  himself  aware  m  the  unsuitableness  of  the  conne^on,  had 
wished  to  go  as  far  as  possible  in  the  way  of  contrast ;  that  he 
had  pohshed  and  simplUied  **  Jaqueline,”  tiU  nothing  but  polish 
and  nmphdty  were  left,  merely  b^use  he  wished  to  avoid  com¬ 
parison  with  nis  associate  in  that  associate's  peculiar  walk.  The 
result  might  have  been  regretted  by  Mr.  Rogers’  admirers ;  but, 
if  the  connection  were  to  take  place  at  all,  the  justness  of  the 
principle  must  have  been  acknowledged  by  all  formed  ari 
.  unbiassed  judgment. 

The  evu,  however,  has  not  stopped  there.  Whether  the  prin- 
ci{Je  was  right  or  wrong  in  pmnt  of  taste,  the  result  seems  to 
have  determined  Mr.  Rogers  against  persevering  in  it.  He  has 
either  been  overpowered  oy  the  ascendancy  of  that  mighty  mind 
with  which  he  was  brought  for  a  while  into  contact;  or  he  consi¬ 
ders  himself  as  bound  to  obey  the  award  of  public  opinion,  which 
gave  an  unhesitating  preference  to  Lara  over  Jaqueline.  In¬ 
stead  therefore  of  contrasting  his  own  manner  with  that  of  his 
former  associate,  he  seems  now  to  have  changed  it  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  it  nearer  to  Lord  Byron’s. 

Nothing  can  M  more  natural  than  that  a  man,  who  himself  pos¬ 
sesses  a  poeric  mind,  should  feel  the  sway  of  Ixnrd  Byron's  genius. 
But  we  think  there  was  good  sense  in  the  resc^ution  by  whicli 
Mr.  Rogers  was  at  first  actuated,  to  struggle  against  the  Inas. 
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Even  had  Mr.  Rogers  been  destined  to  be  a  mere  imitator,  be 
ought  n(tt  to  have  been  an  imitator  of  Lord  Byron.  There  are 
natures  ^hieh  wiU  not  assimilate.  Indian  fable  may  represent  the 
clay  as  imbibing  the  odour  of  the  rose ;  but  even  Indian  fable 
is  not  wild  enouj^  to  describe  it  as  catching  any  part  of  the  bril* 
liancy  or  warmth  of  the  lightning.  The  Shepnerd  Boy  attract¬ 
ed  every  eye,  and  interested  every  heart,  while  he  stood  forth  in 
his  own  simple  array  as  the  chamjnon  of  Israel ;  but  all  his  grace, 
fulness  and  all  his  activity  were  lost,  when  he  encumbered  hini> 
self  with  armour  which  he  “  had  not  proved.” 

Mr.  Rogers,  however,  ought  to  have  felt  himself  far  above  the 
necessity  of  becoming  the  imitator  of  any  man.  '  The  failure  of 
<<  Jaqueline”  was  owing,  not  to  want  of  public  confidence  in  the 
author,  but  to  a  voluntary  keeping  down  of  his  genius.  Mr.  Ro¬ 
gers  could  not  be  nther  unconscious  of  his  own  popularity  or  un- 
grateful  for  it.  The  poet  of  Memory  was  entitlea  to  chopse  hU 
own  ground;  or,  rather,  to  walk  with  unconstrained  and  delight¬ 
ed  steps  in  a  donuun  which  public  opinion  had  consecrated  as  his 
own.  His  province  was  well  defined.  It  lay  at  an  equal  and  en^ 
viable  distance  from  the  misty  elevation  of  one  school  of  modem 
poetry,  and  the  slimy  vales  of  another.  Truth  and  nature  dwelt 
with  him.  The  splendours  of  genius  perhaps  did  not  very  con¬ 
spicuously  shine  in  him ;  but  his  feeling— -his  taste — his  ddicacy 
—were  delightful.  Among  all  that  is  distinguished  in  either  of 
the  extremes  from  which  he  withheld  his  name,  what  poet  was  so 
generally  read — so  often  quoted-r-eo  tenderly  and  gratefully  ap¬ 
proved,  as  Mr.  Rogers ! 

Cordially  and  d^piy  partidpating  in  such  sentiments  tow’ards 
him,  we  rejoiced  to  see  liim  announce  another  poem.  The  title 
certainly  was  not  encouraging.  It  must  require  y&ry  unooimnon 
powers,  indeed,  for  any  man  to  make  **  Human  Life”  his  theme, 
without  falling  into  mysticism  on  the  one  hand,  or  into  common¬ 
place  on  the  otheri  But  we  remembered  how  few  and  umpln 
were  the  elements  which  he  had  moulded  into  the  exquisite  sym¬ 
metry  of  his  former  poem ;  and  we  were  willing  to  b^eve,  that 
in  this  instance  also,  the  same  spell  would  diffuse  its  enchantment. 

We  are  obliged,  however,  to  confess,  and  we  do  it  with  unfeign¬ 
ed  regret,  that  we  have  been  not  a  little  disappointed.  We  thmk 
we  perceive  in  the  poem  before  us  many  proofs  of  Mr.  Rogers'* 
having  departed  from  his  former  numner  of  writing,  without  at 
all  improving  it ;  and  we  cannot  discharge  our  duty,  dther  to  him 
or  to  the  public,  without  joining  the  mention  of  these  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  respect  and  graUtude  for  the  excellencies  of  his 
jHiem. 

We  will  first  get  over  the  unpleasant  p^  of  our  task,  an<| 
wc  shall  do  it  as  shortly  and  as  slightly  as  we  can. 
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There  are  obvicfusl^  two  ways  of  treating  such  a  theme  as 
«  Human  Life.”  .  father  it  may  be  discussed  in  general  propo^ 
tionsy  exhibiting  a  general  map  of  human  pursuits,  anS  human 
attainments,  and  human  feelings ;  or,  by  the  story  of  one  indi¬ 
vidual,  a  sort  of  avera^  may  be  exhibited  of  the  events  of  human 
fortune ;  the  lot  of  the  hero,  and  the  episodes  which  connect  them¬ 
selves  with  his  history,  may  present  the  most  prominent  at  least, 
of  the  faculties  and  the  pastions  of  man  in  active  exetclse. 

If  we  could  have  suspected  Lord  Byron  of  having  so  little  taste 
as  to  write  professedly  on  such  a  theme,  we  should  nave  supposed 
that  he  would  have  treated  it  in  the  former  of  these  ways.  Such 
a  poem  fiom  such  a  poet  would  have  been  a  kind  of  ^llabus  of 
all  which  he  ever  has  written,  or  ever  will  write,  Mr.  Rogers  we 
expected  to  confine  himself  to  the  latter  plan ;  and  to  choose  and 
to  comlnne  his  incidents  with  that  exquisite  taste  which  gives  its 
great  charm  to  the  “  Pleasures  of  Memory.” 

In  so  far  we  have  not  been  disappointed,  that  the  last  view  of 
his  subject  occupies  by  far  the  gRater  and  the  better  part  of  his 
poem.  But  he  attempts  to  combine  the  other  with  it  Now  the 
very  idea  of  the  union  seems  to  us  to  have  been  an  unhappy  one. 
Not  only,  however,  does  Mr.  Rogers  expend  in  generalities  near¬ 
ly  a  fifth  part  of  his  little  work ;  but,  in  these  generalities,  we  think 
he  imitates  a  master  who  would  have  been  more  at  home  in  such 
descriptions.  It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  imitate  Lord  Byron  in  ge¬ 
neral  views  of  human  life !  He  paints,  not  from  the  beau  ideal 
assuredly,  nor  yet  from  any  living  form,  which  his  imitators  may 
study  at  leisure.  He  designs  from  some  private  model  of  his 
own.  He  lifls  the  veil  which  covers  it,  seldom  and  partially. 
His  imitators,  therefore,  are  in  perpetual  danger  of  aggravating 
tlie  features  an4  exaggerating  the  attitudes  of  what  they  see  thus 
imperfectly.  Few  of  the  admirers  <rf“  the  “  Pleasures  of  Memo¬ 
ry”  will  know  what  to  make  of  such  a  passage  as  the  following, 
fiimost  in  the  very  outset  of  a  description  of  Human  Life ! 

Bom  in  a  trance,  we  wake,  reflect,  inquire  ; 

And  the  green  earth,  the  axure  sky  admire. 

Of  Elfln  size— for  ever  as  we  run. 

We  cast  a  longer  shadow  in  the  sun  I 
And  now  a  charm,  and  now  a  grace  is  won ! 

'  **  Yet,  all  forgot,  how  oft  the  eye-lids  close. 

And  horn  the  slack  hand  drops  the  gathered  rose ! 

How  oft,  as  dead,  on  the  warm  turf  we  lie. 

While  many  an  emmet  comes  with  curious  evt ; 

And  on  her  nest  the  watchful  wren  sits  by  r  Pp.  10,  11. 

“  Our  pathway  leads  but  to  a  precipice ; 

,  itild  all  must  follow,  fearful  aS  it  is  1 
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From  the  first  step  'tie  known  ;  but — No  delay  f 
On,  'tis  decreed.  We  tremble  and  obey.  > 

IMk  thousand  ills  beset  us  as  we  go. 

— '  Still,  could  I  shun  the  fatal  gulT— Ah,  no, 

'Tis  all  in  vain-Mhe  inexorable  Law  ! 

Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  brink  we  draw. 

Verdure  springs  up ;  and  fruits  and  flowers  invite. 

And  groves  and  fountains— all  things  that  delight. 

*  Oh  I  would  stop,  and  linger  if  I  might !’—  ’ 

We  fly  :  no  resting  for  the  foot  we  find  ; 

All  dark  before,  all  desolate  behind ! 

At  length  the  brink  appears— but  one  step  more  f 
We  faint— On,  on !— we  falter— and  ’tis  o’er !”  Pp.  1 8, 14. 

Mr.  Rogers’  muse  has  been  stui^ing  the  politics  as  well  as  the 
metophysics  of  her  new  school.  We  find  no  fault  whatever  with 
allusions  to  his  private  friendship  with  distinguished  statesmen, 
whether  among  the  illustrious  de^  or  the  eloquent  living.  Any 
man  might  be  proud  of  associating  his  own  name  with  those  which 
Mr.  Ro^rs  quotes.  But  really  it  is  somewhat  uftra,  when  he 
makes  a  trial  for  high  treason  an  average  event  of  human  life ; 
or  seems  to  think  that  his  Hero  is  recommended  by  the  simple 
circumstance  of  escaping  from  such  a  bar.  We  are  prohibited, 
indeed,  in  a  distant  note,  from  applying  this  event  to  our  own  day. 
But  what  could  be  the  sentiment,  by  which  the  period  when  suot 
an  event  was  more  frequent  and  more  honourable,  was  suggested 
as  the  fittest  for  exhibiting  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs  ? 

To  the  religion  of  a  more  modern  school  of  poetry  than  his 
own,  we  trust  and  believe  that  the  heart  of  Mr.  Rogers  is  impreg- 
nabk.'  The  ‘  following  beautiful  passage,  were  other  evidence 
wanting,  would  be  enough  to  convince  us,  that,  in  regard  to 
ChrisUanity,  he  thinks  and  feels  as  we  would  wish  every  wise 
and  good  man  to  feel  and  think. 

When  by  a  good  man’s  grave  I  muse  alone, 

Methinks  an  Angel  sits  upon  the  stone  ; 

Like  those  of  old,  on  thxU  thrice-hallowed  night. 

Who  sate  and  watched  in  raiment  heavenly-bright ; 

And,  with  a  voice  inspiring  joy,  not  fear. 

Says,  pointing  upward,  that  he  is  not  here."  P.  65. 
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•m'ices  in  which  they  are  there  engaged.  But  the  lines  are  c<^d 
«  as  the  idcle  which  hangs  on  Dian't  teraple.”  ^ 

«  Graver  things 

,  Come  in  their  turn.  Morning,  and  Evening,  brings 
Its  holy  office ;  and  the  Sabbath-bell, 

That  over  wo(^  and  wild  and  raountain-dell 
Wanders  so  far,  chasing  all  thoughts  miholy 
With  sounds  ‘  most  musical,  most  melancholy,' 

,  Not  on  his  ear  is  lost  •'  Then  he  pursues 
The  pathway  leading  throu^  the  aged  yews. 

Nor  unattended ;  and,  when  all  are  there, « 

Pours  out  his  spirit  in  the  House  of  Prayer, 

That  House  with  nwy  a  funeral-garland  hung 
Of  virgin-white— memorials  of  the  young. 

The  last  yet  fresh  when  marriage- chimes  were  rung  ;  ^ 

That  House  where  Age  led  in  by  Filial  Love, 

Their  looks  composed,  their  thoughts  on  things  above. 

The  world  forgot,  w  all  its  wrongs  forgiven——  -* 

Who  would  not  say  they  trodthepi^  to  Heaven  ^  Pp.  45, 46. 

The  consolations  of  the  hero's  old  age  are  drawn  from — Cico- 
ro !  The  visaons  which  cheer  his  deatn-bed  are,  excludvdy,  the 
viaons  of  his  own  pndseworthy  and  charitable  deeds. .  He  trains 
his-children  in  the  oelief  of  a  God ;  but  we  hear  of  nothing  more. 

,  And  when  muric  is  introduced,  ere  the  family  separate  for  the 

**  At  parting  given. 

That  in  their  slumbers  they  may  tnink  <u  heaven,* 

it  is  made  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  the  young 
I  voices  mingle" 

•  “  In  Tuscan  air,  or  Handel's  sacred  song.”  P.  57. 

In  the  minor  poems  which  this  volume  contains,  we  are  haunt-* 
ed  by  the  same  traces  of  change  and  constraint  in  Mr.  Rogers' 
manner.  In  the  prime  of  his  fame  he  was  the  poet  of  nature. 
We  think  it  must  be  less  from  his  ovm  inclinarion  than  from  the 
overwhelming  applause  paid  to  the  eloquence  with  which  the 
triumphs  of  anaent  genius  have  lately  been  sung,  Mr.  Ro¬ 
gers  has  published  his  **  Lines  on  Psestum." 

In  the  ^  Boy  of  Egremond,"  the  story  is  indistinctly  told. 
You  catch  many  of  its  leading  circumstances,  less  from  me  nar¬ 
rative  itself  than  from  a  description  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
fate  of  the  victim  on  the  feelings  of  othm.  Such  a  mode  of 
writing  is  admirably suited  to  such  a  poem  as  the  Giaour." 
There  the  partial  f^iropses  which  are  pven  of  the  story  add  to 
the  terrible  sublimity  in  which  the  hero  is  invested.  But  this  is 
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utterly  out  of  place  when  it  is  applied  to  an  event  of  which  the 
record  had  no  title  to  nse  above  the  simplest  style  of  ballad. 

These  are  our  principal  grounds  for  imputing,  to  Mr.  Rogers 
a  change  of  manner  produem  by  external  influence.  It  is  very 
possible  that  this  is  all  mere  misconception  upon  our  part.  Wiiat 
we  ascribe  to  external  influence  may  nave  sprung  from  a  change  1 
in  the  author's  own  mind.  During  the  very  long  interval  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  publication  ot  the  **  Pleasures  of  Memory,'*  I 
the  genius  of  the  auuior — always  rather  elegant  than  fervid^’  ' 
Kay  have  been  cooled  yet  more  by  the  approaching  frosts  of 
age.  His  taste,  even  in  youth  correct  and  chastened,  may  now 
have  been  polished  into  fastidiousness.  We  have  honestly  stated 
that  side  of  the  alternative  to  which  we  would  wish  to  adhere,  : 
because  it  allows  us  to  hope  that,  in  some  future  edition  of 
“  Human  Life,”  the  author  may  bring  it  nearer  to  the  standard 
of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory, 

The  narrative  part  of  the  poem  contmns,  we  think,  many 
passages  of  exquisite  beauty  ;  and  we  owe  it  to  our  readers,  not 
less  than  to  Mr.  R(^rs,  to  bring  some  of  these  into  view.  To 
this  part  of  our  duty  we  address  ourselves  with  far  greater  sa¬ 
tisfaction. 

Some  very  pretty  sketches  of  infancy  and  childhood  are  closed 
with  these  four  beautiful  lines : 

"  Ah  who,  when  fading  of  itself  away.,  .  , 

Would  cloud  the  sunshine  of  his  little  day  ! 

Now  is  the  May  of  Life.  Careering  round, 

Joy  wings  his  feet,  Joy  lifts  him  from  the  ground !”  P.  22. 

We  do  not  think  the  description  of  youth  so  successful;  but 
it  leads  to  the  following  passage  of  exquisite  tenderness  and 
beauty : 

"  Then  are  they  blest  indeed ;  and  swift  the  hours 
Till  her  yoimg  Sisters  wreathe  her  hair  in  Bowers, 

Kindling  her  beauty — while,  unseen,  the  least 
Twitches  her  robe,  then  runs  behind  the  rest. 

Known  by  her  laugh  that  will  not  be  suppressed. 

Then  before  All  they  stand — ^the  holy  vow 
And  ring  of  gold,  no  fond  illusions  now, 

~  Bind  her  as  his.  Across  the  threshold  led. 

And  every  tear  kissed  off  as  soon  as  shed. 

His  house  she  enters,  there  to  be  a  light 
Shining  within,  when  all  without  is  night ; 

A  guardian-angel  o’er  his  life  presidingj^^ 

Doubling  his  pleasures,  and  his  cares  dividing ! 
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How  oft  her  eyes  read  his ;  her  gentle  mind 
To  all  his  wishes,  all  his  thoughts  inclined  ; 

Still  sulnect— ever  on  the  watch  to  borrow  !lt 

Mirth  of  his  mirth,  and  sorrow  of  his  smrow. 

The  soul  of  music  slumbers  in  the  shell. 

Till  waked  to  rapture  by  the  master’s  spell ; 

And  feeling  hearts — touch  them  but  ri^tly— pour 
A  thousand  melodies  unheard  before  T  Pp.  32—34. 

The  interest  with  which  the  father  watches  the  opening  ch&> 
racter  of  his  children  is  beautifully  described. 

The  shepherd  on  Tomaro's  misty  brow. 

And  the  swart  seaman,  sailing  far  below. 

Not  undeli^ted  watch  the  moming-ray 
Purpling  the  orient— till  it  breaks  away. 

And  bums  and  blazes  into  glorious  day  !  i 

But  happier  still  is  he  who  toms  to  trace 
That  sun,  the  soul,  just  dawning  In  the  face  ; 

,  The  biirst,  the  glow,  the  animatuig  strife. 

The  thoughts  and  passions  stirring  into  life ; 

The  forming  utterance,  the  inquiring  glance. 

The  giant  waking  from  his  ten-fold  trance. 

Till  up  he  starts  as  conscious  whence  he  came. 

And  all  is  light  within  the  trembling  frame  !"  Pp.  S6,  37. 

The  death  of  one  of  these  loved  ones  is  touched  with  great 
delicacy  and  feeling.  It  is  compared  with  a  domestic  calamity 
of  the  author,  in  one  of  those  stnuns  of  confiding  tenderness  to 
which  every  human  heart  opens  itself  in  sympathy. 

“  Sudi  grief  was  ours— it  seems  but  yesterday— 

When  in  thy  prime,  wishing  so  much  to  stay, 

'Twas  thine,  Maria,  thine  without  a  sigh 
At  midnight  in  a  Sister's  arms  to  die ! 

Oh  thou  wert  lovely— lovely  was  thy  frame. 

And  pure  thy  spirit  as  from  Heaven  it  came  ! 

And,  when  recalled  to  join  the  blest  above. 

Thou  diedst  a  victim  to  exceeding  love,  - 
Nursing  the  young  to  health.  In  happier  houn^  '* 

When  idle  Fancy  wove  luxuriant  flowers. 

Once  in  tl^  miith  thou  badst  me  write  on  thee  ; 

And  now  1  writ^.«what  thou  shalt  never  see  !’*  Pp.  ^9,  40. 

Another  interruption  of  domestic  happiness  is  much  jworse 
ima^ned,  and,  of  course,  much  worse  described.  It  is  occasion¬ 
ed  by  civil  war;  from  whicli,  however,  the  husband  and  father 
returns  in  safety. 

Next,  he  is  invited  to  serve  his  country  in  the  senate,  whither 
we  have  no  wish  to  follow  him.  Then  comes  the  extraordinary 
trial  for  high  treason,  of  which  we  have  said  enough  already. 
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The  approach  oS  age  is  thus  beaudfuUy  stated : 


4^  .  t  • "  ’Tis  the  sixth  hour. 

The  village  clodc  strikes  from  the  distant  tower. 

The  ploughman  leaves  the  field ;  the  traveller  hears. 

And  to  the  inn  ^urs  forward.  Nature  wears. 

Her  sweetest  smile  ;  the  day-star  in  the  west 
*'  Yet  hovering,  and  the  thisye’s  down  at  rest. 

And  such,  his  labour  done,  the  calm  He  knows,  . 

Whose  footsteps  we  have  followed.  Round  him  glows  . 

An  atmosphere  that  brightens  to  the  last ;  * 

The  li^t,  that  shines,  reflected  firom  the  Past.”  Pp.  5S,  54 

.  The  remembrances  of  the  past  indeed,  cannot  escape  the  poet 
*  of  Memory. 

“  ■■  '  There  are  moments  which  he  calls  his  own. 

Then,  never  less  alone  than  when  alone. 

Those  that  he  loved  so  long  and  sees  no  more, 

.  Loved  and  still  loves — not  dead — but  ^ne  before, 

He  gathers  round  him ;  and  revives  at  will 
Scenes  in  his  life— that  breathe  enchantment  still—  ' 

That  come  not  now  at  dreary  interv'als— 

,  But  where  a  light  as  fnxn  the  Blessed  falls, 

A  light  such  guests  bring  ever— pure  and  holy— 

Lapping  the  soul  in  sweetest  melancholy  ! 

—An  men  less  willing  (n^r  the  choice  condemn) 

•  ‘  To  live  with  others  tmui  to  think  on  them !”  Pp.  61, 62. 

It  is  lamentable,  however,  that  the  courtliness  of  the  poet 
khould,  in  theM  two  last  lines,  have  interwoven  an  apology  to  the 
living  for  the  beautiful  tribute  to  the  departed,  whicn  he  is  trans¬ 
lating  from  Shenstone.  **  Heu  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis 
versari,  quam  tui  meminisse !" 

Except  the  passage  which  we  quoted  before  from  p.  65,  we 
do  not  mink  that  the  close  of  the  poem  is  peculiarly  happy.  It 
ought  to  have  ended  when  the  remains  oi  the  being  whose  his¬ 
tory  it  traces  are  laid  in  the  grave.  In  the  paragraph  which  is 
introduced  after' that  sad  scene,  we  see  little  that  is  appropriate 
and  nothing  that  is  cheering.  '  ' 
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Art.  VI.  America  and  her  Resources  ;  oTy  A  View  cf  Ike  Agri~ 
cultural^  'Cofumercialy  Manufaciurtngy  Financial^  Politicaly 
LiUraryy  Moral,  and  ReUglout  CapacU^,  and  Character  of 
the  American  People.  By  John  Bristed,  CounsellcRr  at  Law, 
author  of  The  Resources  of  the  British  Empire."  London 
,  Colburn,  1818.  Pp.  504.  ^  , 

I))  whatever  point  of  view  we  place  the  subject,  whether  as  a  ' 
.valuable  friend,  a  jealous  rival,  or  a  powerful  and  malignant 
eoemv,  America  and  her  Resources"  must  be  considered  as 
an  object  of  the  highest  importance  for  the' consideration  of 
Great  BriUun.  The  great  variety  of  matter  on  this  topic  which 
Mr.  Bristed  has  comixessed  into  one  octavo  volume  will  re: 

Siuhe  us  to  be  as  concise  as  possible  in  our  analysis  of  its  dif- 
prent  branches.  The  work  commences  with  a  brief  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  United  States  in  themselves,  and  of  the  misre- 
jMesentations  which  have,  been' made  concerning  them,  in  the 
contradictory  reports  of  European  travellers,  by  far  tlie  greater 
portion  of  whom  have  fallen  into  the  vicious  extreme  of  un¬ 
bounded  applause,  or  indiscriminate  censure.  These  travellers, 
according  to  Mr.  Bristed's  examinaticm  of  them,  may  be  divided 
into  as  many  classes  as  Sterne  counted  to  himself  whilst  seated 
in  tlie  desoMigearUe,  only  not  quite  of  so  harmless  a  description ; 
as  in  place  of  the  idle,  the  inquieitivey  the  vam,  the  eimpley  and 
the  sentimerUaly  we  have  the  flattering,  the  abusive,  the  treach¬ 
erous,  the  credulous,  the  vimonar)',  ai^  least  in  number,  the  in¬ 
telligent  travellers. 

In  the  first  class  he  places  Gilbert  Inday  and  M.  St.  John  de 
Crevecour y,sM\\\ot  of  “  The  American  Farmer,"  and  of  pretend¬ 
ed  «  Travels  in  Upper  Pennsylvania  and  the  state  of  New  York;" 
in  the  second,  “  Parkinsony  an  English  farmer ;  Ashe,  a  soi-di- 
sant  military  officer;  and  one  Jansen,  a  non-descript."  The 
Marquis  de  Chastilleiucy  and  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault 
Liancourty  are  viewed  as  standing  on  the  height  of  the  bad 
^  eminence,"  nused  by  the  third  description  of  travellers.  These 
he  justly  re[HV)bate8  as  gening  access  into  the  very  interior  of 
most  respectable  families,  by  means  of  letters  of  introduction,  ac¬ 
cepting  from  th^  every  proof  of  hospitality  and  kindness,  and 
then  ungratefully  betraying  the  conficlence  reposed  in  them,  by 
carrying  with  them  into  Europe  anecdotes  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  published,  and  thus,  out  of  wantonness  or  vanity, 
blighting  the  happ'mess,  and  sullying  the  fame,  of  individuals 
and  social  circles,  who  learn,  too  late,  to  repent  the  favours  be- 
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stowed  upon  persons  thus  proved  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  them. 
Several  other  travellers  are  mentioned  with  impartiality  and  di^ 
crimination ;  and,  from  the  opinions  respecting  their  merits,  as 
well  as  from  the  minute  reference;  which  Mr.  Bristol  makes  to 
the  authors  whose  works  he  quotes,  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
extend  his  knowledge  of  “  America  and  her  Resources,”  may  he 
greatly  helped  in  his  choice  of  vniters  on  the  subject 

After  these  introductory  remarks,  we  come  to  the  first  diapter 
of  the  work  itself,  which  treats  on  the  territorial  aspect  of  the 
United  States — their  agriculture,  population,  and  navigable 
parity.  Mr.  Bristed,  mough  full  of  warm  and  patriotic  feeling, | 
IS  no  virionary  enthusiast.  Therefore,  though  he  appear  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  mind  capable  of  taking  delight  in  the  grand  scenery  which 
America  exhibits^-her  lofly  mountains,  her  pathless  forests,  her 
wide-extending  seas,  and  roaring  torrents — ^yet  he  deprecates 
the  idea  that  the  character  of  a  naticxi  can  be  formed  by  any 
other  than  moral  causes.  He  instances,  as  a  proof  of  the  ina^ 
quacy  of  physical  ones,  the  present  state  of  Spun,  in  the  dark- 
est  hour  of  mraldom  and  d^radation,  though  the  pluns  of 
Castile  and  Arragon  shew  as  wide  a  champaign ;  and  the  range  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  chun  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  the  moun- 
tains  of  the  Asturias  lift  their  heads  as  proudly  to  the  skies,”  as 
in  her  brightest  dav  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  chivalric  he¬ 
roism,  and  mental  illumination.  He  is  therefore  candid  enough 
to  acknowledge,  what  must  be  abundantly  evident  to  all  wno 
have  ever  had  the  slightest  opportunity  of  considering  the  cha;- 
racter  of  the  Americans,  that  with  tliem,  as  with  all  other  rising 
states,  the  first,  and  at  present,  we  may  venture  to  add,  the  last 
object  of  their  thoughts  is  profit.  The  “  multitudinous  cx^an” 
awakens  in  them  no  contemplation  beyond  the  idea  of  what  may 
be  gained  from  her  depths,  or  wafted  on  her  bosom ;  tlie  most 
venerable  trees,  the  growth  of  ages,  the  monarch  s  of  the  forest, 
only  draw  forth  a  calculation  of  their  girth,  and  the  considera¬ 
tion  whether  they  may  lie  sound  at  the  core;  and  the  most 
beautiful  varieties  of  hill  and  dale,  excite  no  pleasurable  emo¬ 
tion  in  their  breasts,  beyond  the  anticipation  which  must  be  con¬ 
jured  up  in  the  most  {^degmatic  imagination,  when  wanned  by 
a  sense  of  individual  interest,  waving  harNests,  and  sheltered 
home-steads. 

Soon  leaving  theories  for  the  more  satisfactoiy  statement  of 
facts,  Mr.  Bristed  enters  into  a  minute  account  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  extent  of  their  home  territory, 
which  last  he  shews  to  be  the  largest  of  all  the  nations  in  the 
world  except  Russia ;  and  their  population  he  proves  to  be  ra¬ 
pidly  increasing,  though  not  by  the  influx  of  emigrants,  in  near- 
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ly  the  proportion  that  is  generally  imagined  on  this  ade  of  the 
Atlantic.  Like  a  good  patriot,  m  refers  this  great  augmenta.- 
tion  to  a  very  natural  cause — that  **  universal  domeatic  manu¬ 
factory,  the  production  of  children” — an  assertion  which  will 
be  readily  granted,  when  it  is  recollected,  that,  in  the  United 
States,  t^re  are  no  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  marriage, 
either  by  the  restradnts  of  law,  or  even  by  the  dictates  of  pru¬ 
dence;  as  every  man  who  is  industrious  in  his  calling,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  sure  to  be  able  to  •  support  his  family  in  comfort, 
flench  parents  rarely  int«fere  with  the  object  of  their  children’s 
eh<^.  Marriages  are  formed  early  in  life,  and  through  mo¬ 
tives  of  dimnterested  preference ;  and  the  desirable  and  natural 
consequence  is,  that  the  conjugal  union  is  yet  respected  among 
them  to  a  degree  which  makes  any  violation  of  it  a  crime — al¬ 
most  as  rare,  as  Mr.  Phillips,  a  little  too  hastily,  boasted  of  its 
being  in  the  country  which  is  so  proud  of  his  fervid  eloquence. 
Mr.  Bristed  speaks  of  the  migrations  to  the  west  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  states,  particularly  from  New  England,  as  being  likely  in 
time  to  produce  an  effect  inimical  to  the  general  Unities  of 
the  union. 


"  The  migrations  to  the  west,  at  present,  are  supposed  to  average 
9mr4lurd  ot*  the  annual  increase  of  the  (dder  states.  To  this,  add  the 
importation  foreigners  from  Europe,  and  the  growth  of  their  own 
native  stock  of  population,  in  an  extensive  county,  a  fertile  soil,  and 
a  favourable  climate,  and  it  requires  no  great  skill  in  political  arith¬ 
metic  to  calculate  how  soon  the  western  states  will  outweigh  all  the  rest 
of  the  union,  in  the  general  government,  by  the  mere  force  of  a  more 
numerous  people.  An  overstock  of  inhabitants  must  always  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  habits  and  manners  prevalent  in  any  given  country.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  barbarous  life,  for  instance,  sudi  as  our  aborigi¬ 
nal  >ndiaos  pursue,  <me  hunter  for  every  square  mile  is  considered  by 
diem  a  full  stuck  ;  and  when  there  is  more  than  this  proportion,  they 
say  “  it  is  time  for  our  young  men  to  go  to  war,  or  we  shall  tlarve.” 
Hence  arises  their  meraless  mode  of  fighting  and  extermination  after 
conquest,  so  common  to  all  savage  hostilities.  In  the  next,  or  pastor¬ 
al  state  of  human  *society,  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  three  mfomr  to 
each  square  mile  takes  place ;  as  is  seen  in  Arabia,  and  other  parts  of 
Asia,  and  in  .\frica.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  social  life,  in 
countries  where  agriculture  and  commerce  prevail,  the  rate  of  popu¬ 
lation  varies  from  three  to  three  bundled  fmr  each  square  mile  of' terri¬ 
tory,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  advancement  in  the  arts  of 
civilization  and  commercial,  horticultural,  agricultond,  mechanical, 
and  scientific  pursuits.  In  the  most  populous  parts  of  China,  there 
are  upwarda  w  three  hundred  persons  to  each  square  mile ;  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Itt^,  die  average  it  two-hundrea; 
in  France,  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  in  Scotland,  seventy  ;  in  MaaM- 
chussets,  hhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  fift^-two;  New  York, 
twenty  ;  Virginia,  fifteen  ;  the  whole  United  States,  four."  P.  23. 
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These  lemarks  on  the  population  of  the  United  States  are 
lowed  by  others  on  the  nvers  and  capabilities  of  internal  navi^ 
tion  which  distinguish  America  almve  every  quarter  of 
globe. 

The  second  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  exposes,  in  severe  terms,  the  mistaken  views  which  ac¬ 
tuated  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1807,  to  lay  an  embargo  on  all  fo- 
'reign  trade,  and  points  out  the  great  and  reciproc^  advantages 
which  Gh-eat  Britain  and  America  must  derive  from  remaining 
on  an  amicable  footing  with  each  other.  It  is  cerUun  that  both 
countries  have  been  injured,  in  a  commercial  pmnt  of  view,  by 
the  universal  peace  of  the  year  1815.  Great  Britmn  has  lost 
•her  war  monopoly,  and  America  has  ceased  to  be  carrier  for  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  the  trade  that  remains  between  the  two 
countries  is  greater  in  amount  than  the  United  States  mmntain 
with  all  their  other  branches  of  foreign  trade  put  together.  Mr. 
Bristed  does  not  incline  to  the  opinion  generally  received  among 
his  countrymen,  that  their  commerce  will  be  prodigiously  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  American  Colonies,  in 
case  of  which  event  he  thinks  those  immense  regions  would  find 
a  more  profitable  market  in  Great  Britiun  than  in  the  United 
States,  all  the  staples  of  which  they  produce ;  and,  in  return, 
England  could  supply  them  with  manufactured  goods,  better  in 
quality,  more  abundwt  in  quantity,  and  at  a  lower  rate,  than 
any  other  country  can  possibly  do. 

"  A  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found,  in  the  fact,  that  the  Influx  of  Bri.> 
tish  goods  into  the  United  States,  since  the  peace  of  1815,  has  de¬ 
stroyed  or  suspended  a  great  portion  of  our  American  manufacturing 
establishments ;  a  Jorliori  thra,  American  cannot  contend  with  Bri¬ 
tish  manufactures  m  foreign  markets,  seeing  that  th^  are  beat  in  the 
unequal  competition  at  lume,  upon  their  own  ground,  although  aided 
by  protecting  duties.'*  P.  4^ 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  agriculture  and  manufactures 
erf  the  United  States,  and  contains  many  very  valuable  remarks 
on  the  impolicy  of  forcing  a  production  of  manufactures  by  go- 
vemmentJxiunties,  and  other  methods,  beyond  the  immraiate 
demand  for  them ;  shewing  that,  for  some  years  to  come,  it  may 
be  better  for  America,  to  content  herself  with  raising  new  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  great  workshop  of  Europe ;  exposing  the  arrifices 
and  intrigues  of  the  manufacturers  ana  bankers,  many  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  Congress,— and  therefore  support,  through 
interested  modves,  all  the  measures  of  monopoly  and  encroa^ 
ment,  which  are  in  the  very  nature  of  such  pursuits ;  and  prov¬ 
ing  that  no  nation  has  ever  yet  pushed  its  manufactures  to  what 
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may  be  termed  an  uniyitural  extent^  without  overbalancing  par¬ 
tial  wealth  bj  wide-spread  poverty,  and  purchaung  too  dearly 
the  ostentatious  luxuries  and  unstable  J'ame  of  speculators  and 
capitalists,  at  the  expense  of  misery,  disease,  ignorance,  and  vice, 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  ^ 

Mr.  Bristed  gives  a  very  interesting,  though  a  summary,  ac- 
count  of  the  American  manufactures,  and  asserts  the*  superior 
ingenuity  of  the  Americans  themselves  in  all  inventions  and  con-  ^ 
trivances  of  machinery,  whereby  human  labour  may  be  spared. 
This  superiority  he  attributes  partly  to  the  comparative  scarcity 
of  hands,  and  the  consequent  nigh  wages  which  must  be  given, 
and  which,  of  course,  renders  every  scheme  certain  of  encourage* 
ment  and  remuneration,  which  tends  to  lessen  the  demand  fm* 
labourers ;  partly  to  the  freedom  with  which  every  man  chooses 
his  own  employment,  unshackled  by  compulsory  apprenticeships, 
or  town  and  corporation  restraints ;  and  partly  to  the  help  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  constant  migration  of  needy  and  de^rate  talent 
from  Europe.  But  it  is  on  the  steam-boat  that  he  (mefly  piques 
himself  as  ue  champion  of  American  ingenuity. 

“  Be  it  (MTS  (says  he,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Govemor'Morris,) 
to  boast,  that  the  first  vessel  successfully  propelled  by  steam  was 
launched  on  the  bosom  of  Hudson's  River.  It  was  here*  that  Ameri¬ 
can  genius,  seizing  the  arm  of  European  science,  bent  to  the  purpose 
of  our  favourite  parent  art,  the  wild^  and  moat  devonring  dement. 
This  invention  is  spreading  fast  through  the  civilized  world ;  and 
though  excluded,  as  yet,  frm  Russia,  will,  ere  long,  be  extended  to 
that  vast  empire.  •  A  bird,  hatched  on  the  Hudson,  will  .soon  p^ple 
the  floods  ot  the  Widgm ;  and  cygnets,  descended  fVom  an  American 
swan,  glide  along  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Then  hoary 
genius  of  Asi^  high  throned  on  the  peaks  of  Caucasus,  his  moist  eye 
listening  while  it  glances  over  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  Persepolis,  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  Palmjrra,  shall  bow  with  grateful  reverCnCe  to  the  inven¬ 
tive  spirit  of  this  western  world."  P.  56. 

A  little  incongruity,  id  the  image  of  this  useful  bird  that  is  td 
»  people  the  floods  of  the  Wolga,'”  may  be  allowed  to  excite  a 
smile ;  nevertheless,  the  Americans  have  suflicient  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  discovery,  from  which  no  nation  in  the  world  will 
reiq)  more  benefit  than  themselves,  as  no  other  country  affords 
so  many  rivers  whose  falls  and  currents  render  every  other  mode 
of  navigation  than  by  steam  tedious,  difficult,  and  uncertain.  A 
voyage  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans  and  back  again,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  3400  miles,  is  now  performed,  by  this  means,  in  35  or 
40  days,  and  the  property  thus  freighted,  besides  being  vastly 
less  liable  to  damage,  is  transported  at  less  than  one-half  the  cast 
of  the  route  across  the  mountains. 
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The  fourth  chapter,  on  the  finances, of  the  United  Statei, 
opens  with  a  maxim,  the  propriety  of  which  we  imagine  few  mo. 
dem  financiers  will  feel  any  incHnation  to  dispute — namely,  that 
**  it  is  the  duty  of  every  free  government  to  train  its  people  gra¬ 
dually  to  bear  a  due  weight  ^  internal  taxation.'”  Mr.  Bristed 
deprecates  the  idea  of  trusting  the  public  revenue  altogether  to 
(he  duties  on  foreign  imported  goods,  which,  as  he  justly  oh. 
serves,  a  nngle  year  of  maritime  warfare  may  destroy ;  and  is 
very  severe  on  what  he  terms  the  axrful  tendency  in  ml  parties 
of  the  American  people,  towards  what,  by  a  miserable  niisnom«r, 
is  called  economy  in  matters  of  the  state.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  feeling,  it  was  proposed  in  the  Senate,  to  reduce  the  regu¬ 
lar  anfiy  of  10,000  men  to  5;000,  on  pretence  that  the  first 
nmnber  was  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  • 

"  Britain,”  says  Mr.  Bristed,  "  has  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  stationed  at  home,  in  France,  and  in  colonial  garrisons ; 
besides  her  militia,  amounting  to  two  hundretl  thousand,  and  her  Sepoy 
troops  in  the  East  Indies,  rat^  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  And 
yet  no  man  in  his  sober  senses  believes  that  the  liberties  of  the  British 
people  are  endangered  by  this  standing  army.  The  stand¬ 

ing  army  of  Britain  may  be  too  numerous  and  too  expensive  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  dilapidatetl  state  of  her  finances ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  liberties 
of  her  peopid,  it  is  utterly  harmless  and  innocent."  P.  70. 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  taken  up  with  calculations  re¬ 
specting  the  revenues,  internal  duties,  and  expenditure  of  the 
United  States,  and  contrasting  them  with  the  income  and  expen¬ 
diture  of  Britain  and  her  deficiencies^  accompanied  with  certain 
gloomy  nrophecies  relative  to  the  health  and  long  life  of  the  coa¬ 
lition  or  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  the  probable  consequences  c/t 
any  tempiest  that  may  break  over  the  head  of  the  British  lion,  ex¬ 
hausted  as  he  is  by  his  late  arduous  contest,  yet  reUuning  a  spirit 
which  will  not  let  him  <<  yield  in  subjection,  while  a  drop  of  blood 
plays  around  and  warms  his  heart ;  he  will  not  lie  down  in  bon¬ 
dage  until  his  whole  life-tide  shall  have  been  drained  from  out  his , 
veins”  P.  96. 

The  fifth  cht^ter,  on  the  government,  policy,  and  laws,  of  the 
United  States,  is  written  with  much  el^ance  and  clearness  of 
thought.  The  author,  in  its  commencement,  lays  due  stress  on 
the  study  of  political  economy,  which,  though  a  subject  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  in  a  country  where  the  governments  are  purely 
elective,  he  complains  is  not  only  entirely  neglected  i^^  the 
schools  and  colleges  throughout  America,  excepting  Vygima,  but 
is  very  generally  underrate,  as  containing  nothing  more  than  what 
every  (binary  understanding  can  make  itself  sufficiently  master 
of,  by  the  mere  exertion  of  as  much  intellect  as  each  day  a  evei)t8 
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«re  continually  calling  forth.  The  abuses  to  which  roting  by 
ballot  is  subjected,  and  the  evils  of  universal  suffrage  and  uinwri 
parliaments,  ane  here  impartially  displayed,  and  are  well  worthy 
the  consideration  of  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  American  insti- 
tutimis  in  our  own  country.  The  atrocity  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  merciless  cruelty  with  which  it  is  practised  in  America<>-a 
cruelty  far  exceedii^  that  of  the  West  India  Islands,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  is  not  even  nominally  liable  to  to  much  punisbment,  is 
justly  reprobated  by  our  author,  who  seems  to  conceive  it  to  be 
what  it  really  is,~-an  ulcer  in  the  vitals  of  a  free  country ;  dis¬ 
graceful  to  its  profes^ns,  injurious  to  its  principles,  initracal  to  its 
happiness ;  ias  striking  at  the  root  of  all  the  fe^ings  on  the  cuhi- 
vation  of  which  happiness  stdely  depends;,  and  Imnging  with  it 
itsown punishment,  (mtrust,  suspicions,  fears,  and  vexations,  which 
embitter  all  the  luxiuies  extorted  through  its  most  iniquitous 
■  means.  AV e  will  not  harass  the  feelings  of  our  readers  by  extracts 
liom  this  part  of  the  work,  or  by  remarks  on  it,  farther  than  to 
admire  the  virtuous  indignadon  which  Mr.  Bristed  expresses  in 
narrating  the  horrible  fact,  that,  so  lately  as  thp  year  1806,  two  qe» 
groes  were  actually  burned  alive,  over  a  slow  fire,  in  the  midst  of 
the  market-place,  in  the  city  of  Charleston. 

"  What,"  says  he,  ''  must  be  the  code  of  mimicipal  law ;  what  must 
be  the  state  of  public  feeling,  in  respect  to  the  wretched  African  race, 
that  could  suffer  two  human  beings  to  be  gradually  consumed  by  fire, 
’as  a  public  spectacle,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  midst  of  a  city 
containing  nearly  twenty  thousand  nominal  Christians,  and  the  best  of 
all  possible  republicans,  who  pixffess  to  kxA  with  setwn  upon  the  Xy* 
rants,  and  with  compassion  upon  the  slaves  of  Eun^l"  P.  155. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  administration  of  the  executive  in  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Bristed  forcibly  points  out  to  the  Americans 
the  evils  that  are  likely  to  fall  upon  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
niggardly  and  distrustful  manner  in  which  they  place  power  in 
the  hanas  of  their  government.  A  petty  jealousy  actuates  them 
•  on  this  most  important  topic.  **  Young  honours  are  touchy,” 
and  the  worthies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  so  terribly 
afraid  of  appearing  to  submit  to  any  law  stronger  than  that  of  their 
own  inclination,  that  they  prefer  risking  the  substance  of  their  li¬ 
berty  rather  than  injure  tjie  correctness  of  its  shadow.  In  the 
event  of  war,  such  a  paltry  policy  would  be  severely  felt  at  first, 
and  would  afterwards  cure  itself.  Jealousies  are  the  constitu¬ 
tional  disease  of  all  republics,  and  when  to  this,  parsimony,  an¬ 
other  almost  unavoidable  ill  hi  infimt  states,  is  added,  with  a  low 
appreciation  of  intellectual  powers — a  disgraceful  and  very  strik¬ 
ing  feature  in  the  American  character — we  must  say  that  we  do 
not  think  the  representatives  of  such  a  people  are  placed  in  any 
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very  enviable  situation.  One  proof  of  the  miserable  sort  of  fed». 
ing  which  actuates  the  Americans  in  matters  of  government,  n 
the.  declaration  of  the  State  Constitution  of  New  York,  “  that  no 
judge,  either  of  law  or  'equity,  shall  hold  his  office  after  he  reach, 
es  the  age  of  sixty  years at  the  end  of  which  time,  with  equal 
wisdom  and  gratitude,  it  dismisses  him,  without  the  smallest  pto> 
vision  for  his  old  age,  or  for  the  family  to  whose  individual  m. 
terests  he  may  have  been  prevented  from  applying  himsetf,  by 
his  attention  to  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  his  country.  As  yet, 
the  laws  erf  America  bi^r  no  proportion  to  the  laws  of  England, 
which  have  been  finely  and  justly  pronounced  to  be  the  last  ro. 
suit  of  human  wisdom  upon  human  experience,  and  of  the  ad. 
vantages  of  which  Mr.  Bristed  appears  sufficiently  sensiblei 
In  this  part  of  his  work  indeed  he  is  eminently  at  home,  and 
he  exposes  the  faulty  parts  of  the  American  Constitution, 
nnd  sets  forth  the  remedy  for  them,  on  a  clear  and  enlarged 
scale.  Here  he  displays  a  patriotism  which  sharpens  natural  sa. 
gadty,  and  a  cultivation  of  mind,  in  which  the  bulk  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  are  woefully  deficient,  which  enables  him  to  know  exactly 
how  much  is  wanting  to  th«r  improvement,  and  the  resources  1 
whence  the  deficiency  may  be  supplied.  The  whole  of  this  chap¬ 
ter  is  most  ably  written ;  and  the  latter  part  of  it,  which  treats  of 
the  rituation  of  this  country  with  America,  and  of  their  relative 
importance  to  ei^;h  other,  must  be  found  particularly  interesting 
to  the  English  reader.  j. 

The  sixth  chapter,  on  the  Literature  of  the  United  States,  pre« 
sents  a  very  bleak  view  of  the  intellectual  territory  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  a  branch  of  their  possessions  which  they  seem  in  no  hurry 
either  to  cultivate  or  enlarge.  Our  author  compluns,  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  indeed  universally  neglected  among  his  countrymen,  and 
that  even  in  the  colleges  and  public  schools,  the  plans  adopted  fear 
improvement  are  miserably  defective,  and  that  me  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  them  are  soon  entirely  effaced  by  the  ^ly  entrance 
on  commerc'ial  or  professional  habits,  which  is  rendered  universal,  • 
by  so  eager  an  appetite  for  wealth,  as  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  swal¬ 
low  up  every  great  and  good  thought.  Lord  Bacon  laments, 
that,  m  his  tune,  youth  should  enter  upon  active  life  at  so  early 
an  age  as  thirty  years,  conceiving  it  injurious  to  the  full  unfold¬ 
ing  of  the  mind ;  but  ^e  Americans,  at  twenty-one,  conceive  they 
have  nothing  more  to  learn,  than  how  to  tiun  to  pecuniary  ac¬ 
count  what  they  may  have  already  acquired.  Nothing  is  more 
sordid,  more  seu-oonceited,  more  impertinent  than  their  ignorance; 
all  the  little  wit  it  can  muster  up  is  levelled  in  some  senseless  sneer 
against  those  who  are  mwe  enlightened.  It  is  a  favourite  maxim 
in  the  United  States,  that  education  can  do  nothing  for  a  mao ; 
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every  thing  is  to  be  accomplished  by  his  native  energiee ;  and  an 
American,  be  it  known,  h^  always,  in  his  own  o[Hnion,  a  larger 
stock  of  native  energy  than  any  other  person.  In  America,  how¬ 
ever,  colleges  are  so  scantily  endowed,  literary  undertakings  so 
feebly  patronized,  and  men  of  genius  so  coldly  .received  in  socie¬ 
ty,  as  to  mark  too  evidently  its  indifference,  nay  more,  its  distaste, 
var  the  cause  of  mental  improvement.  Mr.  Bnsted  tries  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  this  defect,  by  pleadii^  the  disadvantages  the  country 
yet  labours  under,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  its  population, 
and  the  difficulty  of  circuiadug  literary  effusions,  the  scarcity  of' 
public  libraries,  and  the  smallness  of  private  collections,  add^  to 
the  active  habits  which  a  rising  people  are  obliged  constantly  to 
practise.  Yet  what  are  the  exertions  the  Americans  are  obliged 
to  make,  or  the  privations  they  labour  under,  compared  to  those 
of  the  Icelanders,  to  whom  literature  is  neverthel^  at  once  the 
greatest  solace  and  proudest  distinction  !  He  cmnes  nearer  to  the 
fact  in  the  following  remarks : 

Another  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  literature  in  the  United  States 
arises  from  the  great  propensity  to  consume  the  talent  of  the  couiUry 
in  the  effusion  cff  newspaper  essays,  and  political  pamphlets,  instead  at* 
concentrating  it  in  the  production  of  some  regular,  consecutive  work. 
In  consequence  of  these  desultory  intellectual  habits,  periodical  jour¬ 
nals,  as  reviews  and  magazines,  seldom  last  long.  The  author  can  ob¬ 
tain  little  or  no  assistance  from  others  in  his  literary  efforts ;  the  per¬ 
sons  competent  to  aid  him  in  such  an  undertaking  being  comparative¬ 
ly  few  throughout  the  Union,  and  those,  for  the  mos^  put,  actively 
employed  in  some  laborious  c^dlmg ;  and  it  is  net  in  the  powu*  d  any 
one  man,  however  gifted  with  talent,  adorned  with  knowle^^e,  and 
armed  wit^  industry,  to  execute,  aUme,  a  literary  journal  as  it  ought 
to  be  executed.  Add  to  this,  the  universal  vice  oS  the  United  Sta^, 
g  perpetual  craving  after  novelty.  The  charge  which  Demosthenes 
brought  against  his  own  countrymen,  that  they  were  continually  run¬ 
ning  about,  and  asking,  "Is  there  any  thing  new  ?”  is  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  Americans.  This  eternal  restlessness,  and  desire  of  duu^, 
pervade  the  whole  structure  of  our  society ;  the  same  man  will  start 
into  life  as  a  clerg3rman,  then  turn  lawyer,  next  convert  himself  into  a 
fiumer  and  land-jobber,  and,  taking  a  seat  in  congress,  or  some  state 
legislature,  by  the  way,  end  his  days  as  a  merchant  and  monay-bro- 
ker.  The  people  are  incessantly  shifting  their  habitations,  employ¬ 
ments,  views,  and  schemes ;  the  residence  of  a  servant  does  not  average 
two  months  in  each  place ;  the  abode  of  a  household  is  generally  chan¬ 
ged  once  a  year,  and  sometimes  oftener  ;  numerous  fonilies,  that  have 
Iwn  longer  settled  in  the  elder  states  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and 
Massachusetts,  are  continually  migrating  into  Ohio,  or  the  territories 
of  Alabanui,  Illinois,  and  Mississippi ;  the  executive,  the  legislators,  the 
magistrates,  and  oflSiXTS  of  all  kinds,  are  dunged  biennially,  or  annual¬ 
ly,  or  half-yearly,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  intusign  of  the  rest- 
liw  spirit  of  democracy  into  our  various  forms  of  government.”  P.  317. 
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Mr.  Brasted  ^ves  «n  account  of  most  of  the  American  writers 
who  have  at  leak  attempted  to  rouse  their  countrymen  to  a  sense 
of  what  they  might  be  capable  of ;  an  effort  the  mure  praua. 
worthy,  as  it  certainly  could  only  be  made  Jn  the  pure  spirit  of 
mental  dirinterestedness,  without  hope  of  fee  or  reward;  no  in* 
stance  remaining  upon  record  of  any  exertion  of  that  kind  being 
accompanied  by  emolument  or  exaltation  in  the  civilixed  society 
of  America.  The  United  States  have  not  yet  produced  one  learn* 
ed  writer,  or  one  elmnentary  work,  on  ethics,  political  edboomy,  or 
metaphysics ;  in  local  histories,  and  biography,  there  are  several 
respwtable  peHomumces. 

Of  native  novels"  says  Mr.  Bristed,  "  we  have  no  great  stock,  and 
none  good  ;  our  democratic  institutions  placing  all  the  people  (Hi  a  dead 
level  of  political  equality ;  and  the  pretty  equal  diffusion  of  property 
throughout  the  ccnintry  affords  but  little  room  for  varieties,  and  C(h». 
trasts  of  character ;  ncH*  is  there  mu<h  scope  for  Action,  as  the  country 
is  quite  new,  and  kl  that  has  happened  from  its  first  settlement  to  tha 
present  hour,  respecting  it,  is  known  to  every  one."  P.  355. 

He  should  have  excepted  from  this  censure  the  Wieland,  Or* 
raond,  and  Arthur  Mervyn  of  C.  B.  Broivn,  which  combine  gran* 
deur  and  simjdicity  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  excite  a  power* 
ful  interest  in  the  reader,  by  events  at  once  new  in  themselves, 
and  yet  most  happily  accounted  for :  thus  it  is  that  genius  will 
ever  make  matenms  for  itself. 

In  poetry,  the  “  Lyiics”  of  Mrs.  Sargeant,  of  Boston  ;  “  Airs  of 
Palestine”  of  Mr.  Pierpcnnt ;  the  poems  of  Woodworth,  compos* 
ed  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances  of  poverty  and 
unpropitious  pursuits  ;  and  an  anonymous  performance,  entitled 
the  ^  Bridal  of  Vaumond,”  are  described  as  giving  promise  of 
future  excellence  in  the  writers.  Several  periodical  performances 
are  also  mentioned,  with  due  acknowledgment  of  their  merits, 
among  which  is  the  “  American  Magazine  and  Review,”  recent¬ 
ly  begun,  or,  as  our  author  most  characterisUcally  expresses  him¬ 
self*,  floated,  iu  New  York,  with  this  just  censure  attached  to  the 
praise  otherwise  bestowed  on  it,  that  «  its  critical  department 
stands  altogether  ott  a  false  foundation,  namely,  that  criticism  con¬ 
sists  in  finding  fault ;”  an  opinion  that  has  too  long  converted  li¬ 
terary  journals  into  betrayers  of  the  interests  which  they  profess 
to  protect  and  ektend,  and  rendered  even  the  calm  and  sacred 
ab()de  of  the  Muses  themselves  a  scene  of  discordant  wrangline,— 
a  lurking  place  where  the  fair  fame  and  private  character  of  their 
most  unassuming  votaries  may  fall  victims  to  the  unprincipled 
attacks  of  anonymous  banditti.  The  sciences  appear  rather  more 
in  rcijucst  in  the  United  States  thsfn  speculations  merely  literary  ; 
they  in  fact  i^proximate  more  nearly  to  something  in  the  shape 
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Ilf  property.  Medical  sdeiu^,  in  particular,  has  been  cultivated 
with  so  much  assiduity,  as  to  render  the  instructions  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Paris,  unnecessary  even  pro  forma. 

"  With  ward  to  the  fine  artt“  says  our  author,  **  our  sculpture  ex¬ 
tendi  but  Ihue  beyond  ^isseling  grave-stones  for  a  church-yard  ;  and 
aur  painting,  for  want  of  tndividual  wealth,  is  chiefly  confined  to  mi¬ 
niatures,  portraits,  and  landscapes.  The  only  splendid  exceptions  are, 
Mr.  Tnunbu^s  historical  paintings  of  the  Astlle  of  Bunker^ s  HtU,  the 
Death  of  Morngomerp,  the  Sortie  from  Gibrol-ar  ;  together  with  some 
scripture  pieces,  and  the  great  national  pictures  whira  be  is  now  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  capitol  at  Washington.  But  American  genius  is  equal 
to  that  of  Europe  for  the  fine  arts,  as  is  evident  from  the  United  States 
having  produced  West,  Trumbull,  Stuart,  Copeley,  Alston,  and  Les¬ 
lie."  P.364. 

The  tran«tion  from  the  state  of  literature  and  education  to 
manners  and  morals  seems  to  follow  of  course :  to  this  latter  sub- 
ject  the  seventh  chapter  is  ac^rdingW  devoted.  The  features 
are  pourtrayed  with  an  impariual  hand,  and  present  no  very  fas- 
dooting  picture  to  our  inu^nations.  The  females  have  in  general 
more  education  than  the  males,  or  appear  to  have ;  for  where  less 
is  expected,  as  much  seems  something  more  than  equal.  They 
are  complimented  by  Mr.  Bristed  as  making  virtuous  and  affec¬ 
tionate  Mrives,  kind  and  indulgent  mothers,  and  as  presenting  in 
their  manners  a  happy  medium  between  the  too  distant  reserve 
and  coldness  of  the  English,  and  the  too  obvious,  too  obtrurave, 
behaviour  of  the  French  women ;  but  even  on  them  the  existence 
oS  the  slave  trade  in  the  northern  and  western  states  has  a  sad  de¬ 
teriorating  influence.  The  amusements  are  the  same  as  in  Eng- . 
land,  with  the  exception,  on  the  part  of  the  men,  of  their  not 
ing  so  addicted  to  boxing,  bull-bmting,  and  cock-fighting,  proba¬ 
bly  from  their  having  more  excitement  in  the  personal  activity  of 
their  general  pursuits.  Of  late  years  habits  of  expense  have 
greatly  increased  in  the  United  States. 

"  In  proportion  to  its  wealth,  our  city  of  New  York  far  surpasses 
all  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  in  its  rate  of  expenditure  and  amount 
of  insolvencies,  of  which  1^,  upwards  of  six  thousand  occurred  in 
ISll.”  P.456. 

The  cause  of  this  extravagance,  so  inconmstent  in  a  set  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  pretend  to  form  themselves  on  models  of  primeval  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  Spartan  hardihood,  and  who  actually  ao  despise  all 
the  more  elegant  attractions  which  taste  and  imagination  would 
throw  over  mere  barbaiic  finery,  or  sensual  gratifications,  may  be 
sought  for  in  the  sudden  'mflux  of  wealth  wliich  accrued  to  uem 
dunng  the  five  and  twenty  years  that  every  power  in  Europe  was 
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expending  its  blood  and  treasure  m  war,  and  leaving  them  in 
possesion  of  all  the  advantages  of  iWe  and  uninterrupted  com¬ 
merce.  Riches,  however,  make  to  themselves  wings  and  fly 
away,*”  whilst  the  improvident  habits  they  introduce  generally  re¬ 
main  stationary.  Since  1815,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Amencaoa 
luts  greatly  diminished,  and  their  bankruptcies  are  alarmingly 
multiplied.  They  have  introduced  the  pow  laws  into  the'ur  coua. 
try,  on  the  same  plan  as  they  are  actea  on  ia  Eng^xl,  aiul  the  • 
same  results  have  followed  :  a  frightful  increase  of  ffieness,  vice^ 
pauperism,  and  misery  ;  all  bonds  of  sympathy  are  loosened  he- 
tween  the  poor  and  the  rich;  and  charity  itself,  deprived  of  its  very 
essence,  and  altered  in  its  very  nature,  becomes  twice  cursed,  in 
being  grudgingly  bestowed,  and  ungratefully  received.  The  state 
of  mor^s  and  feeling  is  indeed  a  subject  of  melancholy  contem¬ 
plation  in  America ;  the  slave  trade  blunts  every  tender  sym¬ 
pathy  of  human  nature ;  lotteriea  corrupt  the  principles  ;  dram 
shops,  in  ten  times  the  proportion  with  which  we  are  infest* 
ed  by  theni,  ruin  the  heal^  and  happiness  of  the  people — an  evi, 
the  existence  of  which  is  utterly  witnout  excuse  in  a  state  not  yet 
arrived  at  that  perfection  of  refinement  which  requires  it  to  hve 
on  its  own  vices ;  and  religion,  that  great  comfortM*  and  lessener 
of  human  nuseries,  is  treat^  by  the  mass  of  the  people  with  all 
the  coldness  of  indifference,  sheltering  itself  under  the  decent  gaih 
of  affected  moderation. 

Our  readers  will  earily  imagine  that  this  chapter  must  be  full 
of  important  matter.  The  work  concludes  with  remarks  on  the 
present  state  of  the  powers  of  Europe ;  calling  on  America  to 
take  the  advantage  which  it  holds  out  to  her  to  prepare  her  re*  . 
sources,  so  as  to  make  herself  of  consequence  in  any  future  nip* 
lure  among  them. 

Mr.  Bristed  is  already  known  as  a  writer  on  subjects  of  political 
economy.  The  same  ability,  and  the  same  appreciation  of  the 
British  nation  which  marked  his  former  productions,  are  evident  in 
tlie  present  volume.  Though  he  foretells  our  downfall,  he  is  gra* 
cious  enough  to  lament  over  it.  He  Mys,  that  England  must 
never  lay  that  flattering  unction"  to  her  soql,  that  it  is  possible 
for  her  to  ma^e  America  her  friend ;  that  they  can  never  cease 
to  be  commercial  rivals,  and  political  enemies,  until  one  or  the 
other  falls ;  that  as  the  world  could  not  bear  two  suns,  or  Persia 
two  kings,  so  the  day  is  fast  af^roachii^  when  the  globe  will  not 
be  able  to  endure  the  existence  of  these  two  mighty  maritime  em¬ 
pires  ;  and  that,  in  short,  **  the  maxim  of  delenda  est  Carthago 
never  found  more  cordial  advocates  in  the  Roman  Senate  than 
it  now  finds  as  applicable  to  Britmn  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  every 
American  bosom !"  Yet  he  does  not  cmitemplate  our  extinction 
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ftom  among  nations  without  that  emotion  which  is  naturally  feR 
on  the  wreck  of  any  thing  that  has  once  been  suUiihe  and  power, 
fill ;  and  he  does  rail  justice  to  the  nerits  we  possessed,  whilst 
we  exist ;  for,  of  course,  under  the  immediate  impiession  of 
his  appalling  predictions,  we  feel  as  if  they  were  aireaay  fulfilled. 
Whilst,’  however,' voice  is  left  to  us,  or  ratner  before,  we  may  say, 
•  roiT  et  praeterea  niAtf,”  we  will  so  far  comjdiment  him  in  return 
for  the  synw^y  he  expresses  towards  us,  to  acknowledge,  that 
if  America  ^koned  among  her  resources  a  greater  number  of 
counsellors  like  himsdf,  we  should  think  ourselves  somewhat  mcMre 
in  danger  from  her  enmity  towards  us  than  we  do  at  fHresent 


Art.  VIII.  A  Concise  Description  of  ike  Endowed  Grammew 
Schools  of  England  and  Wales  ;  ornamented  with  Engrax'ings. 
By  Nicholas  Carlisle,  F.R.S.  M.R.I.A.  Assistant  Librar¬ 
ian  to  his  Majesty,  and  Fellow  and  Secretary  of  the  Society  ot‘ 
Antiquaries  of  Lmdon.  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1818.  Pp.  908, 

•  988.  Baldwin. 

“  vv  hoever,7  said  Lord  Kenyon,  in  delivering  his  judgment 
ks  the  cause  of  the  King  v.  the  Archbishop  rfYorky  (C.  I.  R.  493.) 

will  examine  the  state  of  the  Grammar  S^oids  in  different  ports 
of  this  kingdom,  will  see  to  what  a  lamentable  condition  most  of 
them  are  i^uoed.  If  all  persons  had  equally  done  their  duty, 
we  should  not  find,  as  is  now  the  case,  empty  walls  without  sdiio- 
krs,  and' every  thing  neglected  but  the  receipt  of  the  salaries  and 
emoluments.  In  some  instances  tliat  have  U^y  come  within  my 
ewn  knowledge,  there  was  not  a  single  scholar  in  the  schools, 
though  there  were  vety  large  endowments  to  them.'*  To  this 
sentiment  we  most  cordmlly  subscnbe,  as  we  do  also  to  the  truth 
ef  a  declaration  UKue  recently  made  by  the  highest  l^al  authority 
in  the  kingdom,  (the  present  Loi^  Chancellor  of  Enguuid,)  when, 
*m  decidii^  the  case  oi  the  Attorney  General  v.  Gr^fitis^  (13  Ver. 
580.)  he  Observed,  that  **  it  is  absmutely  necessary  that  it  should 
be  p^ectly  understood,  that  charity  estates  all  over  the  kingdom 
are  dealt  with  in  a  manner  most  grossly  improvident,  amounting 
to  the  most  direct  breach  of  trust’* 

It  was  a  conviction  of  this  kind,  we  presume,  which  induced 
the  Select  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1816,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  amongst  the  loweY 
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orders  in  the  metro^lis,  to  exceed  the  powers  which  were  giren 
to  them,  by  reporting  to  the  House,  **  that  although  they  were 
not  instructed  to  examine  the  state  of  education  beyond  the  me* 
tropolis,  they  Aarr,  in  addition  to  what  has  appeared  in  evidence, 
received  communications,  which  shew  the  necesaty  of  Parliament, 
aa  speedily  as  pomtble,  instituting  an  inqui^  into  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  charitable  donations,  and  other  fumu  for  the  instruction 
of  the  poor  of  this  country,  and  into  the  state  o^heir  educa¬ 
tion  generally,  especially  in  the  larger  towns.  Ann  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are  of  opinion  that  the  most  effectual,  as  well  as  least  ex- 
pensive  mode  of  conducting  such  an  inquiry,  would  be  by  means 
of  a  Parliamentary  commission."  A  bill  was  accordingly  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Brougnam,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  in  the 
last  Sesaon  of  Parliament,  for  this  purpose ;  and  after  undergo¬ 
ing  various  modifications  in  its  passage  through  the  two  Houses, 
to  which,  in  a  future  article  of  our  Review,  we  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  refer,  it  was  at  length  passed  into  a  law,  and  has  al¬ 
ready  commenced  its  operations. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
already  advantageously  known  to  the  public  by  tiis  topograj^ical 
Dictionaries  of  the  three  kingdoms,  availed  himself  of  the  families 
ofhisofficial  situation  to  collect  information  through  the  medium  of 
a  series  of  questions  inserted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  for- 
warded  totnehead  master  of  each  of  the  endowed  Grammar  Schools 
in  England  and  Wales,  for  as  complete  a  description  of  these  use¬ 
ful  insritutions  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  most  authentic  ma< 
terials  which  any  private  individual,  unarmed  with  inquisitorial 
powers,  could  have  access  to.  After  a  year  and  a  half  of  dili¬ 
gent  preparation,  the  result  of  his  commendable  industry  is  hud 
before  the  public  in  the  two  goodly  volumes,  whose  title  stands  at 
the  head  ot  this  article.  To  their  contents  we  shall  therefore 
address  our  attenUon,  for  the  double  purpose  of  giving  our  opin¬ 
ion  upon  their  merits,  and  of  canvassing,  with  a  view  to  the  ul¬ 
terior  purposes  of  this  inquiry  when  we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
resume  it  in  another  shape,  the  justice  of  tlie  conclusion  to  which 
their  author  arrives,  in  the  very  preface  to  his  work,  when  he  ob¬ 
serves, 

“  It  is  painful,  however,  to  relate,  that  many  of  our  numerous  and 
ample  endowments  have  fallen  to  decay,  by  the  negligence  or  cupidi¬ 
ty  m  ignorant  or  unprincipled  trustees,  who,  having  silently,  or  by  con¬ 
nivance,  suffered  the  furtive  alienation  of  the  very  lands  which  they  were 
called  upon  so  solemnly  to  defend,  and  which  were  in  a  great  measure 
ordained  for  the  education  their  own  children.  As  the  property  of 
those  benevolent  institutions,  is,  therefore,  in  several  cases  lost,  or  sunk. 


or  embezzled,  or  disgracefully  misapplied,  or  lessened,  or  impaired, 
by  gross  dereliction  of  duty,  and  very  great  frauds  are  committed  in 
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letting  and  manapng  the  estates,  it  appears  absolutely  necessary  that 
•uch  disorder  and  misapplication  sliuuld  speedily  be  abolished,  by  a 
PUBLIC  INVESTIGATION  and  REFOBM  of  those  evils,  which  is  (mlj 
within  the  power  of  Parliament’*  P.  xxxv. 

The  objects  of  our  author's  inquiries  were,  principally,  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  school,  and  the  period  of  its  foundation ;  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  original  and  subsequent  endowments ;  and  the 
sum  which  they  at  present  produce;  the  number,  mode,  and 
terms  of  adkiissioh  for  scholars  on  the  foundation  ;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  scholars  usually  educated  in  the  schod  ;  the  age  at  which 
the  former  are  taken  in,  and  superannuated ;  the  grammars  used, 
and  routine  of  education  pursued ;  the  university  scholarships, 
church  preferments,  or  other  advantxi^s  attached  to  the  school ; 
the  name  and  emoluments  of  the  head  and  other  masters ;  and 
whether  both  or  either  of  them  take  scholars,  and  upon  what 
terms;  a  list  of  the  eminent  men  educated  there;  and,  finally,  a 
drawing,  or  impresrion  of  the  common  seal.  In  obUuning  infor¬ 
mation  upon  these  points,  upwards  of  fourteen  hundred  letters 
were,  he  informs  us,  sent  and  received.  The  substance  of  the 
information  collected  toother  with  so  much  trouble,  is  judicious¬ 
ly  compressed  under  a  double  alphabetical  arrangement,  first  of 
the  English  counties,  followed  by  the  usual  division  of  Wales  in¬ 
to  north  and  south ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  towns,  villages,  and  pa¬ 
rishes  in  each  of  those  larger  divisions.  Every  school  forms  a 
separate  article,  which,  wherever  it  could  be  procured,  is  headed 
by  a  copy  of  its  seal,  very  beautifully  engraved  on  wood.  The 
whole  is  introduced  by  a  preface  of  44  pages,  containing  a 
concise  but  able  view  of  the  origin  of  public  scl^ls  in  England, 
and  a  brief  history  of  that  species  of  them  to  which  the  following 
pages  more  particularly  relate.  This  account  is  interspersed  with 
many  curious  anecdotes,  several  of  which,  especially  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  bibliography  of  grammars,  we  feel  a  strong  in¬ 
clination  to  transcribe,  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers ;  but  the 
more  important  matter  which  lies  before  us  forbids  the  indulgence 
of  our  wish.  Those,  however,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  antiquarian  lore,  will,  we  can  assure  them,  find  much  to 
their  taste  in  these  veJumes,  which  can  yet  boast  of  charms  of  a 
more  attractive  nature,  to  lure  to  their  purchase  and  perusal  the 
purse  and  the  mind  of  the  general  reader. 

Yet  they  are  not  without  their  faults ;  some  of  them,  in  a  criti¬ 
cism  on  a  work  like  this,  requiring  pretty  severe  rejn'ehension. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  is,  the  liberal  use  of  the  puff-direct, 
in  the  account  which  the  masters  of  some  oS  the  schools  have  been 
permitted  to  ^ve  (for  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Carlisle  could  have  inserted  them  of  his  own  accord,)  of  their 
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qualHiiaitioiis  fbr  the  ntuatiom  which  thej  fiU.  Thus,  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  sehocd  at  Truro,  after  an  intimation  that  the  head 
master  takes  pupils,  and  a  statement  of  his  terms,  we  are  inform^ 
ed,  that 

"  The'size  of  Mr.  Hogg's  house  limts  himto  Twilvb  boarders.  He 
is  the  author  of  two  poems,  '  St.  Michael's  Mount,  in  Cornwall,’  and 
*  The  Influence  of  the  Holy  Bible.'  Dr.  Fisheb,  then  Bishop'  of  Ex* 
ttia,  after  having  read  his  testimonials,  which  he  pronounc^  '  very 
ample*  and  having  admira'stered  the  usual  oaths,  granted* this  gentle- 
iwMi  ^  hcenoe  in  the  month  of  August,  1805.** 

These  are  circumstances  very  gratifying,  wc  doubt  Hot,  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Hogg,  and  it  is  thou^t  no  less  importaiit,  we  presume, 
that  the  pub^  should  be  officially  informea  of  them  !  But  now 
for  the  school,  which  this  gentleman  so  ably  conducts  for  a  salary  . 
of  L.50  a-year.  ‘  ^  ^  - 

**  This, ,  we  are  told  on  the  same  indisputable  authority,  “  has 
been,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  a  school  of  high  character,  and 
has  been  derignated  *  TfU  £tok  of  Cornwall  C  its  masters  and 
scholars  have  frequently  been  eminent  rivals  of  the  seminaries  of 
Royal  Foundation,  *  in  genius,  taste,  and  learning.' " 

But  even  this  is  not  enough  ;  for  the  prmses  of  Mr.  Hogg  and 
his  school  are  as  yet  but  hau  sung :  and  we  have  accordin^y  an 
account  of  ihat  gentleman's'  election,  on  the  Sdd  of  May,  1805, 

■  when  we  are  Informed,  ^ 

“There  were  Eight  Candidates.  On  the  partof  Mr.  Hooo  there  were 
numerous,  high,  and  merited  testimonials  from  eminent  professors  in 
the  Uhlveraity  of  Edinburgh,  strcmgly  expressive  of  the  great  proficien¬ 
cy  which  he  had  made  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  there,  for  se¬ 
veral  years ;  upon  which  he  was  honourably  elected  by  the  suffirages 
of  the  following  large  majority  of  the  Body  Corporate.^ 

But  **  EheUfJam  satis  r  we  think  we  hear  our  readers  exclaim, 
and  we  therefore  spare  them  the  bead-^tdl  of  the  worshipful  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Councttmen,  who  did  them¬ 
selves  so  much  honopr  upon  this  occarion ;  nor  will  we  **  draw 
the  friulties  from  tiieir  huge  abode"  of  those  who  had  so  little 
sagadty  as  not  to  perceive  the  extraMriinary  and  overpowering 
merits  of  the  successful  candidate,  though  they  are  here  gibbetted 
tn  terrorem  for  their  folly.  We  must  withhold  from  them,  too, 
the  **  pleaang  report"  of  the  Cornwall  Gazette  of  the  l^h  of 
September,  1817,"  of  the  manner  in  which  one  of  the  httle  Hos^ 
and  divers  other  young  gentlemen  whoee  names  are  there  ^y 
set  forth,  dktii^ishea  themselves  at  the  last  public  exhibition, 
in  which  **  judicious  attention  was  paid  to  the  nterary  honour  of 
**  Tjuro,"  by  selecting  for  recitation,  extractsin^^  alia  from  Mr. 
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Hogg's  Influence  of  the  Kble,"  a  poem  of  which  menlioii  has 
■Irewy  been  made.  To  be  as  serious,  noweTer,  as  we  can  be  upon 
gufh  a  subject,  if  Mr.  Hogg,  who,  for  ought  we  know  to  the  oois*  ^ 
trary,  may  be  a  very  learned  man,  and  a  very  good  schoolmaster, 
was  silly  enough  to  write  such  a  puffing  descriptitm  of  himself 
and  of  his  schod,  we  do  marvel  not  a  little  that  a  man  Of  Mr. 
Carlisle's  good  sense  has  been  so  silly  as  to  {Hint  it.  Surely  he 
cannot  suppose  that  the  purchasers  of  his  costly  work  will  be 
ver)  willing  to  My  their  money  for  such  newspaper  (laragraphs  as 
these.  We  really  entertain  some  doubt  whether,  in  stnctness  of 
law,  they  are  not  subject  to  the  advertisement  duty.  Our  ani¬ 
madversions  would,  nevertheless,  have  been  less  severe,  had  that 
which  we  have  selected  been  the  <mly  instance  of  the  kind ;  but 
that  it  IS  not,  our  readers  may  easily  satisfy  themselves  by  turn* 
•ing  to  Mr.  Carlisle's  description  of  the  following  schools :  Col- 
cli^ster,  vd.  i.  p.  427 ;  Canterbury,  voL  i.  p.  567 ;  Slvewsbury, 
tol.  ii.  p.  391 ;  Bath,  vd.  iL  p.  401 ;  Alesford,  vol.  ii.  p{>.  433, 
Wt ;  Kitningham,  vd.  i.  pp.  68,  64 ;  Hampton,  vol.  ii.  p.  702, 
703 ;  Dudley,  vol.  ii  p.  753.  Yet  even  these  are  but  examples 
of  the  puff-mrect ;  and  if  we  were  to  turn  to  the  pufT-oblimie, 
it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  select  a  new  boolc  of  **  Wor¬ 
thies"  from  these  two  vdumes,  were  every  master  of  a  grammar 
achod  taking  private  pupils,  upon  whom  tlie  epithet  this  wor¬ 
thy  gentleman"  is  libendly  b^towed,  to  be  selected  for  the  pur{)08e. 
Asa  mere  matter  of  courtesy,  we  would  have  no  possible  objection 
to  the  use  of  such  a  term ;  but  surely  it  ought  never  to  be  a{>- 
pbed  to  the  instructors  of  youth,  but  upon  the  weH-lbunded 
conviction  of  the  {lerson  who  uses  it,  that  it  justly  belongs  to 
them,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  may  do  to  every  one 
who  here  receives  it,  though  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Carlisle  him¬ 
self  cannot  know  that  it  does  so. 

Another  fault  is  the  number  of  names  with  which  the  list  of 
enunent  persmis  educated  in  the  different  schools  is  crowded,*  to 
gratify  those  who  preside  over,  or  were  educated  in  diem.  Were 
mese  persons  of  red  distinction,  we  should  not  object  to  the  filace 
of  theur  educadon  being  recorded,  because  we  are  of  opini(Hi, 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  that,  not  to  name  the  school,  or  **  the  masters 
of  men  illustrious  for  literaUirc,  is  a  kind  of  histmrvud  frand,  by 
wluch  honest  fame  is  injuriously  dimimshed  But  when  we 
find  the  name  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  coupled  with  diat  of  a 
clergyman  to  whose  very  existence  the  world  would  be  a  stran¬ 
ger,  were  we  not  here  told  that  he  it  the  **  author  of  a  much 
approved  volume  of  sermons  lately  published  when  we  see 
the  brave  Adnural  Lmrd  Exmouth"  associated  in  honoUr  with 
*  Lives  «r  tbt  Pom,  Aonisov. 
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«  gaitleman  whose  sole  cladm  to  distinction  is,  thnt  he  once  held 
the  lucrative  situation  of  Vice-Warden  of  the  Stannaries  (and  how 
unenviably  disUnguished  that  office  nuty  become,  its  present  pos. 
aessor  can  tell  us  to  his  cost ;)  we  cannot  but  feel  indignaat 
that  the  purposes  of  such  a'list  riiould  have  been  so  grossly  per. 
verted,  and  that  the  reader's  pocket  has  again  been  taxedto 
pay  for  information  which  it  can  answer  no  one  useful  or  honour, 
able  end  to  have  given.  But  for  this,  in  the  two  instances  We 
have  referred,  we  are  indebted  “to  our  old  friend,  whose  dose 
inutadons  of  the  admirable  qualities  of  Mr.  Puff  in  the  Critic  we 
have  already  pmnted  out  He  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  soli¬ 
tary  candidate  for  the  duly  enacting  of  this  8elf4mportant  cha¬ 
racter,  as,  amongst  the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of  other  schools, 
we  have  colonels  and  captains  whose  exploits  are  re^stered  odj 
in  the  navy  and  army  lists’;  barristers  differing  from  other  mew 
only  in  the  cut  of  their  gowns,  and  the  shape  of  their  wigs;  emi. 
nent  sohdtors  of  the  Temple  and  BaMnghall  Street;'  and,  though 
last  not  least,  “  one  of  the  present  representatives  in  Parliament 
for  the  burgh  of  Hedon  in  the  county  of  York  !”  and  twin-star 
of  the  same  bright  hemisphere,  **  the  distinguished  Lord  Mayor 
of  the  city  di  London  during  the  eventful  period  of  1S14  !  f  T 

We  ^adly  turn,  however,  from  these  puffing  schoolmasters,  to 
such  parts  m  the  work  which  has  been  made  the  too  ready, 
thou^  we  would  fain  hope  the  unintentional,  instrument  of  their 
disreputable  artifices,  as  re^ly  deserve  the  public  attention,  nd 
demand  for  its  author  no  scanty 'portion  of  the  public  thanks 
The  authentic,  and,  in  maUv  instances,  minute  particulars  of  ffie 
various  CTammar-schools  of  England  and  Wales,  which  the  Ian- 
dable  industry  of  Mr.  Carlisle  nas  here  collected  toother,  wiH 
be  found  essentially  useful  in  ^ving  us  soniethii^  hke  an  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  abuses  which  are  alleged  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  their  management.  To  assist  our  readers  in  this  point,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  them  an  epitome  of  some  of  the  more 
glaring  oneff,  following,  for  this  purpose,  the  alphabetical  ar¬ 
rangement  of  our  author,  but  omitting  those  Schools  to  whieh 
we  shall  have  occasion  more  particularly  to  i^fer,  when  we  come 
hereafter  to  notice  the  letter  of  Mr.  Brougham,  and  the  panqdi- 
lets  winch  have  been  published  in  reply  to  it 

Commencing  then  with  Berkshire,  we  find  at  Abingdon  a  gram¬ 
mar  achool,  in  which,  amongst  other  really  eminent  men.  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt,  and  Archbisliop  Newcorae  recefved  tbeir  education, 
though  founded  for  6.S  scholars,  now  containing  but  three,  for  whose 
tuition  the  master  receives  eighty  pounds  a-year.  The  first  scholar 
upon  this  foun<ktion,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  left  no  less  a  sum 
than  five  thousand  pounds,  to  be  laid  out  in  ^ds  for  the  roainte- 
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nance  of  aevw  fellows  sad  six  scholars  from  this  school^  in  some  of 
the  colleges  of  Oxford;  and  this  munificent  bequest  having  beesi  a£- 
terwards  considerably  augmented,  Pembroke  collie  was  added 'ta|i^ 
that  university  from  the  produce  these  ample  funda  Anothor  eq^ 
dowment  provides  an  allowance  for  books  and  apparel  for  six  boys  4^ 
thU  town,  to  be  educated  in  this  school,  and  al«>  an  auprontice-i(W 
of  £SO  eadt  at  the  end  of  six  years ;  yet  most  of  these  advantages  are 
usdess,  for  the  want  €ff  objects  who  can  benefit  by  them.  Surely  there 
must  1^  some  gross  misconduct  here,  as  well  as  in  the  grammar- 
school  of  Childi^  in  the  same  county,  **  at  present  a  mere  day^ 
tckool,  in  whidi  the  children  of  the  parish  are  taught  to  write  and 
read,  bv  a  master  who  barely  possesses  these  attainments  himself” 
Yet  the  present  rental  of  the  estate  given  by  the  founder  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  this  sdiool,  and  of  three  alms-men,  is  upwards  of  a  thousand 
pounds  per  anmm  ;  out  of  which  the  trustees  liberally  allow  three 
guineas  per  year  to  each  of  the  pom  men,  which  ia  somewhat  more 
uwn  the  provision  made  for  them  by  the  founder,  when  the  estate  was 
of  the  clw  yearly  value  of  £,%5,  98.  8d.;  whilst  they  literally  adhere 
to  the  which,  under  these  circumstances,  was  fixed  as  tM  salary 
of  the  school-master;  but  which  now  ought,  at  the  very  lowest,  to  faie 
eighty.  How  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder”  of  this  ample  en¬ 
dowment  is  disposed  of,  we  confess  that  we  have  a  very  great  cup 
riosity  to  know,  nor  do  we  doubt  but  that  the  public  will  participate 
with  us  in  so  natural  a  feeling.  "  The  concerns  of  the  free  grammar 
school  in  Newbury,**  we  are  told,  *'  are  involved  in  pstdbund  mys¬ 
tery  ;”  all  that  is  known  of  them  being,  that  the  master  died  in  1814-, 
since  which  time  no  new  master  has  been  appointed,  nor  have  any 
duties  been  perfeunned  under  this  establishment. 

In  Buckinghamshire,  we  find,  at  Amersham,  a  master  (now  curate 
of  the  parish^  tidying  a  stipend  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds  a- 
joar,  for  which  he  does  nothing,  not  raving  a  single  scholar. 

•  C^wall  furnishes  us  with  instances  three  grammar-schools, 
those  of  Penityn,  Saltash,  and  St.  Ive’s,  whuh,  for  many  years  past, 
have  beoi  suner^  to  sink  into  complete  decay  ;  yet  the  uUtw  pro¬ 
duced  no  less  eminent  a  schedar  than  the  celebrated  critic  Jonathan 
Toup. 

.  At  Ashbome,  in  Derbvshire,  the  head  master  has  a  salary  of  £lGO 
a-year,  with  a  house  and  a  ga^en,  in  consideration  of  which  he  sur 
>  perintends  the  education  of  but  16  boys,  in  the  same  school-room 
with  his  own  boarders,  with  each  of  whenn  be  receives  five^and-thirty 
guineas  per  antaim.  In  thid  at  Derby,  only  three  or  four  scholars  are 
BOW  educated,  though  there  were  formerly  fiiW.  The  office  of  usher 
has  been  for  some  time  discontinued,  as  indeed  it  is  now  a  useless  one, 
though  what  provision  is  made  for  its  support,  none  but  the  corpora¬ 
tion  can  tell,  who  have  long  kept  the  amount  of  the  sdiool  endow¬ 
ments  and  revenues  a  profound  secret.  We  trust,  however,  that  they 
will  not  long  remain  so,  anv  more  than  the  classical  makership  o£ 
Risley  grammar  school,  in  the  same  county,  will  be  suffered  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  mere  sinecure,  for  whidi  its  possessor  enjoys  a  salary  of  about 
two  hundr^  pounds  per  annum,  together  with  a  house  and  an  aor 
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of  land,  though  he  never  enters  the  school-room,  in  nrhich  his  deputy 
instructs  five  or  six  scholars. 

I^^wo  or  three  boys,  too,  are  all  that  are  taught  in  the  scjiool  of 
Ipiudleigh  in  Devonshire,  which,  under  its  late  master,  enjoyed  a  high 
w^utation,  and  was  full  of  scholars.  Of  ^at  at  Honiton  no  account 
can  be  procured ;  those  who  alone  are  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  one, 
choosh^  to  preserve,  respecting  it,  the  silence  of  the  grave :  but  a 
time  wiU  come  when  even  that  silence  must  be  bn^en. 

In  D^etshire,  it  appears  that  the  benefit  of  the  school  founded 
at  Milton  Abbas  has  bwn  entirely  loit,  by  its  removal  to  Blandford 
Fonun,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  Parliament  obtained  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Milton,  with  whose  plans  of  or¬ 
namenting  his  estate  the  site  of  the  old  school-house  unhappily 
interfered.  This  removal  was  long,  and  for  a  while  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  by  the  trustees ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  their  honour, 
and  as  an  example  for  others  who  can  afford  to  fedlow  it,  that  they 
pud  the  whole  expense  of  this  resistance  out  of  their  own  pocket^ 
That  at  Shaftesbury  is  now  also  extinct,  though  the  house  which  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  the  master  is  in  existence,  and  the  corporation  re¬ 
ceive  the  rent  of  it. 

At  Wotton,  in  Gloucestershire,  it  seems  that,  through  the  neglect 
or  misconduct  of  the  trustees,  a  considerable  part  of  the  sdiool-lands 
has  been  lost;  which  has  been  the  case  also  at  Besbury  in  the  same 
county,  owing  to  the  boundaries  having  been  levelled,  and  the  lands 
mixed  with  <^er  property,  probably  with  tliat  of  the  trustees  them-  , 
selves,  who  are  distinctly  charged  with  having  got  possession  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  estate  lying  contiguous  to  tMir  own  land, 
at  a  Very  inferior  rent.  Not  is  this  the  only  abuse  of  which  they  are 
alleged  to  have  been  guilty,  as  it  appears  that  they  elected  as  head 
master  of  the  school,  an  illiterate  man,  who  knew  not  a  single  word 
either  of  Latin  or  of  Greek,  and  during  the  time  that  he  held  the 
oflice — indeed  for  the  last  thirty  years  previous  to  the  election  of  the 
present  master— the  school-houM,  and  land  adjoining,  worth  fnkn  jSlS 
to  £14  per  annum,  were  let  to  a  near  relation  of  one  of  the  trustees 
for  £9,  while  the  masters  were  left  to  get  lodgings  where  they  could, 
aometimes'  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  their  school. 

The  distance  of  Colwall  in  Herefordshire  from  the  Grocers’  Com¬ 
pany  in  London,  who,  by  the  will  of  its  founder,  are  constituted  the 
visitors  of  tlie  school  established  there,  will  sufficiently  account  for 
the  abuse  of  suffering  the  late  master,  on  his  removal  to  Gloucester, 
to  give  up  his  office  to  his  Usher,  a  layman,  who  refuses  to  admit 
into  his  school  the  children  of  parii^oners,  who  are  clearly  entitled  to 
receive  their  education  there.  That  will  also  expressly  requires,  that 
the  master  shall  be  a  cler^man,  as  he  neeils  must  be,  if  he  performs 
the  duty  enjoined  upon  him,  of  preaching  four  sermons  a-year  in  the 
churches  of  the  two  parishes  entitled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  foun¬ 
der’s  bounty,  their  right  to  which  he  is  in  these  sermons  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  remind  them. 

Passing' into  Huntingdonshire,  we  find  that  the  grammar  school  of 
Bishop’s  StOTtfbrd  no  longer  exists,  the  whole  establishment,  together 
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with  the  school-house^  being  in  mins,  whilst  the  library  belonging  to 
it,  which  contained  a  scarce  and  valuable  collection  of  books,  diougl^ 
deposited  in  the  ricange,  is  rapidly  going  to  decay. 

At  Lewisham  in  Kent,  is  a  well-enwwed  grammar  sdiool,  b^t 
neither  the  Latin  nor  Greek  langm^es  are  tau^t  in  it,  though  tBe 
head  master  has  a  liberal  salary,  intended  as  a  reoompence  for  teach¬ 
ing  them,  a  trouble  which  is  said  to  be  saved  him  by  there  being  no 
scholars  to  profit  by  his  instmctions,  or  to  avail  themsdves  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  attadied  to  the  foundation.  The  "  King's  School”  at  Ro¬ 
chester,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  has  dwindled,  it  would  seem,  from 
a  public  grammar  school,  into  a  "  perfidy  private  institution,”  under 
the  sole  controul  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  by  whom,  we  are  assured, 
it  is  conducted  with  becoming  pradence.  We  trast,  however,  that 
this  prudence  is  not  of  akin  with  that  of  the  master  of  the  schoed  at 
Sevenoaks,  which,  thirty  years,  ago,  was  in  a  flonrishing  condition,  but 
of  the  present  state  of  which,  his  resolute  silence  has  reduced  our  au¬ 
thor  to  the  necessity  of  stating  fnrni  report,  that  for  many  years  post 
it  has  not  containea  a  single  free  scholar ! 

The  county  palatine  of  Lancaster  presents  Qne  of  those  abuses, 
which  we  are  sorry  to  notice  in  many  of  the  grammar-schools  of  other 
counties,  namely,  the  nving  valuable  livings,  the  presentation  to 
which  is  vested  by  the  rounder  in  his  tmstees,  to  their  own  private 
friends,  instead  of  disposing  of  them,  as  in  all  honour  and  good  con¬ 
science  they  ought  to  do,  either  to  the  masters  of  the  school,  or  to 
those  who  have  received  their  education  there;  strangers;  at  least, 
having  no  possible  pretensions  to  them,'  whilst  there  are  any  parsons 
connected  with  the  foundation  to  put  in  a  prior  claim.  The  instance 
we  allude  to  is  the  school  of  Clitheroe,  to  which  the  vicarage  of  Ai- 
mondbury  is  attached,  although  rarely  enjoyed  by  those  who  alone 
have  any  title  to  it.  By  the  n^Iigence  of  tmstees,  £\0  a-year  be- 
oueathed  to  the  sch^iol  at  Lancaster  seems  to  be  completely  lost,  as 
me  property  updn  which  it  was  charged  cannot  now  be  identified; 
whiM  at  Liverpool  some  similar  cause  has  permitted  a  more  flourish¬ 
ing  school  to  go  entirely  to  decay,  though  we  are  informed  that  the 
corporation  have  a  plan  in  contemplation  to  revive  this  ancient  semi¬ 
nary,  with  additional  ^splendour.  The  plan,  however,  has  been  ten 
years  in  embryo,  and  we  fear  it  will  prove  something  like  that 
sHiidi  they  formed  about  the  same  period  for  a  diurch,  which  they 
began  to  erect  by  building  the  massy  walls  of  the  churchyard ;  and 
these  ^ve  stood  in  ttatn  quo,  protecting  a  waste  piece  of  land,  for  at 
least  four  or  five  years  past.  That  at  Rivingtixi,  in  the  same  county, 
has  lately  been  much  reduced,  though  it  has  an  annual  revenue  of 
£400:  the  teustees,  it  seems,  are  all  Socinians. 

Of  the  school  at  Market  Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire,  of  which  Antho¬ 
ny  Blackwall  was  once  the  master,  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  Simpson  the 
mathematician  ushers,  our  readers  will  learn  with  indignation,  that,  in 
1787,  a  very  illiterate  man,  who  had  tor  several  years  ofiiciated  as  a 
waiter  at  an  inn  in  the  town,  was  appointed  head  master  by  the  patron, 
but  removed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  uptm  a  bill  filed  for  that  purpose 
by  some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabit:yitsof  the  place.  His  succes- 
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sor  died  in  1808,  since  which  pmod  no  person  has  been  appointed  m 
his  place,  though  the  revenues  of  the  school  now  amount  to  neerlv 
ii^TOO  a>year,  and  large  accumulations  have  been  paid  into  the  han£ 

the  accountant-general  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  that  at  Lei. 
eester,  the  number  of  boys  upon  the  foundation  is  now  about  twenty, 
and  for  superintending  their  education  the  master  has  a  salary  of  up, 
wards  of  £120  a-year,  besides  a  large  house  to  live  in,  where 
can  accommodate  40  boarders.  Persons  now  living  remember  the 
number  df  free  scholars  educated  here  to  have  amounted  to  three 
hundred — Whence  then,  the  public  have  a  right  to  ask,  so  great  a 
idling  off  as  this  ? 

The  history  of  the  school  at  Alford,  in  Lincolnshire,  affords  us  ano. 
ther  proof  m  the  mischief  of  a  practice  which  we  have  already  re. 
probated,  in  two  of  its  governors  having  laid  down  their  offim  to 
become  candidates  for  a  living  in  their  gift  as  trustees  of  the  diarity 
estate :  a  practice  too  iniquitous,  in  the  very  face  of  H,  to  be  tolerated 
jn  any  case,  the  moment  it  is  exposed  to  public  reprehension.  One 
at  New  Sleaford  has  not  a  single  scholar  on  the  foundation. 

At  Guilesborough,  in  Nor^amptonshire,  is  a  grammar.achool,  at 
which,  half  a  centu^  ago,  many  or  the  sons  of  the  neighbouring  gen. 
try  received  their  education,  Rugby  not  having  then  attained  the  re. 
pupation  which  it  has  long  deserv^ly  enjoyed ;  yet,  for  many  years 
past,  the  school,  though  possessing  an  endowment  of  <£l60  per  an* 
num,  has  been  a  complete  sinecure,  without  either  free  scholars  of 
private  boarders.  Within  the  last  six  years,  however,  it  has  some* 
what  revived.  The  master  of  that  at  Oundle,  for  a  salary  of  a  JS 100 
a-year,  with  a  house  to  live  in,  educates  but  three  boys. 

At  Mansfield,  in  Nottinghamshire,  there  are  no  scholars  with  the  head 
master,  and  but  few  with  the  sub-master ;  and  these  more  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  receiving  an  English  education,  which  is  paid  for  in  an  ad- 
joining  room,  than  of  b«ng  instructed  even  in  the  rudiments  of  clas. 
sical  learning.  Yet  these  two  gentlemen,  bendes  ftieir  salary,  and 
one  of  them  a  house,  have,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  pocketed  from 
jEl500  to  £3000,  as  their  proportion  of  the  fines  or  leases  of  the  cha- 
rity  rttate. 

The  schools  of  Oxfordshire  seem  to  be  in  a  most  miserable  condi* 
tion.  Those  of  Banbury  and  Burford  are  gone  totally  to  decay, 
though  the  latter  was  once  so  celebrated  as  to  have  been  the  place  m 
which  Wilmot,  Ewl  of  Rodiester,  received  his  education ;  whilst  the 
former  was  referred  to  as  a  pattern  in  the  statutes  of  other  schools ; 
and,  according  to  tradition,  those  of  St.  Paul's  were  founded  upon  its 
model.  Yet  the  building  in  which  it  was  held  is  now  degenerate  into 
a  plush  manufactory,  the  rent  of  which  regularly  finds  its  way  into 
the  corporation  purse.  The  late  master  of  that  at  Bampton,  m  the 
same  county,  received  as  his  salary,  the  whole  produce  of  the  endow-' 
ment,  together  with  a  house  to  live  in,  though  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  together  he  had  never  entered  the  school  to  teach,  the  whole 
duty  being  performed  by  a  deputy,  who  taught  nothing  l^t  English, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Provision  is  made  at  Witney  for  an  usher, 
bn^  that  appointment  has  been  v  acant  for  many  years,  and  the  gover- 
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non  very 'quietly  retain  the  stipend.  From  New  Woodstock  our  au« 
thor  was  informed,  that  h  was  "  the  wish  of  the  trustees  of  the  school^ 
*•  that  no  information  ^ould  be  transmitted  ;’*  nor  is  it  uncharitafali 
to  conclude,  that  they  had  good  reasons  for  their  injunction. 

In  passing  on  to  Rutlandshire,  We  observe,  with  great  pleasure,  that 
the  trustees  of  the  grammar  school  at  Oakham  make  an  invariable 
practice  of  presenting  the  only  two  livings  in  their  gift  to  the  master 
and  usher:  an  example  well  worthy  of  general  imitation. 

From  the  school  of  Oswestry,  in  Shropshire,  it  appears  that  thirty 
acres  of  land  had  been  fraudulently  taken ;  but  we  are  happy  to 
Item  that  the  present  master,  at  an  expense  of  £  400,  paid  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  hu  succeeded  in  recovering  twenty-six  of  them,  and  that 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  possessors  of  t^  remaining  four  will 
surrender  them  without  further  litigation. 

Martock,  in  Somersetshire,  is  another  mere  sinecure;  and  what  is 
still  more  extraordinary,  the  grammar-school  of  the  huge  and  opu¬ 
lent  town  of  Taunton,  which,  under  the  tuition  of  the  classical  editor 
Upton,  was  formerly  the  Eton  of  the  west,  has  gone  so  utterly  to  de¬ 
cay,  that  for  many  years  past  it  has  not  had  a  single  scholar,  though 
in  his  time  tlimv  were  upwards  of  two  hundred.  The  master’s  resi¬ 
dence,  however,  is  still  standing,  an  amtde  and  commodious  dwelling, 
constituting,  with  the  school-room,  whidi  is  of  vast  dimensions,  a 
handsome  and  venerable  rtmge  of  buildings ;  a  memorial  of  splendodr 
and  of  usefulness  that  onoe  have  been,  but  now  are  passed  away. 

In  Suffolk  it  appears  that  several  very  valuable  gifts  have  long 
since  been  lost  to  the  Grammar-school  at  Ipswich,  whilst  of  that  at 
Stoke,  near  Clare,  founded  by  Archbishiq)  Parker,  not  a  vestige  at 
present  exists. 

Nor  is  there  a  single  schidar  taught  on  the  foundation  at  Famhanr 
in  Surrey,  the  present  schoolmaster  having  converted  the  school- 
house  into  a  inrivate  residence.  That  at  Kingston,  where  Gibbon  the 
historian  rectived  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  b  not  in  a  much 
more  promising  condition,  as  not  more  than  four  or  five  boys  attend, 
the  mode  of  instruction  being  such  that  the  school  is  considered  as 
of  very  little  use  to  the  town. 

Very  similar  was  the  fate  of  that  of  Horsham  in  Sussex,  until  the  ap- 
pmntraent  of  the  present  master,  not  a  boy  being  then  upon  the  foun¬ 
dation,  though  there  ere  now  sixty ;  and  so  fullj  is  the  intention 
of  the  founder  carried  into  execution,  that  there  m  not  one  private 
boy  in  the  sdiool. 

With  an  annual  income  of  £160,  and  the  advantage  of  five  scholar¬ 
ships  at  Oxford,  the  grammar-8ch<^  at  Hampton  Lucy,  in  Warwick-- 
shiie,  is  new,  we  are  sorry  to  learn,  sunk  to  nothing,  or  at  least  to  so 
much  below  what  its  founder  intended  it  to  be,  that  it  is  become  but 
an  A  B  C  school  for  the  parish  boys.  The  diiange,  it  b  said,  may 
easily  be  accounted  for;  am  we  hope  that  sudi  account  will  soon  be 
required  from  those  who  are  aide,  though  they  may  not  be  willing  to 
give  it  A  similar  investigation  will,  we  trust,  speedily  take  place 
as  to  the  still  mcne  flagrant  abuses  which  seem  to  prevail  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  funds  of  the  grammar-school  of  Monk’s  Kirby,  in 
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the  same  county,  where  a  great  part  of  an  'endowment  of- JBSOO  pep 
annum  is  said  to  be  so  mysteriously  disposed  of,  that  the  school,  in., 
stead  of  being  a  benefit,  is,  and  Itmg  Im  been,  a  nuisance  to  the  pa. 
rish  for  whose  advantage  it  was  founded.  In  1771,  it  would  seem 
that  the  corporation  of  Coventry,  who,  by  the  directions  of  the  founder, 
are  the  perix-tual  trustees  and  visitors  of  the  school,  appointed  a  dis¬ 
senting  minister  its  master,  who,  on  taking  possession  of  his  office, 
was  violently  assaulted  by  the  more  orthodox  usher,  upon  which  be 
retired  from  the  school,  apd  never  attended  it  for  upwards  of  sixteen 
years;  and  the  victor  in  this  scholastic  affray,  thinking  {Troper  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  defeated  principal,  the  school  was  .shut 
^p.  In  the  year  1785,  the  vicar  and  his  parishioners  determined, 
however,  to  attempt  to  rectify  this  gross  abuse,  and  by  the  advice  of 
.1  most  eminent  counsel  of  that  d^  (the  present  Lord  Redesdale) 
memorialized  the  visiUws,  who,  after  hearing  the  complainants  and 
the  sdioolmaster,  obtained  from  the  latter,  the  person  they  had  an. 
pointed  sixteen  years  beftne,  a  promise  of  future  attendance  to  t« 
duties  of  his  office,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  gave 'the  parishioners  an 
assurance,  that  on  its  next  vacancy,  such  person  should  be  appointed 
to  the  mastership  as  they  themselves  should  recommend.  Yet,  .when 
tlie  period  for  its  ful61ment  arrived,  this  promise  was  forgotten,  and 
they'elected  a  man  most  illiterate  and  unfit  for  the  situation.  He  at¬ 
tends,  therefore,  occasionally  at  the  school,  but,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  he  has  nothing  to  do  there. 

An  abuse  of  trust,  of  a  different,  but  not  of  a  less  serious  nature, 
appears  to  have  been  committed  at  Ravenetonedale,  in  Westmoreland!, 
where,  upwards  of  a  tentuiy  since,  two  out  of  three  estates  are  srid 
to  have  been  improperly  sold,  or  converted  into  a  rent  charge,  which 
‘instead  of  £,\50  a-year,  produce  but 

In  Yorkshire  we  meet  with  a  case,  if  possible,  more  fla^pant  than 
any  we  have  yet  refored  to,  viz.  that  of  the  hospital  and  school  of 
Kirk  Leatham,  near  Guisborough,  founded  in  1676,  by  Sir  William 
Turner,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  by  his  will  bequeatlied  £,  5000 
for  endow'ing  a  free  granuuar-school  here,  which  was  erected  in  1709 
by  his  nephew,  and  is  a  handsome  quadrangular  building,  near  the 
hospital,  now  occupied  in  tenements  by  several  mechanics,  &c.  ser. 
vants  to  Lady  Turner;  the  schoed  having  been  entirely  discmitinued 
about  30  years  since,  by  her  late  husband.  The  salary  of  the  master 
is  .£100,  and.  that  of  the  usher  £50;  but  these  offices  are  now,  eff 
course,  mere  sinecures,  the  family  steward  holding  the  former,  and 
the  minister  of  Kirk  Leatham  tM  latter.  These  are  smne  of  the 
natural  effects  of  a  charitable  testator  placing,*  or  rather  misplacing 
such  confidence  in  his  descendants  as  to  commit  entirely  to  them  the 
execution  of  his  benevolent  purposes,  thfe  Lord  or  Lady  the  manor 
of  Kirk  Leatham  being  by  his  will  constituted  the  governor  or  go¬ 
verness  of  the  hospitsl,  and  sole  trustee  of  the  schooL*  At  Knares- 
borough,  though,  acco^ng  to  the  will  of  its  founder,  the  school  is 
open  indefinitely  and  gratuitously  to  all  the  boys  of  the  parish,  the 
parents  of  the  children  educat^  there  always  pay  the  master,  as 
though  there  were  no  endowments ;  and  to  that  at  Old  Malton,  though 
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free  to  all  the  world,  no  boys  are  now  sent,  except  boarders,  who  are 
paid  for  as  private  pupils  of  tlie  master,  and  the  children  of  a  few  of 
the  labourers  of  the  place,  mme  of  whom  have  ever  access  to  the 
achool  in  which  the  hcM  master  sits,  witliout  concerning  himself  in 
the  least  with  their  progress,  though  he  enje^s  his  salary  and  house 
on  the  condition  of  keeping  a  free  grammar  school  for  the  poor: 
How  he  can  reconcile  this  to  his  conscience,  it  is  not  for  us  to  deter', 
mine.  The  school  at  Scorton,  in  the  same  county,  has  not  a  single, 
boy  upon  its  foundation,  although  it  has  an  endowment  of  upwards  m 
iHQO  a>year,  together  with  a  dwelling-house  and  gardens. 

And  quitting  England  here,  we  mall  detain  Uie  attention  of  our 
readers  but  a  few  minutes,  whilst  we  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  grammar  schoob  of  North  and  South  Wales.  At  Bod-Twnog 
is  a  school,  well  endowed,  by  the  late  Bishop  Rowland,  which  is 
in  such  M>oor  state  at  prejsnt  that  it  is  seldom  heard  of,  whilst  that 
of  Llan  Egryn  has  bem  for  six  years  without  a  grammar  master. 
At  Lbn  Rwst,  two  clergymen  have  houses  and  salanes  as  master  and 
uslier  of  a  school  in  which  no  children  are  taught 


Here,  then,  we  close  this  long  catalogue  of  abuses,  which 
surely  call  for  a  prompt  investigation  and  effectual  redress.  We 
should  readily  have  shortened  the  list,  had  there  been  any  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  work  from  which  it  has  b^n  compiled  falling  into  the 
hands,  or  even  under  the  casual  nodee,  of  me  majority  of  our 
readers.  But  as  its  uze  and  costliness,  both  of  which'  might,  we 
think,  have  been  con^erably  lessened  without  injury  to  me  sub¬ 
ject,  alike  forbid  our  entertaining  such  an  expectation,  we  have 
preferred  giving  them  an  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
mal-admimstration  of  the  funds  of  our  endowed  grammar-schools, 
from  the  statements  of  a  writef  whose  modves  and  veracity  arc 
above  all  su^icion,  and  whose  meoAs  of  information  were  ample. 


enlisted  themselves  as  aedve  pardsans  in  the  warfare  to  which 
the  parliamentary  attempt  to  correct  these  abuses  has  recently 
given  rise.  To  some  of  the  more  important  features  of  that 
warfare,  at  least,  we  hope  speedily  to  call  the  attendon  of  our 
readers ;  but  ere  we  close  the  present  preparatory  ardcle,  it  is 
our  duty  to  inform  them,  that  inal-practices  of  a  very  serious  na¬ 
ture,  in  all  probability,  exist  in  many  schools  of  which  Mr.  Car¬ 
lisle’s  work  can  give  them  no  farther  account  than  is  to  be  ga¬ 
thered  from  the  short  but  agnificant  sentence-:-**  No  answer  has 
been  received  to  the  author’s  repeated  applications  ' 
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Abt.  IX. — Political  and  Lilerary  Anecdotes  of  His  Own  Times. 

By  Dr.  William  Kiko,  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxoa. 

London  :  John  Murray,  1818.  Pp.  5K64.  8vo. 

It  is  imposable,  we  a^^rehend,  to  give  any  notice  of  this  smdSl 
workf  without  communicating  some  portion  of  the  disappoinu 
ment  which  we  ourselves  experienced  on  perusing  it.  The  words 
which  we  have  put  in  llalics  will  sufficiently  affic^  cause  of  com- 
plmnt,  in  the  judgments  of  those,  who,  like  us,  entertmn  a  hi^ 
opinion  of  the  advantages  of  anecdotes  and  apothegms. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  meaning  to  affirm  that  the  work  is 
not  what  it  professes  to  he ;  or  that  it  has  not  very  considerable 
value,  so  far  as  it  goes.  On  die  contrary,  we  thiiik  we  shall  be 
able  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  it  is  really  an  acquisition ;  whilst 
at  the  same  time,  they  may  regret,  with  ourselves,  that  it  is  not 
of  much  larger  dimensions.  We  must,  first  of  all,  say  something 
respecting  the  writer,  and  give  a  short  statement  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  n^ch  have  led  to  the  publication  of  his  Anecdotes. 

The  account  of  Dr.  King,  prefixed  to  the  work,  is  taken  from 
Chalmers' Biography,  apparently  without  change,  and  without 
the  slightest  reg;ard  or  reference  to  some  passages  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  itself,  where  the  author  speaks  of  his  own  concerns.  The 
Cihtor,  who,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  is  anonymous, 
might,  we  think,  have  bestowed  some  pains  to  acq^e  farther, 
intormation,  particularly  from  those  rations  of  Dr.  King  in 
whose  hands  the  manuscript  was  preserved.  And,  at  all  events, 
he  might  have  peeped  into  Nichols'  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
18th  Century — a  work  not  to  be  neglected  with  impunity,  by  any 
man  who  has  to  treat  of  English  literature  or  literary  charac¬ 
ters,  existing  ivithin  the  period  of  which  it  is  the  truly  stupen¬ 
dous  memorial. 

Dr.  King  was  born  at  Stepney,  Middlesex,  in  1685;  entered 
of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1701 ;  took  his  doctor's  degree  on 
the  law  line,  in  1715 ;  was  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
and  the  Earl  of  Arran,  when  they  were  chancellors  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  ;  and  was  made  principal  of  §t  Mary  Hall,  in  1718, 
He  stood  candidate  for  the  University,  in  1722,  when  he  re¬ 
signed  his  secretaryship ;  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  lost 
the  election.  His  other  preferment,  which  was  all  he  ever  ob¬ 
tained,  he  enjoyed  till  his  death.  In  1727,  he  went  over  to  Ire¬ 
land,  for  reasons  not  well  explained.  His  enemies,  of  whom  he 
h.'id  many,  especially  political,  ascribed  his  visit  to  intrigue,  and 
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the  intention  to  offer  himself  to  sale.  But  a  passage,  which  we 
(hall  soon  quote,  suggests  a  fairer  purpose.  There  he  wrote  a 
politioo-satyrical  “  llie  Toast,*  which,  he  says  lumself, 

M  he  began  in  anger,  but  finished  in  good  -humour,"  and  soma 
parts  <n  which,  ^  confesses,  lus  «*  riper  judgment  condemned, 
and  he  could  wish  were  expunged."  Even  of  this  work,  how¬ 
ever,  notwithstanding  his  p^es^  repentance,  his  vanity  does  • 
not  suffer  him  to  conceal  Uie  high  opinion  of  Swift.  This  we 
think  proper  to  give,  in  justice  to  his  character. 

»  When  I  had  concluded  the  second  book,  I  laid  aside  the  work,  and 
I  ^  not  take  it  up  again  till  someyears  after,  at  the  pressing  instances 
of  Dr.  Swift.  In  the  last  letter  which  I  received  fttm  him,  he  writes 
thus :  *  In  malice  I  hope  your  law-suit  will  force  you  to  come  ovor  Qo 
Dublin]]  the  next  term,  which  I  think  is  a  long  one,  and  will  allow 
you  time  to  finish  it ;  in  the  mean  time  1  wish  1  could  hear  of  the  pro- 

Evm  and  finishing  ^  another  affair  []the  ToasQ  relating  to  the  same 
w-suit,  but  tryed  in  the  courts  above,  upon  a  hill  wiu  two  heads, 
where  the  defendants  will  as  infallibly  and  more  effectually  be  cast,' 
kc.  And  speaking  of  this  work  to  a  lady,  his  near  relation,  who  is 
now  living,  after  he  had  perused  the  greatest  part  of  it  in  the  manu- 
Kiipt,  he  told  her,  if  he  luid  read  the  Toast  when  he  mat  only  imenty 
iftart  of  age,  he  never  mmld  have  tvroie  a  talire."  Pp.  97,  98. 

In  1749,  we*  find  Dr.  King  deliverii^  a  Latin  oration  in  the 
theatre  at  Oxford,  at  the  dedication  of  Kadcliffe's  library.  This 
procured  him  some  compliments,  and  much  abuse.  The  former, , 
excepting  lines  in  Mr.  Warton's  **  Triumphs  of  Ins,"  appear  to 
have  evaporated  in  the  academical  atmosphere  which  received 


his  barbarous  Ladnity,  a  mighty  sin,  no  doubt,  in  an  aspiring 
Oxonian,  but  in  the  present  case  rather  ignorantly  urged  by  in¬ 
veterate  enemies ;  disaffection  to  the  government  then  established, 
it  being  well  understood  that  he  wa.s  a  warm  adherent  to  the 
Stuart  family;  and  lastly,  his  having  insUgated  the  younger 
members  of  the  university  to  sedition  and  iWentiousness,  cer- 
tunly  a  very  serious  accusation,  but,  as  we  suqiect,  unjustly 
founded  on  a  malignant  interpretation  of  some  silly  piece  of 
witticism.  Accusations  of  a  similar  kind  disturbed  our  anec- 
dotist  in  1755,  during  the  memorable  and  singularly  disgraceful 
double-return  election  contest  for  Oxfiardshire,  between  the  cdd 
or  Tory  party,  of  which  he  was  a  retainer,  and  the  new  or  Whig 
p«rty,  which  had  the  efficient  support  of  ministry.  Sundry  ai 
ditions  of  very  various  delinquency  rendered  this  a  more  for¬ 
midable  attack  than  the  former.  He  was  charged  with  having 
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defrauded  the  subecribers  to  some  works  which  he  had  giveo 
out  as  intended  for  publication,  but  which  never  appeared;  with 
having  exposed  himself  to  sale,  and  being  found,  the  more  the 
ptv,  not  worth  purchase ;  with  writing  bad  politics  and  equallj 


bad  English ;  not  the  least  of  'his  enormities,  with  bang  an 
Irishman!  His  **  Apok^,"  publislied-  about  tUs  time,  vei^ 
plauribly  and  clearly,  it  is  said,  vindicated  himself  in  every  par, 
ticular,  saving  the  charge  of  lus  beii^  author  of  the  **  Dreamer;’' 
and  it  moreover  retorU^  with  suitalde  acrimony  on  his  accusen. 
Of  his  genius  for  aburive  retaliation,  we  need  go  no  farther  for  a 
specimen  than  to  the  work  on  our  table,  where  we  hod  a  very 
elHcient  device  for  throwing  dirt  on  an  antagonist,  in  the  selec. 
tion  of  the  oflidal  personage  for  the  operaUon.  , 

“  Another  person  from  whom  I  received  the  same  rude  and  dity 
treatment  upon  the  same  occasion,  was  Dr.  John  Burton,  a  fellow  of 
EUm  College  ;  but  he  had  more  discretion  than  Squire.  He  did  not 
venture  to  criticise  any  particular  passages,  but  censured  my  speed 
by  the  lump,  and  condemned  the  whole  as  bad  Latin;  and  to  me  tk  I 
greater  weight  to  his  criticism,  he  made  no  scruple  to  add  a  liuM  fact, 
roundly  affirming,  that  I  first  writ  it  in  English,  and  then  translate! 
it  into  Latin,  as  if  he  liad  stood  by  me  whilst  I  was  writing.  Tbt 
rest  of  his  work  is  a  collection  of  all  the  foul  and  sairrilous  nama 
with  which  the  Latin  language  could  furnish  him,  which  he  hath  li¬ 
berally  bestowed  upon  me,  intermixed  with  many  praises  and  compE- 
ments  which  he  b^towed  on  himself.  I  answered  this  pcrfurmuiilt 
by  translating  all  the  abusive  names  which  were  given  me,  and  Ai 
fine  appellationa  which  Burtonliad  assumed  to  himself;  and  T  printd 
tlie  whole  catalogue  on  a  large  sheet  of  coarse  paper,  such  us  Gmbi 
street  ballads  are  generally  printed,  on,  and  delivered  the  impression 
whidi  was  a  very  large  one,  to  a  scavenger,  to  be  c^ied  about  thi 
streets  of  Oxfewd,  Windsor,  and  Eton.  And  in  truth,  this  is  the  only 
proper  answer  that  can  be  made  to  a  work  of  this  kind ;  for  foul  laik 
gnage  and  hard  names,  when  a  man  does  not  deserve  them,  like  u 
overcharged  gun,  will  always  recoil  on 'the  autlior.  Pp.  15^—157. 

The  reader  will  find  something  still  more  virulent  in  Niclu)l% 
vol.  ii.  p  223,  &c.  ( 

We  know  not  exactly  how  to  reconcile  tlie  vindictiveness  oco 
sionally  displayed  by  our  anecdotist,  with  his  pretensions  to  s 
good  heart."  But  perhaps  the  following  sentence  may  explain. 

"  I  have  an  equal  mind,  and  gen^hdly  very  gootl  spirits  ;  and,  if 
I  do  net  mistake  myself,  I  have  a  good  heart :  but  1  have  a  very 
small  portion  of  hui.'um  prudence.  And  for  want  of  this  excellent 
quality,  I  have  twice  in  my  life  lost  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  s 
very  large  fortune  in  the  most  irreproachable  manner.  It  lias  b^ 
owing  to  the  same  defect,  that  my  patrimony  hath^been  so  ill  manag¬ 
ed,  and  so  much  impaired.  1  have  run  myself  into  many  inconveoi* 
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ences.  1  hare  enemies  when  I  did  not  Intend  to  give  the  least 
offence,  and  I  have  suffered  much  by  iiuailv  misfortunes ;  all  which 
a  little  human  sagacity  and  foresight  would  easily  have  prevented.” 

He  tells  us  however,  that  he  never  wanted  the  necessaries,  or 
even  the  oomforU  of  life;  and  he  elsewhere  disclaims  having 
(ought  any  benefit  from  persons  in  power. 

To  be  extolled  by  one  set,  and  vilified  by  another,  he  else-i 
vhere  observes,  he  expected  would  be  his  fate  during  Ufe ;  and 
aiabing  to  prex'ent  eulogy  and  outrage  afler  his  death,  he 
vas  at  pains  to  draw  up  his  oyra  epitaph — a  foolish  vanity,  which, 
«e  thinlc  with  an  inchvidual  who  seems  to  have  understood  him 
thoroughly  as  we  shall  soon  shew,  might  have  been  as  well  omit¬ 
ted. 

.  Dr.  King  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  small  and  littlivknown 
vorks,  enumerated  in  the  advertisement ;  and  he  published  the 
fiat  five  vidumes  of  Dr.  South's  sermons.  His  death  took  place 
on  the  30th  December,  1763.  He  was  a  tall,  slender,  good-look¬ 
ing  man,  and  left  a  daughter,  named  Dorothy^,  who  was  the  first 
wife  of  Mr.  Melmoth,  translator  of  Pliny's  Letters,  and  author 
of  several  works.  Dr.  Kim,  we  may  add,  on  the  same  authori¬ 
ty,  (Mr.  Nichols')  often  omdated  as  amanuenris  to  Mr.  Hook, 
w^n  engaged  in  translaring  the  **  Travels  of  Cyrus and  it 
was  to  him  that  Dr.  Jc^nsun  was  indebted  for  the  anecdote  re- 
la^l^  Lord  Bolingbrokc,  respecting  the  terror  (d  pom:  Dryden, 
wW  Temson  the  bookseller  c^ed  at  his  house  before  he  had  fi- 
oidied  a  sheet  in  which  he  was  engaged  fmr  the  press. 

Dr.  Kng  appears  to  us  to  have  possessed  learning,  cleverness, 
and  a  talent  for  wit.  But  it  is  evident,  we  berieve,  tnat  he  want¬ 
ed  that  intellectual  and  moral  worth  which  rither  ^sarms  opposi- 
tbn,  or  renders  the  fortunate  individual  rcspectaUe  even  in  rile 
judgment  of  his  enemies.  He  had  access  to  the  higher  circles  of 
loriety,  and,  we  should  imagine,  from  the  names  of  his  associates, 
JDust  have  been  thought  a  p«:wn  of  some  consequence.  But 
whether  this  was  founded  on  his  conversational  powers,  the  na¬ 
ture  and  extent  of  his  acquirements,  or  his  usefulness  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  parti  zan,  the  evidence  before  us  does  not  entirely  decide.  One 
thing  is  quite  clear  in  his  history,  that  most  of  the  enmity  which 
he  expenenced  through  life  originated  in  his  obvious,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  rather  troublesome  attachment  to  the  Stuart  cause,  in  which, 
it  is  probable  from  certain  hints,  that  he  was  occarionally  engaged 
as  a  confidential  agent  Yet  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  we 
.  doubt,  after  all  he  has  smd  in  his  own  defence,  not  quite  to  the 
credit  of  his  sincerity,  that  towards  the  close  of  life  he  encoun¬ 
tered  the  imputation  of  seeking  favour  in  another  quarter.  This, 
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he  gives  us  to  understand,  arose  entirely  from  the  circumstance 
of  Im  accompam  ing  the  Univeruty,  of  which  he  was  a  memha, 
in  an  address  oi  congratulation  on  his  present  Majesty's  maniaga 
*<  I  have  been  revil^  hitherto  as  a  Jacobite,"  says  he,  in  noti^ 
this  attack,  **  and  now  I  am  censured  for  going  to  court a^  | 
again,  In  truth  this  personal  abuse  of  me,  for  no  other  reason 
but  for  an  act  of  duty,  which  was  required  from  me  by  the  bodj 
cmporate  of  which  I  am  a  member,  was  intended  as  a  reflection 
on  my  superienrs  "  But  not  to  notice  the  conceit  and  absurdly 
imphed  in  this  suggestion  of  his  being  signalised  as  the  medium 
im*  a  more  extensive  invective,  which  could  have  been  as  easily 
and  more  pmntedly  directed  to  the  intended  objects,  without  ha 
intervention,  it  is  easy  to  discover,  from  his  own  acknowledgmenti, 
that  our  anecdotist  had  seen  good  cause  for  abandoning  cvttj 
thought  and  hope  of  restoring  the  exiled  Stuarts  to  their  fonnm 
power. 

His  change  of  sentiment  on  this  topic,  it  mi'ght  be  alleged,  im^ 
be  accounted  for,  without  supposing  tnat  he  had  either  derived  or 
expected  any  personal  benefit  from  the  present  government ;  and 
was  justifiable, Hn  so  far,  at  least,  as  any  zeal  in  their  favour  mi^ 
have  influenced  his  conduct.  Advocates  as  we  are  for  fidelity  of 
attachment,  where  principle  and  the  public  good  are  concerned 
and  admirers  too,  as  we  may  be,  of  that  generous  spirit,  the  vk; 
ta  Catoniy  which  was  so  often  displayed  oy  the  adherents  of  timt 
unfortunate  family,  we  admit  that  the  prtuse  of  constancy  is  not 
to  be  envied,  where  moral  and  physical  reasons  ccmspirra,  as  il 
this  case,  to  render  it  utterly  unavuling.  This  reminds  us  of  «a  | 
anecdote  quite 'm  point,  though  it  exhimt  a  contrast  to  the  oj^ 
ion  of  Dr.  King. 

Converrang  one  day  with  a  poor  cdd  man  who  had  foughti 
and  was  wounded  at  CuUoden,  on  the  Stuart  tide,  we  took 
cation  to  remark  it  was  somewhat  fortunate  and  providential,  that 
there  was  not  now  left  a  tingle  individual  of  the  family  to 
give  rise  to  another  contest.  **  Sir,"  said  he,  with  much  energy^ 

1  do  not  agree  with  you ;  for  I  would  be  as  wilting  as  ever  I 
was  to  simII  my  bloodtin  his  cause."  The  reply,  it  is  erident, 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  reflection  which  occationed  it.  But 
our  valiant  nonagenarian,  for  such  he  was,  did  not  possess  the  in. 
formation  respecting  the  character  of  Charles,  which  Dr.  King 
has  thou^t  proper  to  transmit  to  posterity;  and  periiaps,  if  he 
had,  he  might  have  been  sentible  and  magnanimous  enough  to 
discriminate  between  what  he  held  the  justice  of  a  cause,  and 
what  he  would  lament  as  the  demerits  of  the  individuals  for 
whom  he  hazarded  his  life.  And  this  leads  us  to  observe  what  it » 
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that  we  conceive -to  have  been  objectionable  in  our  communi- 
gghve  anecdotist 

We  value,  as  much  as  any  one  ought,  hk  information,  con* 
^red  as  matter  of  history ;  and  we  think  alao  diat  his  exposure 
of  the  worthless  character  of  the  Pretender,  conceiving  it  to 
be  true,  and  of  this  we  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt,  ought 
justly  and  on  the  ground  of  prudence,  as  it  bore  respect  to 
national  welfare,  to  have  abated  the  ardour  of  his  friends.  But 
«e  must  say,  deddedly,  that  this  rcUuynale  of  the  defection* 
comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  one  in  the  chrcumstances  of  Dr.' 
Kin^;  and  that  we  are  sure  we  perceive,  in  the  very  manner 
of  his  conveying  this  important  information,  a  much  greater 
effort  towards  screening  himself  from  the  charge  of  abandoiung 
his  principles,  by  getting  into  a  crowd  *  of  deserters,  than  is 
quite  reooncileable  with  the  proud  and  fearless  consdousness  of 
ntegrity,  even  when  convicted  of  error.  He  tells  us,  indeed, 
that  in  publishing  the  intelligence,  after  the  circumstances 
mentioned  in  it,  **  he  was  then  under  no  obligation  to  conceal  it;'* 
that,  in  the'posture  of  affairs  in  Britain,  he  would,  in  his  own 

S'nion,  have  been  criminal  in  suppressing  it ;  and  he  evidently 
es  credit  to  himself  for  the  commumcation,  on  the  very  ground 
of  its  **  probably  rendering  an  acceptaUe  service  to  many  of 
hn  countrymen.''  But  to  such  deceptive  arguments,  and  to  so 
mKcongratulatory  a  conclusion,  we  must  poarively  demur. 

The  obligation  to  concealment,  supposing  it  mnding  at  all, 
«as  surely  not  to  be  abandoned,  whenever  the  individual  thought 
lis  own  character  might  be  benefited  by  its  infringement;  and 
OB  the  other  hand,  alTowing  for  the  moment  that  the  obligation 
mi^t  be  warrantaUy  departed  from,  when  the  welfare  of  many, 
as  is  here  alleged,  was  thereby  promoted,  it  is  perfectly  dear 
that  the  best  and  only  time  for  disclosure  was  that  in  which  the 
end  was  most  certain  of  being  accomplished,  and  consequently 
much  earlier  than  Dr.  King  thought  proper  to  claim  the  graU- 
tade  of  his  contemporaries,  by  pubhshing  a  defamatory  libel 
We  affirm,  on  this  view,  that  it  was  criminal  in  him  to  conceal 
knowledge  so  long  as  he  did ;  and  that  the  disclosure,  when 
he  chose  to  make  it,  was  too  tardy  to  be  of  any  other  value  than 
as  a  display  of  his  own  weakness  and  insincerity.  Dr.  King, 
therefore,  according  to  our  judgment,  must  go  down  to  plenty 
with  a  tarnished  reputation.  We  should  have  forgiven  nim,  for 
our  own  part,  his  false  English  and  his  barbarous  Larin,  hod 
they  been  ten  rimes  more  ammiinable  than  his  critics  affirmed 
them  to  be.  We  idiould  have  fmrgiven  his  being  an  Irishman, 
if  that  had  been,  what  it  is  not,  any  cause  of  odium.  We  could 
have  made  some  sort  of  allowance  for  his  trying,  in  a  fit  of 
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ilesfxur,  what  any  wholesale  merchant  in  the  political  market 
would  give  for  him  bodily.  'We  m^ht  even  have  found  some 
excuse  fcr  his  ^  Toast,”  and  his  ♦*  Dreams"  of  which  we  have 
an  example  before  us  and  for  any  other  pieces  of  small  wk  and 
great  rancour,  which  the  censures  of  Squ^S  and  Burton,  and 
Blacow,  and  Gordon,  had  stimulated  his  pen  to  produce.  Bat  * 
his  uncalled-for,  dilatory  and  disgusting  exposure  of  the  worth, 
lessness  and  profligacy  of  the  infatuated  repres^tative  of  thenow 
truly  d^aded  race  of  Stuarts  whonf^  it  is  certain,  he  had 
pledged  lumself  to  support,  correct  as  it  may  be,  and  caledat- 
ed  also  to  be  of  use  in  deterring  any  remuning  partisans  from 
exposing  themselves  in  so  hopeless  a  cause,  will  ever  be  asso¬ 
ciated  in  our  minds  with  the  idea  of  meanness  and  inhumanity. 

,  A  general  statement  of  substantial  reasons  for  relinquishing  that 
cause  might  at  any  time  have  been  both  expedient  and  honoura¬ 
ble.  But  such  a  tissue  as  Dr.  King  displayed,  can  only  be* 
fit  the  village  matron  who  makes  a  livelihood  by  scandal  aad 
small  groceries. 

In  turning  over  another  part  of  Nichols*  work,  we  find  a  few 
more  allusions  to  Dr.  King,  by  a  person  who  seems  to  have  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  iirformation,  and  who,  judging  from  his 
letters,  possessed  a  sufficient  portion  of  good  sense  to  en^le  him  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  of  his  cnaracter.  We  mean  the  Rev.  Charles 
Godwyn,  many  years  Fellow  of  .Ballol  College,  to  which  Dr, 
King  had  belongra.  They  do  not  greatly  iiKrease  respect  for 
our  author;  but  they  expUun,  in  some  measure,  the  temporaiy 
celebrity  which  he  had  acquired.  And  now  that  we  are  on  the 
subject,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  spend  a  sentence  or  two  more 
upon  him,  before  we  proceed  to  the  anecdotes. 

We  leam  then,  tliat  Dr.  Johnson,  who  happened  to  be  at 
Oxford  at  the  time,  applauded  in  a  very  energetic  manner  a 
speech  ddivered  by  him  in  1759,  not  mention^  in  the  short 
memcnr  before  us.  This  is  no  doubt  fair  eqough.  But  we 
must  take  into  account  the  pardcular  political  hearing  of  the 
sturdy  moralist,  in  estimating  the  worth  of  his  .encomium.  Dr. 
King  seems  to  repay  the  compliment,  by  informing  us,  that  “  he 
had  been  acquainted  with  three  persons  onlj,  who  spoke  Eng¬ 
lish'  with  that  elegance  and  propriety,  that  if  all  they  said  had 
been  immediately  committed  to  writu^,  any  judge  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  would  have  pronounced  it  an  excellent  and  very 
lieautifuf  style,"  viz.  “  Atterbury,  the  exiled  Bishop  of  , Ro¬ 
chester;  Dr.  Gower,  Provost  of  Worewter  College;  and  Johnson, 
the  author  of  the  ^ingli^  Dictionary,  of  the  Rambler,  &c," 
P.  174. 
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But  again,  in  a  letter  dated  Aug.  1,  1763,  ohly  a  few  months 
before  the  death  of  Dr.  Kii^,  Mr.  Geidwjn  tells  ms  correspond, 
ent  of  the  celebration  of  an  encfsiiijk,  at  which,  it  appears,  our 
Mthor  performed  a  very  important  part.  The  passage  is  curiom 
enough,  in  all  respects,  to  merit  quotation  here,  and  the  more  so^ 
because  it  illustrates  some  peculiarities  in  King,  which  we  might 
have  conjectured,  but  could  nxA  have  known  without  such  notice, 

"  Our  perfcsrmers  were  about  40  in  mimber,  and  they  acquitted 
themselves  well.  In  thi  opinion  of*  Churchill  himself,  who  look* 
ed  npon  every  thing  with  an  evil  eye,  and  aune  with  an  intent 
of  picking  up  materials  for  satire,  they  deserved  commendation, 
iVa  oration  composed  by  Burton,  (the  same  individual  whom  Dr. 
King  vilihes  as  one  of  nia  opponents,)  and  extremely  well  deHvcT. 
cd,  gave  him  great*  offence,  because  it  was  levelled  at  his  fneiid 
Wilkes.  He  vows  iwenge,  and  we  expect  that  Burton  is  to  smart 
for  it  Dr.  King  spoke  in  a  strain  very  different  from  any  thing  which 
we  had  heard  from  him  befoW ;  hut  his  strength  and  memory,  and 
the  applause  which  he  received,  were  just  the  same  as  usual.  The 
purport  of  his  speech  was  this :  "  that  we  had  gained  great  honour 
w  aedng  with  steadiness  and  int^rity  in  a  time  of  general  comip. 
tarn ;  ai^  that  now,  without  any  alteration  in  our  conduct,  we 
the  happiness  of  being  in  some  degree  of  favour  with  a  prince,  who  is 
one  of  the  best  that  ever  lived.’  He  spild,  ‘  it  was  his  tiappiness  that 
he  was  bom  an  Englishman ;  and  he  reckoned  it  on  adaitiorud  cir- 
cninstanoe  of  happiness  tluit  he  was  an  Oxoniensts.'  That  we  may 
not  grow  vain  upon  these  coraplinients,  Churchill  is  to  apply,  by  way 
of  remedy,  a  little  cooling  satire.  A  large  'dose  of  it  is  prepaid  for 
the  .Chancellor,  and4,ord  Despenser,  ana  Sir  John  Phillips,  and  Jack 
Barton.  How  Dr.'  King  is  to  escape,  1  do  not  know.  ‘Churchill  ex¬ 
pressed  great  approbation  of  his.  manner  of  speaking ;  but  from  the 
notes  which  were  taken  down  in  writing,  we  apprehend,  that  there  is 
s  great  deal  laid  up  in  store,  and  to  be  applied  by  way  of  correction.** 
Nichol’s  4”^cdole$,  vol.  viii.  p.  336. 

The  last  sentence  we  have  to  noUce  from  Mr.  Godwyn's  let¬ 
ters  cpntains  an  allusion  to  certain  parUculars  connected  with 
our  present  purpose,  which,  we  presume  to  think,  will  be  more 
interesting  to  our  readers  tlian  any  account  of  the  disposal  of  his 
picture  and  heart. 

"  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  epitaph  which  he  drew  up  fmr 
himself,  (and  given  entire  in  the  Anecdotes,)  is  this :  Permultos  iui- 
bui  amicos,  at  veros,  stabiles,  ^atns  (qiuc  fortosse  est  gentis  cul]>a) 
perpancissunos.  Plures  habm  inimicos,  sed  j'nvidos,  s^  improbos, 
sed  mhUmanos.'  This,  and  the  whole  of  it,  might,  I  think,  vmy  well 
have  been  omitted.  ‘  I  don’t  hear  that  he  has  left  any  thing  to  he 
published.  He  printed,  some  years  ago,  a  poem  in  four  bonks,  called 
“  The  Toast.*'  That  edition  was  never  published,  but  some  copies 
ff  it  given  to  his  friends.  The  rest  of  the  impression  lay  in  his  lodg¬ 
ings,  and  is  nqw  (Hxlered  to  be  burnt.  It  was  a  dirty  subject,  apd  it 
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did  not  become  the  doctor  to  spend-  so  much  time  as  he  did  in  Taltm. 
into  it.”  Ib.  p.  241. 

This  letter  is  dated  April  ii,  1764i,  a  few  nranths  after  tbe 
death  of  Dr.  King.  The  writer,  it  will  have  been  obserted, 
speaks  of  his  not  having  heard  that  he  had  left  any  thing  to  be 
published.  But  a  mere  negaUve  of  this  kind  is  of  course  no  w. 
gument  on  which  to  found  any  objection  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  work  before  us.  To  this  particular  we  ought  now  to  attenl, 
and  here  we  mean  to  be  as  brief  as  posable.  The  whole,  indeed 
that  we  have  to  say  about  it,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  tingle 
sentence,  quoted  frmn  the  advertisement;  to  which  we  shall  mers. 
ly  add,  that  without  knowing  a  paiticle  about  the  ediUn',  but  f«. 
lying  on  the  respectability  cf  the  pubbsher,  and  the  internal  eti. 
dence,  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  entertain  a  shadow  of  doubt 
respecting  its  contents.  .•  ^ 

"  A  fnend,  who  was  a  long  time  a  prisoner  in  France,  met  wMi  tbi 
following  work  in  the  possession  of  two  ladies,  relatives  of  the  wii. 
ter.  Dr.  King.  From  the  interesting  passages  which  he  was  pendk 
ted  to  extract,  the  editor  conceived  that  the  original  might  be  wdl 
worthy  of  publication  ;  he  therefore  desired  his  friend  to  procutel^ 
and  found,  on  a  comparison  of  the  hand-writing  with  that  which  ■ 
well  ascertained  to  be  Dr.  King’s,  in  the  account-books  of  St  May 
Hall  in  Oxford,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  this  manusci^ 
to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Kmg  himsrif.  From  certain  minMi 
additions  and  corrections  of  the  language,  there  can  be  little  douhtd 
its  having  been  intendevl  for  publication.” 

The  probability  of  tlus  oonduding  clause  is  borne  out  by  vm 
dry  expresrions  in  the  work  itself,  and  the  reader  is  already  k 
possession  of  one  of  them,  which  seems  quite  decisive.  Bs 
sides  reflections  on  the  history  of  the  Stuarts,  and  a  narrathi 
respecting  the  ^Pretender,  already  mentioned,  sundry  anecdotal 
of  the  Jacolnte  party,  and  of  some  of  the  chief  literary  chans 
ters  of  the  day,  the  work  conUuns  Ajeu  d^uprit  called  tk 
Somnium  Academicum,  a  few  criUcisms  on  some  of  the  classic^ 
a  sort  of  apolomdcal  diatribe,  and  the  epitaph  already  alludd 
to.  The  first  of  these  materials  are  of  more  consequence  dwa 
all  the  rest  of  the  volume.  We  ’give  them  entire,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  length. 

"  Whoever  hath  read  the  histmy  of  the  five  James’s,  and  attentifw 
Ij  considered  the  great  misfortunes  whidi  have  be&llen  the  House  of 
Stuart,  both  before  and  since  the  crown  of  England  was  settled  oa 
the  princes  of  that  name,  must  acknowledge  mat  an  evil  fate  hath 
constantly  pursued  them,  and  seems  determined  never  to  leave  their 
family  till  every  branch  of  it  be  extinguished.  If  1  were  to  ascribe 
their  calamities  to  another  cause,  or  endeavour  to  account  £at  then 
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liy  aTiy  natural  means,' I  should  think  they  were  chiefly  owing  to  a 
certain  obstinacy  of  temper,  which  spears  to  have  been  heremtary, 
and  inherent  in  all  the  Stuarts,  except  Charles  II.  1  have  read  a  series 
o£  letters  which  nassed  between  lUng  C^les  1.  whilst  he  was  jm- 
looer  at  Newcasue,  and  his  queen,  who  was  then  in  France.  The 
whole  purport  of  her  letters  was  to  press  him  most  earnestly  to 
make  liis  escape,  which  she  had  so '  well  contrived,  by  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Cardinal'  Mazarin,  that  it  could  not  fail  of  success,  ^e 
mfbrmed  him  of  the  designs  of  his  enemies,  and  assured  him,  if  he 
saflered  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  London,  they  would  certainly 
put  him  to  death.  But  all  her  entreaties  were  fnihless :  she  could 
not  persuade  him  to  believe  her  informations.  In  all  his  answers 
he  was  positive  that  his  enemies  would  not  dare  to  attempt  his 
life.  This  king  was  certainly  a  most  religious  and  virtuous  man; 
but  he  had  conceived  too  high  a  notion  or  his  prerogative,  and  he 
wanted  all  the  arts  of  government.  The  same  thing  may  truly  be 
said  of  King  James  II.  whose  misfortunes  have  generally  been  ascnbed, 
both  by  his  friends  and  enemies,  not  so  much  to  his  bigotry*,  as  to  the 
ill  judgment  which  he  made  of  men  and  things,  and  which  was  not 
to  be  convinced  or  ccmtrcdled  by  any  remonstrances.  1  was  talking 
with  the  old  Lmd  Granard,  whom  I  knew  formerly  in  Ireland,  con¬ 
cerning  the  revolution.  He  told  me,  that  the  first  night  he  arrived 
at  the  camp  on  Salisbury  Plain,  where  king  James  was  then  with  his 
army,  and  where  my  Lord  Granard  had  t&  command  of  a  regiment, 
that  Churchill  (the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough)  and  some  other  ool&. 
ads  invited  him  to  supper,  and  opened  to  turn  their  design  of  desert- 
iag  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  My  Lmd  Granard  did  not  only  refuse 
to  enter  into  the  confederacy,  but. went  immediately  to  the  King,  and 
told  him  he  was  betrayed,  acquainting  him  with  the  discourse  which 
bad  passed  at  supper.  At  the  same  tune  he  advised  the  king  to  seize 
all  the  conspirators,  and  give  their  commands  to  other  officers,  <£ 
whose  fidelity  he  could  be  well  assured.  If  this  advice  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  King  William’s  attempt  had  probably  been  defeated;  but  ^ 
King  did  not  seem  to  give  any  credit  to  my  Lord  Granard’s  story, 
and  neglected  to  make  a  present  inquiry  into  an  affair  of  such  great 
importance.  The  next  morning  he  was  convinced  of  his  error,  when 
it  was  too  late  to  apply  a  remedy.  I  could  mention  other  anecdotes, 
which  I  heard  from  some  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  in  Ireland,  re¬ 
lating  to  King  James'  conduct,  which  would  make  it  evidently  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  lost  that  kingdom  by  the  same. obstinacy  and  wrona: 
judgment  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  the  crown  of  England.  And 
now  I  could  derive  the  same  cliaracter  down*  to  his  grandson,  who 
made  such  a  figure  in  1745,  if,  for  the  better  information  of  my  coun¬ 
trymen,  1  were  at  liberty  to  relate  some  recent  transactions,  quteque 
ipte miterrima  vidi—et  tjiionim  pars  magna Jui.”  Pp.  12S— 1!28. 

'  These  last  words  evidently  refer  to  the  intelligence  contiunecl 
in  the  following  narrative.  We  prefix  Dr.  King’s  own  account 

t  •  .  •  : 

*  But  his  ill  judgment  was  pethspi  t^  effitet  of  his  bigotry; 
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of  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  give  it,  and  which  we  think 
fully  justify  the  ojpinion  we  have  ventured  to  express  respecbi^ 
his  conduct.  Ah  reasom  for  concealment,  it  need  hardly  be 
sidd,  are  now  done  away,  and  the  facts  communicated  must  be 
judged  of  sfdely  in  relation  to  histmry.  They  are  certiunly  cu. 
rious  enough  to  attract  notice. 

“  A  oantmiial  lucctM  in  the  oendoct  of  our  puUk  affain,  and  ■  aerica  of  irirWiiM. 
■any  jually  he  eiledged  aa  one  of  the  princi|»l  eanaea  of  nniting  many  of  thoae  (hew* 
eear  they  here  been  dittinguL^ied  by  paety)  who  are  real  VMcrf  ef  th^  country.  Bnt 
thia  would  not  have  redact  the  Jacobite  intercrt  to  the  low  condition  an  which  we  ne 
it  at  preaent.  unleaa  aoine'  more  poweribl  motives  had  influenced  the  leaden  of  that 
nurty  to  change  their  principles,  desert  a  cause  to  which  they  had  ao  sted^atly  at> 
heted  for  so  m<<ay  years.  As  1  ean  in  some  measure  account  for  due  defection,  I  shdi 
probably  render  an  aweeptable  aeretce  to  aaany  of  my  oountrymen,  and  aadsfy  du 
quiries  of  poateiity,  Iqr  publishing  an  aneedoee,  whi^  I  am  now  under  no  obUgadmSi 
to  oonceal,  and  which  aa  the  affiurs  of  Britain  am  at  present  dreumatsnoad,  it  wool^ 
in  my  opinion,  be  criminal  in  me  to  tupprem. 

“  September  ITdO,  1  received  a  note  from  my  Lady  Primroae,  who  dedred  to  m 
me  immediately.  As  soon  aa  I  sraited  on  her,  me  led  me  into  her  dressing-room,  sad 

pmented  me  to  . — .  If  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  there,  I  was  sdU  more  mtn,- 

nished  when  he  acquainted  me  with  the  amtivea  which  had  induced  ban  to  haaaria 
joauney  to  Frudand  at  thia  juncture.  The  impatimoe  of  hn  friends  who  were  in  aak- 
had  formed  a  scheme  which  wee  impraetkabU ;  but  although  it  bad  been  ai  feadMi 
as  they  had  represented  it  to  him,  jtt  no  piepeiation  had  been  nude,  nor  was  aay 
thing  ready  to  carry  it  into  execution.  He  was  aoon  convinced  that  he  had  been  dt> 
ceiv^  and  therefore,  after  a  stay  in  London  of  five  days  only,  he  returned  to  the  plaW 
fsom  whence  he  came.  As  1  had  some  long  conversations  with  him  btic,  and  Ikt 
aome  yaaia  dlcr  hdd  a  constant  oacieapaiidanoe  with  hini,  not  indeed  by  letters  bnt  by 
rocetongerwt,  who  were  oceesiotiaUy  diqiotcfaed  to  him  ;  and  aa  during  this  inttrt  ninw 
1  infruined  myself  of  all  particulars  relaCing  to  him  and  of  hk  whole  conduct,  both  la 
jmUic  and  private  Efe,  1  am  perhaps  as  well  qualified  as  any  man  in  Kn^and  td  diav 
a  just  chara^  of  him ;  and  1  impoac  this  task  on  myself  not  only  for  the  infbnnn 
tien  of  posterity,  bnt  for  the  sake  it  many  worthy  gentlemen  whom  I  shaB  ksve  bW' 
hind  me,  who  are  at  preeeot  attached  to  bis  aame,  and  who  have  formed  their  idem  if 
him  from  public  report,  bnt  mere  partienlaily  from  those  great  aetkas  which  ha  pen 
formed  in  Scotland  Aa  to  his  penon,  he  is  taO  and  w^>made,  but  ttoopa  a  litdg 
owing  peih^  to  the  great  fatigue  wlikfa  he  underwent  in  his  nordiem  expeditim' 
He  hiu  an  handsome  hoe  and  good  eyes  \  (I  dnnk^  hit  busts,  whidi  about  thk  tiraa 
were  commonly  sold  in  London,  am  more  like  him  than  any  of  his  jneturea  which  1 
have  yet  seen ;)  but  in  a  polite  company  he  would  not  peas  for  a  gentad  man.  He ' 
hath  a  quick  appeehensian,  and  speaks  French,  Itahan,  and  Englkh,  the  latt  with  S' 
Itttle  of  a  frrreiga  acemt  Aa  to  foa  laat,  very  httk  care  saema  to  liave  basn  taka  ef 
bia  ediicatinn.  He  had  not  made  the  bdlee  letira  or  aay  of  the  finer  arts  his  ttaij, 
srhich  turptired  me  mndi,  conudeting  his  preceptors,  a^  die  noble  oppoitunhieB  at 
tnuat  have  always  had  in  that  nursery  of  all  the  degant  and  liberal  arts  and  scienon 
But  I  was  ftOl  more  aatonidied,  wfam  I  found  him  unacquainted  with  the  hietory  ml 
conetitDtion  ef  England,  in  whieh  he  ought  to  have  bom  very  oady  iaettuoted.  1 


The  Pretendei. 

-f  Theto  were  not  common  couriers,  but  gmtlemen  of  fortune,  honour,  and  vccaeity, 
and  on  whoae  rdatiau  I  could  entirdy  depmd. 

X  Ha  came  one  evening  to  my  Ied(dhg*  and  drank  taa  with  roe  t  n^  servant,  afta 
ha  wasgona,  said  to  me,  **  that  he  thou^t  my  new  visitor  very  like  Prince  Charlea.’* 
*•  Why,”  mid  I,  ••  have  you  ever  seen  Prince  Charies?”  ••  No,  rir,”  replied  the  fd- 
low,  •*  but  thii  gentleman,  srhoever  be  may  be,  exactly  reaemblm  the  busts  which  an 
sold  in  Red  1kn>atreet,  and  are  mid  to  be  the  busts  of  Pttace  Chades.’*  The  truth 
if,  dtese  bufU  were  taken  in  plaafer  of  Faria  from  hk  fime. 
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^gns  heard  him  ezpien  nohle  or  benarofent  satimats,  the  certaio  indlcatkmi  of 
•  pcat'ioBi  and  a  good  heart;  or  diacover  aay  lonow  or  eompaecioa  for  the  miaSec- 
toBct  at  ao  many  worthy  mao  adat  had  aufiheod  io  hia  eauae.  But  the  moat  ediowa  • 
lait  af  hia  character  ia  hia  loro  of  aaoiter,  a  rice  whidi  I  do  not  remember  to  hare 
bM  imputed  by  onr  hktoriana  to  any  of  w  aaoeatoia.  and  ia  the  certain  index  of  a 
baaa  and  hula  mind.  I  know  it  may  be  urged  in  hia  rindiauton.  that  a  ptpea  in 
fifa  ought  to  be  an  economist  ao  be  ou^t;  but  narirthelcaa  hia  purae  aboold 
be  always  open,  aa  long  aa  there  ia  any  thing  in  it,  toreliare  the  neceaaitiea  of  hia  frianda 
aadadbinaata.  King  Chariaa  dM  Seootkl,  during  hia  bamafament,  woadd  Imvo  dured 
thalaat  paalalr  in  hia  pocket  with  hia  little  family.  But  1  hare  known  diia  gandainMi, 
with  two  thousand  Ltmia-d’oia  in  hia  strong  box,  pretend  he  was  in  great  dwreas,  and 
botmw  money  from  a  lady  ia  Paris,  who  was  not  in  affluent  dreumataaoas.  Hie 
■ait  ttthful  serrants,  who  had  doaaly  attended  him  in  all  his  difflcwltiea,  were  ill  to. 
uadad.  Two  FaenchineB.  who  hod  left  every  thing  to  fcttow  hia  fertu^  who  bad 
bam  sent  as  eouiiefa  thaon^  half  of  Europe,  and  executed  their  oanmiaaione  with 
gnat  punctaality  and  exactneea,  were  suddenly  diaohaiged  without  any  Buka 
patad  to  them,  or  any  aeoompenae  for  their  paat  aarrion  To  this  spirit  of  aw^ 
nee  may  be  added  hia  inaolnie  manner  of  treating  Us  iminediato  dependanta,  very 
mbsooiDing  a  great  ptinee,  and  a  aiuc  prognoe^  of  what  might  be  eneeted  from 
ban  if  ever  be  acquired  aorareign  power.  Sir  J.  Harrington*,  and  Colonel  Go- 
■g,  who  auftred  diemsdrea  to  he  imptiaaned  with  him,  rathOT  than  desert  hnn, 
ohm  the  rest  of  hk  family  and  attendants  ded,  were  afterwards  obliged  to  quit 
knanriee  on  aoeount  of  hie  iOibond  bchariour.  But  there  ia  one  part  of  hia  charae* 
m,  which  I  mmt  parbwiUriy  inaaat  on,  linoa  it  oewnimted  tbo  dafaction  of  the  moat 
peoerful  of -his  ftienda  and  adherents  in  and  by  some  concurring  aocidenta 

tmdlyblaeted  all  his  hopes  and  prettnaaom.  When  be  was  in  Scotland  he  had  a  mis* 
tnn,  whoso  naaoe  is  Walkenahaw,  and  whom  liattr  was  at  that  time,  and  is  adll 
baunktepw  at  Lciceater  House.  Soma  years  after  he  araa  released  froua  his  prison, 
■d  SMMluotcd  out  of  Franeo.  he  sent  ffle  thia  giri,  who  soon  acquired  such  a  doaii> 
rim  oacr  him.  that  eke  wm  ai  qinrinted  with  all  hie  adtemae,  and  trusted  with  all  hia 
neset  oarrcepotidense.  As  soon  m  this  wm  known  in  Fjiglaad.  all  those  persons  of 
I  ritonotion,  who  were  attached  to  him,  were  greatly  alarmed ;  they  imagined  that  this 
tSMh  bad  been  placed  in  hie  fiunily  by  the  Englisfa  miDiaters;  i^,  considering  her 
dmr’t  rituadoD,  they  framed  to  have  toms  ground  ftw  their  aoapirion ;  therefore  they 
IWBtclied  a  gcntlei^  to  Paris,  where  the  Prince  then  was,  who  had  instmetiDiu  lo 
mht  that  Mia.  Walkenahaw  should  be  ramoved  to  a  ooovent  for  a  certain  term ;  but 
kr  gdlant  absolutely  refused  to  oainply  widi  thu  demand ;  and  altbongh  Mr.  M*Na> 
mm,  the  gentleman  who  wm  sent  to  him,  who  hm  a  natnral  doquence,  and  an  cx^ 
edimt  underttanding,  urged  the  aaoet  cogent  reasons,  and  used  all  tlm  arts  ofperauaaion 
te  iaduce  Urn  to  part  with  bis  miitiesa,  and  even  proceeded  so  fkr  as  to  ateuic  him,  ac> 
•udiag  to  Ue  instructionB,  that  an  immediate  intorruptian  at  all  coneapondcooe  with 
ristoost  powerftd  friends  in  Fjigland,  and  in  abort  that  the  luia  at  Ue  iaterest,  which 
utonow  daily  increaring,  would  be  the  infallible  coaaeqneiice  of  hie  raftiml;  yethecon* 
thmd  inflexible,  and  all  McNamara’s  entreatim  and  lemooatrances  were  ineffletuaL 
McNamara  staid  in  Paris  some  days  beyond  the  time  prescribed  him,  endeavouring 
to  icaaon  the  Prince  into  a  better  temper ;  but  flnding  him  obetiaately  persevere  in  Us 
im  answer,  he  took  his  kavc  with  cooccni  and  indigiuuion,  mying,  as  he  pawed  out, 
*  MTkat  hm  your  funily  dona.  Sir,  thus  to  draw  down  ths  vengeanoa  of  Hmvaa  on 
rrery  btandi  of  h  through  ■»  many  ages  f  ’  It  is  wmriiy  of  remaik,  that,  in  all  the 
mriricnces  which  M*Namara  had  wiffl  the  Prince  en  this  ocearion,  the  latter  declared 
litot  it  wm  not  a  vitflent  pmsioo,  or  indeed  any  particular  regard^,  whkh  attached  him 

I 

I  *  Sir  J.  Hatriagtou  remained  in  banishment  till  the  acceaainn  of  the  peesent  King 
Gaoige  III.  r  V  . 

t  1  belieTe  ha  api^  tniffl  when  he  dedaied  he  had  no  esteem  for  bis  northern  mis* 
haes;  although  riw  hm  bean  Us  enmpaninn  for  ao  many  ycMi.  She  had  no  elegance 
I  ef  ffiannert  i  and  aa  tbe^hnd  both  contmetad  an  odious  Udrit  of  drinking,  to  they  ex* 
I  poicd  themsdves  very  frequently,  not  only  to  thrir  own  tuaHj,  taut  to  aU  thdy  neigh* 
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to  Mr*.  W'alkenihaw,  and  that  he  could  aee  her  removed  from  him  without  any  oou. 
cem ;  but  he  would  not  receive  directions  in  reapcct  to  hia  private  conduct  front  any 
riuui  alive.  When  M'Namara  returned-  to  l/oodon,  and  reported  the  Ptinca'i  m. 
swer  to  the  gentlemen  who  bad  employed  him,  they  were  aatoniabed  and  confonndai 
However,  they  aoon  resolved  on  the  meaauraa  which  they  were  to  puraue  for  iht  (W 
ture,  and  determined  no  longer  to  serve  a  man  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  mat 
himself,  and  chose  rather  to  endanger  the  lives  of  hia  best  and  most  faithftil  ftiai^ 
than  part  with  an.  harlot,  whom,  as  he  often  dedartd,  he  neither  loved  nor  *~trrmst 
If  ever  that  old  adage,  Quot  Jwftter  vult  perdere,  &c.  could  be  properly  applied  ti 
any  person,  whom  o^d  it  so  well  fit  as  the  gentleman  of  whom  1  have  bera  “p— Hiw* 
for  it  is  difficult  by  any  other  means  to  account  for  suck  a  sudden  infatuation.  *Hs 
was,  indeed,  soon  afterwards  made  sensible  of  his  misconduct,  when  it  was  too  late  u 
repair  it :  for  from  this  era  may  truly  be  dated  the  ruin  of  his  cause ;  whidi,  for  ikt 
fi’tuie.  can  only  subsist  in  the  N — n— ing  congregations,  which  are  generally  fonad 
of  the  meanest  people,  fVom  whom  no  danger  to  the  present  government  need  ever  bs 
^rprehended.  llcfore  1  dose  diis  article,  I  must  obscive,  that  dufing  this  transaclita, 
my  liOrd  M  — >—  was  at  l^aris  in  the  quality  of  Envoy  from  the  K  ■  .  of  P— — ; 
M'Naniara had  dhections  to  acquaint  him  with  his  commission :  my  Lord  M—  — 
not  in  the  least  doubting  the  Prince's  compliance  with  the  request  of  his  friends  ■ 
Eng'and,  detemdneil  to  quit  the  K-.  ■  of  P—  — *s  service  as  soon  as  Ms  rmbsuy 
Was  finished,  and  go  into  the  Prince’s  family.  This  would  have  been  a  very  fosta. 
nate  circumstance  to  the  Prince  ou  all  accoimts,  but  mote  especially  as  nothing  esoU 
be  more  agreeable  to  all  those  persons  of  figure  and  distinction,  who  were  at  that  tiw 
so  deeply  engaged  in  bis  cause ;  for  there  was  not  one  of  all  that  number  who  woaU 
not  have  repnUd  an  entire  confidence  in  the  honour  and  discretion  of  my 
Al  ■  ■  But  how  was  this  gentleman  amaaed,  when  he  perceived  the  Piintsb 
obstinacy  and  imprudence  ?  who  was  resolved,  by  a  strange  fatality,  to  alienate  the 
fections  of  bis  htit  friends,  and  put  an  absolute  barrier  to  all  his  own  hopes.  Fna 
this  time  my  Lord  M  arouM  never  concern  himself  in  his  cause ;  but  prodsm 

ly  embraced  the  opportunity,  through  the  K  of  Prusna’s  interest,  of  Trrnnriiai 
himself  to  the  English  government.”  Pp.  195—218. 

As  somewhat  allied  to  the  subject  of  these  extracts,  we  willing 
give  the  two  following  anecdotes,  which  are  agreeable  enough  in 
their  way.  The  latter  we  find  peculiarly  acceptable,  as  it  gitei 
some  relief  to  a  cliaraclcr,  which  all  parties  have  concurr^  in 
blackening. 

“  King  Charles  IF.  after  taking  two  or  three  toms  one  morning  in 
St.  James’  Park,  (as  was  his  usual  custom),  attended  only  by  tk< 
Duke  of  Leeds  and  my  Lord  Cromarty,  walked  up  Constitution  Hill, 
and  from  thence  into  Hyde  Park.  But  just  as  he  was  crossing  the 
road,  the  Duke  of  York’s  coach  was  nearly  arrived  there.  The  Dnkf 
had  been  bunting  that  rooming  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  was  return* 

boun.  ’They  often  quonded  and  lomctimci  fought  i  they  were  some  of  these  dnaidt* 
en  icenea  which,  probably,  occuioned  the  report  of  hii  tnodneos. 

*  He  was  soon  made  acquainted  with  the  defection  which  immediately  foOowed 
upon  the  report  of  tMs  answer.  He  endeavoured  to  excuse  hiriuclf  by  blaming  tfai 
gentleman  who  hod  been  sent  to  him  ;  lie  pretended  the  message  hod  not  been  proper¬ 
ly  delivered ;  that  he  bad  been  treated  rudely  and  insolently,  Ac.  But  this  was  not 
^  case.  Mr.  M'Namsix  addressed  him  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  and  fiioagfa 
be  spoke  firmly,  as  he  knew  the  consequence  of  the  Prince's  refusal,  yet  be  could  not 
have  treated  hhn  with  more  deference  than  if  be  bad  been  on  the  throne.  The  Ponce's 
accusation  of  M‘Namara  was  very  unjust,  as  well  as  ungrateful,  for  AI^Naman  had 
been  often  with  him,  and  had  served  him  with  great  find  fidelity  on  many  on* 
portant  occaaiont,  both  at  bane  and  abroad.” 
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iag  in  his  coach,  escorted  by  a  party  of  the  guards,  who,  as  soon  as 
'they  saw  the  King,  suddenly  halted,  and  consequently  stopped  the 
coach.  The  Duke,  being  acquainted  with  the  occasion  of  the  halt, 
immediately  got  out  of  liis  coach,  and  after  saluting  the  King,  said  he 
was  greatly  surprised  to  find  his  Majesty  in  that  place  with  sucli  a 
mull  attendance,  and  that  he  thought  his  Majesty  exposed  himself  to 
some  danger.  **  No  kind  of  danger,  James ;  for  1  am  sure  no  roan 
in  England  will  take  away  my  life  to  make  you  king." — This  was 
the  King’s  answer.  The  old  Lord  Cromarty  often  mentioned  this 
anecdote  to  his  friends.” 

“  In  the  civil  war,  my  grandfather,  Sir  William  Smytli,  was  go¬ 
vernor  of  Hillesdon  House,  near  Buckingham,  where  the  King  had  a 
small  garrison.  This  place  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Cromwell. 
But  the  officers  capittdated  to  march  out  with  their  arms,  baggage, 
&e.  As  soon  as  they  were  without  the  gate,  one  of  Cromwell’s  sol¬ 
diers  snatched  off  Su*  William  Smyth's  hat.  fie  immediately  cmn- 
plained  to  Cromwell  of  the  fellow’s  insolence,  and  breach  of  the  ca¬ 
pitulation.  *  Sir,'  says  Cromwell,  *  if  you  can  point  out  tlie  man,  or 
1  can  discover  him,  I  promise  you  he  shall  not  go  unpunished.  In 
the  mean  time  (taking  off  a  new  beaver,  which  he  had  on  his  head,) 
be  pleased  to  accept  of  this  hat  instead  of  your  own.”  Fp.  6l— ' 


So  much  for  that  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  individuals 
memorable  as  chief  agents  in  our  political  history.  We  may  add 
to  them  a  summary  of  Dr.  King's  informadon  respecting  sun-' 
drypersons  of  note  in  his  day. 

Tn  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  as  might  have  b«n  expected,  he  at¬ 
tributes  some  grievous  evils  in  the  political  constitution,  a  total 
derangement  of  moral  principles  and  feelings  among  the  people, 
and  systematic  corruption  in  the  government  But  he  commends 
his  readiness  in  speaking,  his  talents  for  business,  and  his  great 
resolution,.  That  statesman's  genius  for  intrigue,  and  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  it,  are  particularly  exemplified  by  an  anecdote,  which  re¬ 
quires  to  be  placed  next  to  those  relating  to  the  hard  fate  of  the 
Stuart  family.  *  It  was  another  and  a  very  striking  peculiarity  in 
their  evil  fortune,  that  those  on  whose  integrity  they  could  most 
have  relied,  were  not  possessed  of  discernment  and  ability  enough 
to  do  them  service,  or  to  preserve  them  from  the  snares  of  their 
enemies.  Dr.  King's  intimacy  with  the  Jacobites  maybe  allowed 
to  have  furnished  him  with  the  information  here  given. 


.  "  Colonel  Cecil,  who  was  agent  for  the  Chevalier  St.  George,  and 
succeeded  my  Lord  Orrery,  the  father  of  the  present  Earl  of  C^riie, 
in  tliat  office,  had  a  weak  iudgment,  and  was  very  illiterate,  and  in 
many  other  respecto  was  wnolly  unqualified  for  such  a  delicate  com¬ 
mission.  I  believe  he  was  a  man  or  honour,  and  yet  he  betrayed  his 
master.  For  he  suffered  himself  to  be  cajoled  and  duped  by  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Walpole  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  had  formed  a  design  to  restore  the  House  of  Stuart.  For  thbi 
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reason  he  communicated  to  Sir  Robert  all  his  dispatches,  and  thers 
was  not  a  scheme  whidi  the  Chevalier's  court,  or  the  Jacobites  hr 
England  had  projected  during  Sir  Robert’s  long  administration,  of 
which  that  minister  was  not  early  informed,  and  was  therefore  able  to 
defeat  it  without  any  noise  or  expense.  The  Dudreas  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  who  was  closely  connected  with  Cecil,  had  made  two  or  three 
journeys  to  Versailles  in  carder  to  persuade  Cardinal  Fleury.  But  s^ 
got  nothing  from  the  Cardinal  but  compliments  and  dril  excuse^ 
and  was  laughed  at  by  both  courts  for  her  pompous  manner  of  tra> 
vdling,  in  which  she  affected  the  state  of  a  sovereign  prince.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  this  woman,  who  was  half-inad,  was  induced  by  Cecil, 
to  entertain  the  same  favourable  opinion  with  himself  of  Sir  Robot 
Walpde,  and  ccmsequently  all  the  letters  and  instructions  which  she 
received  from  Rome  were  without  reserve  communicated  to  him. 
He  vhu  at  last  so  much  in  her  good  graces,  that  she  offered  to  mam 
him,  which  Sir  Robert  very  civilly  declined.  However,  to  tesd^ 
her  good  opinion  of  him,  she  appointed  him  one  of  her  execmtociL 
After  >Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  resignation,  the  new  ministry  ordered  Ce¬ 
cil,  whose  agency  was  well  known,  to  be  taken  into  custody,  which 
gave  Sir  Robert  the  occasion  of  saying  to  some  of  his  friends,  thst 
the  government  had  taken  up  the  man  fVom  whom  he  had  received 
all  his  information  of  the  Jaabite  measures."  Pp.  S6— 39* 

There  is  something  severely  mortifying  in  the  political  decB- 
oation  the  celebrated  Pulteney,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase  to 
denote  his  exaltation.  But  the  consequences  of  it,  which  are 
well  depicted  by  our  anecdotist,  ought  to  read  a  lesson  to  publie 

men.  '  • 

• 

No  incident  in  this  reign  astonished  us  so  much  as  the  conduct 
of  my  Lord  Bath,  who  dioee  to  receive  his  honours  as  the  wages  of 
iniquity,  which  be  might  have  had  as  the  reward  of  virtue.  ^ 
his  oppositicm  to  a  mm-administration  for  near  twenty  years,  he 
had  contracted  an  universal  esteem, ‘and  was  considered  as  the  chief 
bulwark  and  protector  of  the  British  liberties.  By  the  fall  of  Wal* 
p(de  he  enWed  fbr  some  days  a  kind  of  sovereign  power.  Durii^ 
diis  interval,  it  was  expected  that  he  would  have  mrmed  a  patriot  mi¬ 
nistry,  and  have  put  me  public  affairs  in  such  a  train  as  would  ne- 
ecssiiinly,  in  a  very  short  time,  have  repaired  all  the  breaches  in  our 
ooutitution.  But  how  were  ]are  deoeiv^ ! ,  He  deserted  the  caiise  of 
his  country :  he  betrayed  hia  friends  and  adherents :  he  ruined  his 
disracter;  and  from  a  most  glorious  eminence,  sunk  down  to  a  degret 
of  contemns  The  first  time  Sir  Robert  (who  was  now  Earl  of  Or- 
fbrd)  met  nim  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  threw  out  this  reproedit 
*  Lord  Bath,  you  'and  I  are  now  two  as  insignificant  men  as  any 
in  England.*  In  which  be  spoke  the  truth  of  my  Lord  Bath,  but  not 
of  himself.  For  my  Lord  Orford  was  ooneuked  by  the  ministers  to 
the  last  day  of  his  life.”  I^.  42—44-. 

Of  this  last-named  individual,  Dr.  King  truly  obaerves,  what 
is  now  well  enougfa  understood,  that  **  he  had  some  difficulties 
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to  enooujiter  through  his  whole  administration,  which  were  not 
known  to  the  ^bhc.”  This  is  illustrated  by  a  single  sentence^^ 
to  which  we  add  a  short  reflection  rery  descriptive  of  our  au¬ 
thor’s  political  sentiments.  . 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  (Uacd  with  him  one  day  tSie-d~tSie,  took 
OGcasion  to  cmnpliment  him  on  the  great  honour  and  power  which 


H  U  true  :  but  I  have  two  euraed  drawbacks,  Hanover,  ai^  the  *  *  * 
avarice.’  This  minister,  who  thought  he  had  established  himself  be« 
yond  a  possibili^  of  being  shaken,  fell  at  last  by  his  too  great  secu¬ 
rity  :  if  ne  may  be  said  to  faH,  who  went  out  of  employment  with  an 
earldom  and  a  pension  of  £4000  or  £5000  a>year. 

"  Some  very  worthy  gentlemen  and  true  lovers  «f  their  country 
were  inclined  to  pray  for  die  continuance  Sir  Robert’s  minis&ra,  aa 
the  old  woman  piayed  for  the  life  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant.  'They 
judged  that  bis  successors  would  be  worse  ministers,  and  worse  meB^ 
that  they  would  pursue  his  measures  without  hia  abilities :  and  tha 
event  has  verified  their  prediction."  Pp.  41,  42. 

The  defection  from  the  To^  <uid  subsequent  wretckecU 
■ess  of  Lord  Gower,  whom  King  blazons  with  a  glowing 
but  discriminating  pencil,  are  uRd  still  more  aflectingly  man  the 
fate  of  Lord  Bath. 

Dr.  King  makes  some  remarks  on  the  Duke  of  Wharton, 
which  are  qiute  of  a  piece  with  what  is  already  recorded  of  that 
nobleman's  parts  and  profligacy;  and  he  furnishes  us  with  a  no¬ 
table  proof  of  Marlborough's  avarice,  in  his  walking  from  the 
mblic  rooms  at  Bath,  in  a  cold  dark  night,  and  when  he  was  in 
m  last  stage  of  life,  to  save  sixpence  in  chair  hire.  But  it  is 
time  for  us  to  relieve  our  extracts  with  somethii^  more  gra¬ 
tifying  than  what  we  have  hithoto  contemplated.  Trc  transition 
to  two  .inddents  respecting  Bishop  Atterbury,  whom  Wharton 
so  eloquently  defended,  is  not  too  violent.  .  Though  relating  to 
very  mfferent  circumstances,  they  indicate  the  same  tnut  of  cba» 
racter  which  our  aneodotist  extob  in  that  prelate— /ireMucr  ^ 
Mind. 

"  In '1715  I  dined  with  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  at  Ridunond. 
We  were  fourteen  at  table.  There  was  my  Lord  Marr,  my  Lord 
Jers^,  my  Lord  Arran,  my  Lotd  Lansdown,  Sir  William  Wyndhaan, 
Sir  Redmond  Everard,  and  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rodiester.  The 
rest  of  the  company  I  ^  not  exactly  remember.  During  the  dinner 
there  was  a  jocular  dispute  (1  forget  how  it  was  introduc^)  ooncer»> 
iag  short  prayers.  Sir  William  Wyndham  told  us,  that  the  shortest 
prayer  he  had  ever  heard  was  the  prayer  of  a  common  addier  just 
before  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  *  O  God,  if  there  he  a  God,  save  mm 
font,  if  J  hope  a  tonir  Ihis  waa  followed  by  a  general  kugh.  1 
immediately  reflected  that  such  a  treatment  of  the  anbj^  was  too 
ludicrous,  at  least  very  improper,  where  a  leaned  aad  rdigioua  |»<e- 
late  was  one  of  the  company.  But  I  had  soon  an  opportunity  of 
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making  a  different  reffection.  Atterbury,  seeming  to  ioin  in  the  coiw 
versaticHi,  and  applying  himself  to  Sir  William  Wyndham,  said, 

"  Your  prayer.  Sir  WUliaro,  is  indeed  very  short:  but  I  remembee 
another  as  short,  but  a  much  better,  offered  up  likewise  by  a  poor 
soldier  in  the  same  circumstances,  *  O  God,  if  in  the  dtuf  of  bakU  I 
Jbrget  thee,  do  thou  not  forint  me!”  This,  as  Atterbury  pronounced 
it  with  his -usual  grace  and  dignity,  was  a  very  gentle  and  polite  re. 
proof,  and  was  immediately  felt  by  the  whole  company.  And  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  who  was  the  b^  bred  man  of  his  age,  suddenly 
turned  the  discourse  to  another  subject."  Pp.  7-— 9- 

The  following  repartee  we  think  peculiarly  felicitoua.  p 

"  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  when  a  certain  bill  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  said  among  other  things,  *  that  he  prophesied 
last  winter  this  bill  would  be  attempted  in  the  present  session,  and  he 
was  sorry  to  find  that  he  had  proved  a  true  prophet*  My  L^ird  Co. 
ningsby,  who  spoke  after  the  Bishop,  and  always  spoke  in  a  passion, 
desired  the  House  to  remark,  '  that  one  of  the  Right  Reverend  had 
set  himself  forth  as  a  prophet ;  but  for  his  part  he  did  not  know  what 
prophet  to  liken  him  to,  unless  to  that  furious  prophet  Balaam,  who  was 
reproved  by  his  own  ass.'  The  Bishop,  in  a  reply,  with  great  wit  and 
calmness  exposed  this  rude  attack,  concluding  thus :  ‘  Since  the  noble 
Lord  hath  mscovered  in  our  manners  such  a  similitude,  I  am  well 
content  to  be  compared  to  the  prophet  Balaam  :  but,  my  Lords,  I  am 
at  a  loss  ‘  ow  to  make  out  the  other  part  of  the  parallel :  I  am  sure 
that  I  have  been  reproved  by  nobody  but  his  Lordship."  Pp.  129, 
130.  . 

To  those  who  make  curious  inquiries  into  the  failings  of  cele* 
brated  men,  the  following  anecdotes  will  not  prove  uninteresting. 

Pope  and' I,  with  my  Lord  Orrery  and  Sir  Harry  Bedingfield, 
dined  with  the  late  Earl  of  Burlington.  After  the  first  course  Pope 
grew  sick,  and  went  out  of  the  room.  When  dinner  was  ended,  and 
the  cloth  removed,  my  Lord  Burlington  said  he  would  go  out,  and 
,  see  what  was  become  of  Pope.  And  soon  after  they  returned  toge. 
ther.  But  Pope,  who  had  been  casting  up  his  dinner,  looked  very 
pale,  and  complained  much.  My  Lord  asked  him  if  he  would  have 
some  mulled  wine  or  a  glass  of  old  sack,  which  Pope  refused.  I  told 
my  Lord  Burlington  that  he  wanted'  a  drain.  Upon  which  the  little 
man  expressed  some  resentment  against  me,  and  said  he  would  not 
taste  any  spirits,  and  that  he  abhorred  drams  as  much  as  I  did. 
However  I  persisted,  and  assured  my  Lord  Burlington  that  he  could 
not  oblige  our  friend  more  at  that  instant  tlian  by  ordering  a  large 
glass  of  cherry-brandy  to  be  set  before  him.  This  was  done,  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour,  while  my  Lord  was  acquainting  us  with  an 
affair  which  engaged  our  attention.  Pope  had  sipped  up  all  the  bran* 
dy.  Piqie’s  frame  of  body  did  not  promise  long  life ;  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  hastened  his  death  by  feeding  much  on  high-seasoned  dishes, 
and  drinking  spirits."  P.  12,  IS. 

"  The  last  time  I  dined  with  Dean  Swift,  which  was  about  three 
years  before  he  fell  into  that  distemper  which  totally  deprived  him  of 
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hit  understanding,  I  observed,  that  he  was  affected  the  wine  which 
he  drank,  about  a  pint  of  claret  The  next  morning,  as  we  were 
miking  together  in  his  garden,  he  complained  much  of  his  head, 
when  1  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him  (for  1  most  sincerdy  loved  him) 
that  I  was  aihiid  he  drank  too  much  wine.  He  was  a  httle  startle^ 
and  answered,  *  that  as  to  his  drinking  he  had  always  looked  on  htm> 
tftf  as  a  very  temperate  man ;  for  he  never  exce^ed  the  quantity 
whidi  his  physician  had  allowed  and  prescribed  him.'  Now  his  phy« 
lician  never  drank  less  than  two  bottles  of  claret  after  his  dinner.* 
P.  15,  16. 

4  Of  the  prevalence  among  the  English  of  the  practice  now  allud¬ 
ed  to,  we  are  furnished  with  a  pretty  good  estimate,  in  a  remark 
which  Cardinal  Polignac  made  to  our  author. 

"  The  Cardinal  observing  that  during  dinner  I  drank  only  water, 
snd  being  told  I  never  drank  any  other  liquor,  said,  turning  to  me, 
*  Whilst  I  was  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  since  my  return  to  France, 
1  have  entertained  more  than  five  hundred  of  your  countrymen,  and 

fou  are  the  only  water-drinker  1  have  found  in  the  whole  number."? 

.11. 


We  presume  to  think  there  may  be  some  utility  in  quoting 
,  the  following  anecdotes,  as  examples  in  terrorem,  whether  death 
as  in  one  case,  or  ridicule  .as  in  another,  be  the  consequence  of 
the  folly  illustrated.  « 

"  A  trifling  incident  hath  sometimes  been  the  occasion  of  the  great¬ 
est  quarrels,  and  such  as  have  ended  fatally.  1  remember  two  gen- 
demen,  who  were  constant  companions,  disputing  one  evening  at  die  - 
Grecian  coffee-house  concerning  the  accent  of  a  Greek  word.  This 
dispute  was  carried  to  such  a  length  that  the  two  friends  thouj^ 
proper  to  determine  it  with  their  swords:  for  this  purpose  they 
stej^  out  into  Devereux  Court,  where  one  of  them  (whose  name, 
if  1  rightly  remember,  was  Fitzgerald,)  was  run  through  the  body, 
and  died  on  the  spot.  Some  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  two  noble 
fiunilies  in  Scotland,  who  were  near  relations,  and  had  alwaya 
lived  U^ether  in  the  greatest  harmony  and  firiendship,  supped  with  me 
in  St.  Mary  HalL  A  very  innocent  joke,  which  was  designed  by  the 
present  Earl  of  M.  who  was  one  of  the  company,  to  increiue  our  mirth 
and  good  humour,  was  highly  resented  by  one  of  the  ladies,  and  af¬ 
terwards  improved  by  her  into  such  a  quarrel,  as  concluded  in  an 
open  rupture  between  the  two  families.  < 

**  I.  G.  my  old  acquaintance,  and  one  Mr.  E.  of  Bristol,  both  single 
men,  and  in  good  health  and  good  circumstances,  agreed  to  travel  to¬ 
gether  for  th^  or  four  years,  and  visit  all  the  countries  of  Europe  ; 
for  that  purpose  they  provided  themselves  with  passports,  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  letters  of  credit  and  recommendation,  &c.  About  six  or 
seven  ^ys  after  they  set  out,  they  arrived  at  Brussels,  where  they  had 
for  supper  a  woodcock  and  a  partridge ;  they  disputed  long  which  of 
the  birds  should  be  cut  up  fir^  and  with  so  mu^  heat  and  animosi-, 
ty,  that  if  they  had  not  l^th  b^n  gentlemen  of  a  welUtempered  co^‘ 
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this  nlly  dispute  might  hare  terminated  at  unhaipuly  as  the  d. 
fiur  at  the  Grecian  Coffee-honae.  To  such  an  height,  nowever,  ths 
quarrri  arose,  that  they  did  not  qply  renounce  their  new  dengn  of 
travelling,  but  all  fnemkhip  and  correspondence  and  the  next  nion. 
ing  they  parted,  and  returned  to  England,  one  by  the  way  of  CaU^ 
and  the  other  through  Holland.  Abmt  half>a-year  afterwards  1 
pened  to  he  in  I.  G.*s  company ;  I  asked  him  whedier  what  1  ha4 
tieard  was  true,  that  he  and  E— ton  had  agreed  to  make  the  toor  of 
Europe  tc^^ether,  but  had  unfortunately  qnarrded  the  first  weii 
about  cutting  up  a  woodcock  and  a  partridge.  '  Ve^  true,'  says  he; 
*  and  did  you  ever  know  such  an  absurd  lellow  as  £— ton,  who  i& 
aisted  on  cutting  up  a  woodcock  before  a  partridge  ?**  Pp.  1 17—1205 

We  conclude  our  extracts. and  our  notice  of  this  work  with 
a  paragraph  in  commendation  of  a  virtue,  which  appeared  in  two 
indiriduals,  who,  in  very  different  ways,  and  with  very  different 
merits,  have  secured  the  attenUon  of  posterity. 

Butler,  who  was  predecessor  to  the  present  Bishop  of  Durhsn^ 
being  a|q>lied  to  on  some  occasion  for  a  charitable  subsmption,  aakc4 
his  steward  what  money.be  had  in  the  house.  The  steward  inlMVMi 
him,  ‘  there  was  five  hundred  pounds.'  '  Five  hundred  pounds  f  ssU 
the  Bishop :  *  what  a  shame  for  a  bishop  to  have  such  a  sum  in  ha 
possession  !”  and  ordered  it  all  to  be  immediately  given  to  the  pooa 
That  spirit  of  charity  and  benevolence  which  posses^  this  excrileat 


man  hath  not  appeam  in  any  other  part  of  me  hierardiy  since  da 
beginning  of  tl^  present  century.  His  successor.  Dr  Trevor,  po^ 
sessed  oS  a  large  estate,  besides  the  revenue  of  his  ridi  bistuqiric,  h« 
a  different  tom  of  mind,  but  in  oommon  with  many  of  hia  own  ordw. 
To  speak  freely,  I  know  nothing  that  has  brought  so  great  a  repoack 
on  the  Church  id  England  as  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  our  bishoiN. 
Chandler,  Bishop  61  Durham,  Willis,  Bishop  of  Windiester,  PotUr, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Gibson  ai^  Sherlodt,  Bishops  of  Londoa^ 
all  died  shamefiilly  rich,  soaae  of  them  wmrth  more  than  if 100,000.  4 
must  add  to  these,  my  old  antagonist  Gitt)ert,  predecessor  to  Dnna* 
mond  the  present  Ai^bishop  61  York.  Some  of  these  prelates  wsn 
esteemed  great  divines  (and  1  know  tb^were  learned  men,^  but  th^ 
cpuld  not  be  called  go^  Christians.  The  great  wealth  wnich  they 
heaped  up,  the  fruits  of  their  bishoprica,  and  which  they  left  to  en^ 
rioh  their  frmiliea,  was  not  their  own ;  it  was  due  to  God,  to  tht 
church,  to  their  poor  brethren.  The  hisUwy  of  the  jpod  Samaritaa, 
which  was  so  particularly  explained  by  Christ  himselfto  his  discipht, 
ooglit  td  be  a  monitory  to  sB  their  successors.  1  knew  Burnett,  Bi* 
Salisbury^  he  was  a  furious  party-man,  and  easily  imposed 
on  by  any  lying  sfurit  of  his  own  fii^on ;  but  be  was  a  better  pastor 
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tum,  ut  et  loca  reperiendi,  et  vocum  veras  significationet,  et  significationum  diversi- 
tates  per  ooUadonem  investigandi,  duels  instar  ease  postiL- Opera  Eraemi  Sdimidii, 
giraec,  laL  et  Mathcm.  Prof.  Accedit  Nova  praefado  Emesd  Salomonit  CypianL' 
2  vols.  8vdt  If  lOs  Boards.  '  *  .  ,  -  • 

The  Dtlphin  Clerics,  with  the  Fariorum  Notci.  Endtled  the  Regvnt't  EdUioih 


Lift  of  Neva  PiMicaikni^. 
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Vo-  !•  JuiUAiyt  1819.  P.  Virgilii  Maronu  Opera  Omni*  ex  ed.  Chr.  G.  Heyne, 
«uin  Veiiu  Lectioiubiie.  Interpeetatioiie,  Nous  Vanomm,  et  Indioe  locupledMimo, 
aeeurante  rceennta.  Curante  et  impiimcnte  A.  J.  ViUpy.  The  price  is  now  raised  to 
.  aew  sabeeribers.  108.  each  part.  On  the  1st  of  April  to  20s;  and  on  the  1st  cf  June 
to  2ts.  large  paper,  double.  Kight  months  will  be  allowed  to  persons  numi  abroad, 
and  Mecn  months  foe  India.  Subscribers  alwap  remain  at  the  price  they  origittally 
enter.  Any  origmal  subscriber  msy  change  their  small  tor  large  paper,  on  or  before 
the  1ft  of  April,  at  ^  first  price. 

Twelre  Numbers  arill  be  published  in  the  year,  each  Number  containing  672  pages. 

•  *HrnAIANO]r  'EniMEPISMOI.  HerodianiPartiUones.  E.  codd.  rarisinit 
edidit  Jo.  Fr.  BoisKmade.  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

DRAMA  AND  POETRY. 

Childc  TTarold  in  the  Shades,  an  Infernal  Komaunt 

The  Poetical  Kemains  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Leyden,  with  a  Memoir  of  bis  Life. 
By  the  Uev.  James  Morton.  1  voL  8vo. 

'  London,  or  the  Triumph  of  Quackery;  a  Satirical  Poem.  By  Tim  Bobbin,  the 
younger.  8vo.  Ss.  < 

Human  l.ife ;  a  Poem.  By  Sam.  llogers,  Esq.  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Me¬ 
mory.  Small  4to.  12s. 

The  Widow  of  the  City  of  Nain ;  and  other  Poema.  By  an  Under-Graduate  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices,  and  an 
Etsay  on  English  Poetry.  By  'i'homas  Campbell,  E^.  author  of  the  Pleasures  of 
Hope.  7  vols.  crown  8vo.  S/  13s  6d 

Durevemum ;  or  Sketches  Historical  and  DesCriptiTC  of  Canterbury ;  with  other 
Poems.  By  Ardiur  Brooke,  P'sq.  foolscap  8vo.  7s.  . 

'ITie  Stage,  a  Poem.  By  John  Brown,  author  of  •*  Psyche.” 

The  Angler,  a  Poem,  in  ten  Cantos,  with  proper  instmetions  in  the  art,  rules  to 
choose  Ashing  rods,  lines,  hooks,  Ac.  foolscap  8to.  10s  6d. 

.  Poems,  chiedy  Amatory^  By  Geo.  Fred.  Collier,  a  Minor,  Sva  5a 

Poems  and  Smgs.  By  the  late  llichard  Gall,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Fotds- 
tcap  8vo.  7s  6d  boards. 

'Phe  Autumnal  Exenrsioa,  or  Sketdies  in  Teriotdale;  with  other  Poems,  i^y 
Thomas  Pringle.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s 

Brutus,  or  the  FaD  of  Tarquin,  a  tragedy.  By  J.  H.  Payne,  Esq.  8vo.  '3s -dd. 

'Hie  House  of  Arteus,  snd  the  House  of  Laius ;  tragedies  fuund^  on  the  Gieek 
Drams ;  with  s  prefkce  on  the  peculiarities  of  its  structure  and  moral  principles,  and 
other  poems.  By  John  Smith,  fuimetly  of  King’s  CoU^,’  Cambridge.  Bvo.  lUa  6<L 

EDUCATION. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  German  Grammar,  with  Practical  Exetases. 
By  Peter  Edmund  Laurent.  5s. 

A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  eontaining  a  eomplete  summary  of  its  rules, 
with  an  elucidation  6f  the  general  principles  of  elegant  and  ourrcct  diclioa.  By  John 
Grant,  A.  M.  6s. 

Knchmdien  I.yrtcom,  or  a  Guide  to  Lyric  Yerec,  composed  for  the  use  of  Sdipols. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  llill,  3s 

The  Juvenile  Geography  and  Poetical  Gasetteer ;  with  views  of  the  principal  towns. 
By  J.  Bissett.  2s  ^ 

A  Grammar  of  the  Ehigliah  Language.  By  W.  Cobbett.  12nMX  2b  6d. 

An  Astronmnicil  Cateduan;  or  Dialogues  between  a  Mocha  and  her  Daughter. 
8vo.  21s  ^ 

Elements  of  Astronomy,  familiarly  explaining  the  general  phenomena  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies  and  the  'llieery.of  the  Ti^l  to  which  is  subjoined  a  complete  set 
^  of  Queotone  for  Exaininatkm.  For  the  use  ef  private  students  ae  well  as  of  publie 
■eminaries.  By  Joeeph  Guy,  with  18  plates,  and  intended  as  a  companion  to  the 
tichool  Geography  of  the  same  author.  Royal  18nio-  5s  boond. 


Lui  of  New  Publications. 


Fnndi  Pwwxtotiwi  Emnplifiad:  nd  all  tba  moat  daguit  Figuieaof  the  Fnttft 
1  angnaga  collartrd  and  explained,  bedi  in  KjigUah  and  French,  M.  Ck.  If  ax.  dr 
BeUecoor.  ISma  5a 

Alao  hp  the  aama  Author.  A  Neir  Mediodieal  Gnmunar  of  the  Fiench  laa. 
fOBM  IteM.  da. 

Undue  ad  Faraaaaom  t  a  new  editian,  without  the  rema  and  phnaca,  and  wik 
improvcnieata.  Bojal  dnod.  7a  boaida. 


HISTORY. 

TheHiatoiy  of  the  City  of  DuUin.  from  the  eariieat  Accoonta  to  the  PreaentTnnet 
containing  ha  annala,  antitpntiea,  eodeaiatttad  hiatory,  and  chartera ;  ita  preaent  cx. 
tent,  public  buildinga,  acho^  inatitutiona,  dec.  By  the  late  John  Warburton,  Eae. 
the  li^  Rer.  Jamea  Wbitdaw ;  and  the  Her.  Bchert  Walah,  M.  ft.  I  A.  t  rok 
4to.  SI  5*<-oo  large  paper,  8f  ^ 

Horae  Britannkne  {  or  Studiea  in  Ancient  Britiah  Hiatory.  By  John  Ht^jha. 

3  Tola.  8ro.  18a. 

fl^The  aeoond  rohmic  compriaea  the  Hiatory  of  the  Britiah  Churcbea. 

An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caubul,  and  ita  Dependendea  in  Petaia,  Tarta^, 
and  India ;  compiiaing  a  view  of  die  Afghan  Nation,  and  a  Hiatory  of  the  Dooramit 
Monarchy.  By  the  lion.  Mountatnart  El^instone.  3  vola.  Sro.  V  3a 

A  Genealogical  Hiatory  of  the  Enghah  Sovereigna,  from  William  L  to  Geo,  IIL 
By  W.  Toplia.  4to.  16a. 

Hiatorical,  Mihtary,  and  Pictoreaque  Obaerrations  on  Portugal;  Uluatrated.' 
numeioua  views  and  |dana  of  Siegea  and  Battlca  fou^t  during  the  war  in  the  Peals, 
sula.  2  vola  imperial  4to.  15f  15e. 

Naval  Chronology  of  Great  Britain ;  or  an  Hiatorical  Account  of  Naval  and  Ms* 
ritime  Cventat  induding  Accounts  of  Naval  Actiona,  ftom  1803  to  die  end  of  ISlfi 
Shipwrecks:  Courts  Martial;  Totes  of  Pariiament;  FI^  Oftcets;  uid  Promotiaa, 
fhe  whole  foiming  a  complete  Naval  History  of  the  above  period.  lUuatrated  wik 
Dumcroua  engravings  die  best  artiats.  By  J.  Raffle.  Part  VI.  8va  10s  6&'‘ 
Same  ctdoured,  Ida. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Operationa  of  die  Royaliat  Annies  in  the  Interior  of  France, 
during  the  usurpation  of  Buoniqiarte  in  1816,  from  the  “  Panache  d*  Henri  IV.  oa 
las  Phalangea  Royalaa.”  .  Written  by  M.  Deltadine  de  St.  Eqxit  Translated  by 
James  Teiasicr,  1^.  8vo.  9s. 

LAW. 

Praedee  of  die  Exdteqner,  afld  Summary  of  Law  of  Extents.  By  J.  Planning, 
Eaq  .3  volt,  royal  8vo.'  2/  8s. 

A  short  Digest  of  the  Law  and  Practice  in  Bankruptcy ;  including  >  Statement  af 
the  Commissioner’s  audiority  to  summon  and  examine  witnesses  and  others  in  Coo. 
m*—^*  of  Bankruptcy ;  with  a  reference  to  all  the  Material  Cases.  By  Geoift 
Roots,  Esq.  13s.' 

Reports  of  Cases  tc  Bankruptcy,  argued  and  determined  in  the  High  Court  of 
Chaeicety,  during  the  year  1818 ;  togedicf  with  a  digested  Index  of  all  the  Contenv. 
peeaneoua  Reports  oa  subjects  rdating  to  the  Bankrupt  Laws.  By  J.  W.  Buck,  Eaq. 
VoL  1st,  Part  II.  9s. 

Tlie  Iaw  of  Elecdona.  By  WiOiam  Thoanae  Roc,  Esq.  Part  IIL  8v(x  lOs. 


HISCELLANtOUg. 

(Edipua  Romaaus,  or  an  attempt  to  prove  ftom  the  principles  of  reasoning  adopted 
^  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Drummond,  in  his  (Empus  Judaictw,  that  the 
Twrive  Cnara  are  the  Twdve  him  of  the  Zodiac,  addccaacd  to  the  Higha  and  Lila- 
lary  Classes  of  Society.  By  the  Rev.  George  Townsend,  A.M.  of  T^ty  College, 
Cmbridge. 

Treasures  of  Thou^t,  ftom  de  Stad  Holstein ;  to  wtiidi  is  prefixed  enrsoey  Re¬ 
marks  uiMxi  her  Writtogs,  and  a  Monody  on  her  Death.  By  t^  Author  of  Ailbe- 
rion’a  Gift,  Ac.  .  13ino  ’5a. 

Notes  on  a  Virit  made  to  some  of  die  Prisena  ip  Scotland  and  the  Nordi  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Fry ;  with  some  General  Obaervadoiu  on 
Subject  at  Prison  Discipline.  By  Joseph  J^  Gurney,  13mo.  3s  6d  boards. 


List  qf  New  Pubticaiione, 


4» 

tail  Dimoa ;  or  the  Fahlee  of  Bidpai,  tnadaKd  frooi  the  Ambie.  Bp  die 
Iot.  W/ndham  KnaicfabiiU.  ^  M.  F41ow  of  All  Saule  Celhve,  Oiiaad,  aad  JUc* 
M  of  Weitbeie,  in  the  county  of  Kent  Bra  14a  boarda 
Aa  Anelyw  of  the  Fifth  Book  of  Uoeker’t  Eccleaattkal  Palkp ;  being  a  partieu* 
hr  Dcfcnce  at  the  Church  of  England,  deagned  principally  for  die  uie  of  Cendidatee 
hf  Holy  Oideretjnd  dedicated,  by  pwiniainn,  la  the  Bhhop  of  Ouifaaat  By  the 
got,  B  Kennicot,  A  B.  Perpetual  Curate  of  Monkweamouth,  Durham,  and  iaie 
of  Grid  College,  Oxford  8ra  da 

SccaM  in  Aaa  Cor  Litde  TaxTy-at.Hoine  Ttardlera  By  the  Bcv.  J.  Taylor, 
moitratcd  by  B4  engnringi.  4e  plain,  or  Be  eoloured. 

gccart  in  Europe,  te  Little  Ti^.at-HonM  TrareDm.  By  the  aune  Writer. 
Qhatratcd  84  engraringa  4a  plain,  or  4e  coloured. 

A  Short  DeacTipdaa  of  Sixty-four  Birds,  Beasts,  Insects,  aad  Fiibes,  such  as  ge« 
easily  excite  the  curieeity  of  young  pccsons,  with  a  copperplate  to  eadi-.  Price  3a 
or  4«.  coloured. 

llsmorials;  or,  the  eonsiderkble  things  that  fell  out  within  this  Idand  of  Great 
Biitaiii,  from  16M  to  1684  By  the  Bov.  Bobert  Law.  Edited  from  the  MS.  by 
Ottiies  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Faq 

A  ('lironolo^eal  Table  at  the  Nobility  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  shewing  at  oae 
riew  thdr  exact  order  of  precedency ;  with  an  alphabetical  Index,  dintiiyiishing  the 
int  and  second  Sons  ;  to  whidi  is  annexed  the  f  orm  of  Prccedenee,  as  it  regards  the 
naafcung  orders  of  Society.  12iiia  6s.  bound. 

A  Series  of  liCttets  on  Angling,  ^looting,  and  Coursing ;  in  3  parta  By  Bobert 
royal  8va  lOs  6A 

NOVELS. 

lopfaia,  or  the  Dangerous  Indiscrctioa ;  a  tale  fbundod  on  facts,  3  vole.  16s  6d 
Foncca,  ar  the  Two  Mothers ;  a  talc.  By  M.  S.  3  vols.  ISma  16o 
Kmily,  or  the  Wife’s  6rtt  Error ;  and  Bca^  and  Ugliness,  or  the  Father's  Prayer 
flB  dte  Mothcr’e  Prophecy ;  two  talce  By  FJiraheth  Bennet,  author  of  Faith  and 
Fiction,  Ac.  4  rols.  I2ma  1/ 

Tha  Physingnomite  t  a  noreL  By  tba  auther  of  “  the  Bachelor  aad  the  Married 
Man,”  S  vols.  IBmo.  16s  6d 

Gardes  in  the  .\is,  or  the  Whims  of  my  Aunt ;  a  novcL  By  theaudioreis  of  Du* 
aethvin,  or  Visit  to  Paris,”  3  voL<.  IBino.  16s  , 

A  Tiaveller’s  Tale  of  ^  last  century^  By  Miss  Spence,  3  vols.  IBma 
Undine ;  a  fiuiy  romance,  translated  from  theorigmal  German  of  Barou  de  la  Matte. 
Fouque.  By  Geo.  Lome,  A.  B.  IZma  6s  6d 
The  Countait  of  Catrick,  a  love  tale ;  and  Clandestine  Marriage,  a  poem.  Dedi- 
ested  to  the  Uig^  Hon.  Lady  Frances  Vane  Tempest.  By  Cand^  foolscap  8va  8f 
PtincMes'  ai^  Paarion,  t  vols.  10a 

.  The  Chstwu  of  Dandyism,  or  living  in  ityla  By  Olivia  Moreland,  diief  of  the 
Female  Dandies  t  edited  by  C^Kain  Ashe,  author  of  “  the  Spirit  of  the  Boi^”  Ac. 
Srola  ISma 

Chatentoo,  or  the  Fdlies  of  the  Age,  a  philoeophical  t'oniance.  By  M.  De  Loorr 
dmeix.  8va  7s  6d 

Heritatiou,  or  to  Marry  or  not  to  Many,  3  vols. 

Family  Stippers,  or  Evening  Talcs  (or  Young  People.  By  Madam  Ddafsye; 
Mcood  editioa,  with  16  engravings,  t  vola  7a 
Norroanburo,  or  the  History  of  a  Yoikshiro  Family ;  a  novd.  By  the  author  of 
Haidcnbram  and  Hovorill,  4  vob.  12ma  1/ la 
Antar ;  a  Bedooen  Romance,  post  8va  ,, 

The'  latrigoiag  Beamy,  or  ^  Beauty  without  Intrigue,  3  vob.  ISaa 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  BCONOMT. 

The  Soul  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  devehqping  that  by  giving  the  funded  proprietors  the  permia 
tive  faculty  of  claiming  debentures,  tnoafenble  to  the  bearer,  eighteen  millioas  ii  taxes 
Bay  be  takai  oi^  aad  tho  tfazw  per  oent  ooaaobbocoBitudy  abort  1001.  8v».  It6d 
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.  Lut  of  New  Publicatiotis. 


Remarks  M  the  Liberty  of  the  Pre«  in  Greet  BriUin.  together  with  otMerratioes 
m  the  lete  Trials  of  Watson,  Hone,  Ac.  Translated  from  the  Goman  of  Genu, 
•vo.  4s. 

Lettsrs  on  the  Poor  l.aws,  and  on  the  Agricultural  Petitian;  addressed  to  metf. 
hers  for  the  County  of  Hants.  l)y  John  Duthy,  £<«{.  3s  dd. 

A  I.«tter  to  die  Right  Hoa  Robert  PeeU  .Vi.  P.  fur  the  University  of  Osfotd,  oa 
the  pernicious  effects  of  a  variable  standard  of  value,  especially  at  it  regards  tho  lovcf 
ordm  of  the  Poor  Laws.  By  one  of  his  constituenta.  3s  bd. 

A  Letter  to  Henry  Broug^uun,  £^.  M.  P.  (Vom  John  Ireland,  D.  D.  fonnctly 
vicar  of  Croydon,  now  dean  of  Westminster.  3vo  la 

A  Defence  of  the  Poor  Laws,  with  a  plan  for  the  suppresrion  of  mendicity,  and  far 
the  establishment  of  universal  benefit  societies.  By  Samuel  Ruberts,  authw  of  tbs 
Slate  Lottery,  a  dream. 

The  Penal  Code  of  France,  translated  into  English ;  with  a  preliminary  disserts, 
tion  aud  notes.  8vo  5a  boards.  ' 

Observarioos  on  Penal  Jurisprudence,  and  the  Reformation  of  Criminals.  WiAu 
Appendix,  containing  the  latest  reporu  of  the  state  prisons,  or  penitentiaries  of  Pmu, 
deiphia.  New  York,  and  Masaaebusetts ;  and  other  dociuncnts.  By  William  Bos. 
coe,  Esq.  8vta  is  boards. 

SCIENCE. 

The  First  Principles  of  Algebra,  designed  for  the  use  of  students.  By  T.  W.  C 
Edwards,  M.  A.  8va  6s. 

A  Treatise  on  Spherics ;  comprising  the  dements  of  spherical  geometry,  and  of  plsM 
and  spherical  trigonometry,  toother  with  a  series  of  trigonomrtrical  t^es.  By  Bi 
Cresswell,  M.  A.  7s. 

A  System  of  Pathological  and  Operative  Surgery,  founded  on  Anatomy ;  iUuatrstal 
by  drawings  of  diseases,  structure,  and  plans  of  operatkm.  By  Robert  Allan,  FcDso 
Of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  Surgeon  to  the  Rcfsl 
Public  Dispensary  for  the  dty  and  county  of  Edinburg,  and  Lecturer  of  Surgwy. 
VoL  1st,  Svo.  Its  6d  boards,  to  he eompkted  in  3  voU.  > 

A  Key  to  the  latest  edition  of  Dr.  Hutton’s  Course  of  Mathematics.  By  Dsaid 

Dowling,  of  the  Mansion-house,  Highgste.  3  vols.  8vo.  1/  4a 
A  *  Practical  Tiuatiae  on  Tropical  Dysentery.  By  R.  W.  Bamfield.  8vo.l0s6d 
An  Account  of  the  History  and  present  state  of  Galvanism.  By  John  BostscE 
M.  D.  F.  B.  8.  8va  7a. 

The  Genera  of  North  American  Plants,  and  a  Catalogue  of  the  year  1817. .  Bj 
Thomas  Nuttall,  F.  L  S. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Synopsis  Plantanun  Succulentarum  cum  Deacriptionibus,  Sy* 
Btmymis,  &c  Ac.  Anctore  A.  H.  Haworth,  F.  L.  S.  crosru  8vo.  5ik 

A  Memoir  on  the  formation  and  connections  of  the  Crural  Arch,  and  other  parts  oao. 
eemed  in  Femoral  and  Inguinal  Hernia.  By  Robert  l.iston.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Collies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  Ac.  4iiv 
7s.  boards.  Illustrated  by  3  higUy  finished  engravings  by  Liurs,  from  Drawings  by 
J.  A.  Sdietky,  Esq. 

Practical  Observations  on  die  Treatment,  Pathdogy,  and  Prevention  of  Typhus  Fe* 
ver.  By  Edward  Percival,  M.  B.  M.  R.  I.  A.  8vo.  7a 

Facts  and  Observations  toward  forming  a  new  Thsory  of  the  Earth,  by  WQliaiB 
Knight,  L.  L.  D.  Belfast.  8vo.  Bs.  boards. 

A  Treatiaeon  Midwifery  t  developing  new  l’rincl]des  which  tend  materially  to les- 
sen  the  sidierings  of  the  p^ent,  and  shorten  the  duration  of  labour.  By.  John  Power. 
8vo.  8s  6d. 

Synopsis  Zoo-Noeologiae ;  or  a  conspicuous  view  of  medical  adence,  exhibited  in 
tablm  and  aphorisms  on  anatomy,  physiology,  nosology,  and  therapeutics.  In  four 
parts ;  with  an  entirely  new  Classical  Nomenclature..  By  T.  Parkinron,  M.  O.  12ino. 
5e6d. 

*  '  1C  THEOLOGY. 

Historical  Memons  of. EngUsh  Ct-diolicst  and  Hiatnrkal  Blinutes, respecting  die 
Irish  and  Scottish  Catholics  since  the  Reformation.  By  Charles  Butler,  I^.  2  volt, 
hvo.  1/  4e. 


List  of  Kew  Publications.  485 

Sermoiu  on'  the  Parables  and  Mindea  of  Jesus  Christ  By  the  Rev.  £.  W. 
tirin^ld.  8to.  lOs. 

/^Ueady  Heply  to  an  Irish  Bnquiry ;  or  a  Conriusive  ConhUation  of  Calrinism  t 

^Huch  is  adiM,  leropaideia,  or  the  True  hlethod  of  Teaching  the  Clergy  of  the 
<l*l^(aUiibed  Church.  By  a  Clergyman  of  die  Church  of  F.ngland.  8vo>.  10s  6d 

Anth  Sermons  on  the  Union  of  Tru^,  Reason,  and  llerelation,  in  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Established  Church  of  En^and  and  Ireland.  By  the  Hon.  and  Her.  Edward  John 
Tumour,  A.M.  8to.  12b. 

The  Christian’s  Treasure:  or  a  Compilation  of  Scripture  Sentences,  on  nearly  one 
bandied  different  subjects;  being  a  most  useful  selection  of  divine  knowledge,  paiti- 
cularly  adapted  to  eWity  and  o&er  Schools.  12mo.  3s.  bds. ;  or  3s  6d  bound. 

Sermons,  selected  from  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centu¬ 
ries.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Bray.  9ro.  10s  6d. 

The  Principles  and  Practices  of  Pretended  Reformers  in  Church  and  State.  By 
Arthur  Kenney,  D.D.  Dean  of  Adioury,  and  late  Fellow  of  'L'linity  College,  Dub- 
lin.  8vo.  10s  6d. 

ITiis  rrork  Commiaes  Views,  and  Princi|des,  and  Practices  of  Pretended  Re- 
'  formers;  1st,  \Vhich  caused  the  rebellion  i^punst  Charles  I.;  2.  During  the 
rebellion  and  the  subsequent  usurpation ;  3.  At  the  present  time. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Sdienie  of  Human  Redemption,  as  developed  in  the  I.iaw 
and  in  the  Gospd.  By  the  Rev.  John  Leveson  Hamilton,  B-^V.  late  of  Christ 
Churcli,  Oxford.  Svo.  12s. 

Plain  and  Practical  Semum^  By  the  Rev.  John  Bowdler,  M.A.  Vicar  of  St.  Ma- 
ry'k,  Warrrick ;  and  the  Domestic  Chajdain  to  the  Riglu  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
8vo.  9s. 

A  Father’s  Gift  to  his  Children,  being  a  short  view  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion,  adapted  to  the  understai^ings  of  Young  Persona,  By  a  l.Ayman, 
timo.  3d  edition,  with  vignette  and  frontispiece.  2s  6d. 

JUustratioiis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  3  Parts.  1.  From  the  ticography  of  the 
East.  II.  P'rom  the  Natural  History  of  the  East.  III.  P'rom  Uw  Customs  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Nations.  By  the  Rev.  Geo.  Paxton,  Professor  of  Theology 
under  the  General  Associate  Synod,  Pldinburgli.  2  vds.  8va  If  6s. 

P'amiliar  Dissertatioiks  on  Theological  and  Moral  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Barrow.  8vo.  lUs  6d. 

Sermons  on  Interesting  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Balfour,  D.D.  Now  first 
eollected  into  one  volume.  8vo.  6s.  widi  portrait. 

Sermons  preached  in  the  ’rron  Clrurch,  Glasgow.  By  Dr.  ChalmersS  8vo.  12s. 
boards. 

'Phculogical  Tracts.  By  the  late  John  Bowdler,  Jun.  Esq.  12ma  5s  6d.  bds. 
now  first  publislied  separately. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

I  Ix^ters  from  the  North  of  Italy,  addressed  to  Henry  Hallam,  Esq.  By  William 
Stewart  Rose.  2  vols.  8vo.  18s 

Traveb  through  Denmark,  Sweden,  Lapland,  Finland,  Norway,  and  Russia ;  with 
a  description  of  tiie  City  of  St.  Petersburgh  during  the  tyranny  of  the  Phnperor  Paul. 
By  p].  D.  Clarke,  LL.D.  being  the  tb^  and  last  part  of  the  Author’s  Travels  in 
Europe,  Aria,  and  Africa ;  handsomely  printed  in  4to.  with  beautiful  engravinga  of 
views,  maps,  &c.  • 

Narrative  of  an  Attempt  to  discover  a  Passage  over  the  North  Pole  to  Behring’s 
Straits.  By  Capt.  David  Buchan.  4to.  with  plates 

A  C'lassical  Tour  through  Italy  and  Sicily,  tending  to  illustrate  some  Districts 
which  have  not  been  descri^  by  Mr.  Eustace  in  his  Clasrical  Tour.  By  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard  Coh  Hoare,  Bart.  4to.  21  2s 

The  Tour  of  Africa ;  containing  a  concise  account  of  all  the  Countries  in  that 
quarter  of  the  Globe  hitherto  visited  by  Europeans  :  with  the  Manners  and  Customs 
sf  the  Inhabitants.  Selected  by  the  best  Authors,  and  arranged  by  Catherine  Hut- 
ton,  with  a  map,  8ro.  6s 
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Oocunenees  durir^  six  months  tesidcnce  in  the  Province  of  Calsbria  UlterioK,  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Xnples,  in  the  jesrs  1809,  1810 ;  containing  a  Deseri]  of  the 
Countiy,  Remarks  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  t£  the  Inhabitant^  and  O  ", 'ti^dons 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  French  toward  them ;  with  instances  of  their  Oppre.  '  , 

By  Lieut.  1*.  J  Flrahirst,  B,N.  8vo.  Os  kdr.  '  ^  ^ 
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LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INFORMATION 

OF 

Works  in  the  Press,  or  preparing  for  Publication. 


Charles  PhOlips,  Estp  will  soon  publish  Specimens  of  Irish  Eloquence}  with  Bis* 
graidiical  Notes,  and  a  Prcfsce. 

Lord  John  Russd  will  soon  publuh,  in  a  ito.  volume,  the  Life  of  William  Leid 
Eussell,  with  some  account  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived. 

Dr.  Granville  is  prejparing  for  the  press,  in  8  vols.  4to.  Memoirs  of  the  PrcKat 
State  of  Science  and  Saentiiic  Institutions  in  France. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian  is  preparing  for  publication,  with  Notes  Cri¬ 
tical,  Historical,  and  Explanatory,  by  William  Beauford,  A.M.  ' 

A  translation  is  printing  in  London  of  the  Abbe  Gullies'  Treatise  on  the  Amuse¬ 
ment  and  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Journey  from  Moscow  to  Constantinople  in  the  year  1817-8.  By  WQliam  Mas- 
michael,  M.D.  F.B.S.  one  of  J^.  Rad^Sb’s  travelling-fellows  from  the  University 
of  Oxfori.  With  a  continuation  of  the  Route  to  Jeru^em,  the  Dead  Sea,  Pettca, 
Damascus,  Balbec,  Palmyra,  &c-  by  J.  Legh,  Esq.  M.P.  F.ILS.  with  plates,  ito. 

Collection  of  a  Topograjdiical,  Historical,  and  Descriptive  Account  of  Boston  and 
the  Hundred  of  Skerb^,  Lincolnshire,  by  Mr.  Pishey  Thomson,  will  appear  in  tiw 
ensuing  Sunltner. 

Mr.  John  Cedi  is  printihg  sixty  curious  and  authentic  Narratives  and  Anecdotes 
respecting  extraordinary  Chatacters  illustrative  of  the  tendency  of  Credulity  and  Fa- ' 
natidsm. 

Enuneline,  an  unfinished  Tale ;  with  some  other  Pieces.  By  the  late  Mrs.  Brun- 
ton,  author  of  Self-Controul  and  Disdpline.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  her 
Life,  induding  some  extracts  of  her  Correspondence. 

Mr.  Thomas  Yeates  is  printing  a  Syriac  and  English  Grammar,  designed  for  the 
use  of  British  Students,  originaUy  composed  at  the  request  and  under  the  inspection 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan.  * 

In  one  voL  Bva  The  Necessity  and  Duty  of  Separation  from  the  Churdi  of  Rome 
considered  in  a  series  of  Letters,  in  which  the'  prindples  and  reasoning  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wix's  “  Reflections”  are  particularly  exan^ined.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  O'Don- 
noghie,  A.  M. 

Mr.  Hogg,  the  Etterick  Shepherd,  has  in  the  press  the  Jacobite  Poetical  Relics  (f 
Scotland  during  the  Struggles  <^1715  and  1745. 

The  Rev.  John  Linga^  has  just  completed  a  History  of  England,  from  the  first 
Invasion  by  the  Romans,  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  IJfe  of  Demosthenes,  with  an  account  of  the  Age  of  Philip  of  Macedon  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  by  S.  Fleming,  Esq.  in  one  vol.  4to. 

Political  Essays,  in  one  voL  Bvo.  by  William  Hazlitt. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  liverpool,  has  in  the  press  a  V'iew  of  the  Intellectaal  Power  of 
Jlan,  with  Observations  on  the  Cultivation. 
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-  A  volume  of  Sermons,  prated  in  St.  John’s  Chopel,  Edinburgh,  bjr  Daniel 
Ssndford,  1).  D.  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  and  formerly 
Student  of  Christ  Churdi,  Oxford,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  speedily  ^ipear. 

A  System  of  Divinity,  in  a  series  of  Sermons,  by  the  late  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D. 
LL.D.  President  of  Yale  College  in  Connecticut,  with  a  Life  a^  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  5  voL  Svo. 

A  volume  of  Travels  in  Camiola  and  Italy  during  the  years  1817  and  1818,  by 
Xi.  A.  Cadell,  Esq.  F.K.  S.L.  and  E.  is  in  the  press. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  is  preparing  for  early  publication  a  Brief  View  of  the  Doc> 
trines  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Htunan  Mind,  delivered  by  him  in  his  course  of  I.ec< 
tuTCS.  A  third  corncted  ^don  of  the  Wanderer  of  Norway,  with  other  Poems,  will 
speedily  appear,  and  a  vtdume  of  Ethical  Essays. 

Sir  Ar^ur  Clark  has  neatly  ready  for  publications  an  Essay  on  Warm,  Cold,  and 
Vapour  Bathing,  with  Observations  on  Sm  Bathing,  Ac. 

Mr.  Bower  will  speedily  publish  the  third  and  last  volume  of  the  History  of  the 
Umversity  of  Edinburg,  in  8vo. 

The  1^.  William  INilling  has  in  the  press  a  volume  of  Sermons,  with  appropriate 
Pnyers,  translated  from  the  Danish  of  Dr.  N.  £.  Balle,  Regius  Professor  ^  Dirini* 
^  at  Copenhagen. 

In  the  press  **  Old  Tapestry,”  a  Tale  of  Real  Life,  in  2  vola.  12nio. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Peckston  has  in  the  press  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Gas  Light,  illustrated 
by  plates,  including  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Science. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Cotn^,  of  Yarmouth,  is  preparing  a  series  of  finished  Etchings,  with 
deioiptions  of  the  ^clesiastical  and  Castellated  Andquides  of  Normandy,  from 
diawi^  made  by  himself.  ' 

CMpL  Morits  de  Kotsabue  will  speedily  publish,  in  8vdi.  a  Journey  to  Persia  in 
the  Suite  of  the  Imperial  Ilusnan  Embassy,  in  the  year  1817. 

Zeal  and  Experience,  a  Tale,  in  two  duodecimo  volumes,  wfll  soon  appear. 

The  Histon  of  Ancient  WQtshire,  Northern  District,  is  preparing  by  Sir  Richard 
Colt  Hoare,  iWt.  F.R.S.  and  F.A.S. 

A  Grammar  of  Logic,  calculated  to  improve  the  Intdlectual  Powers,  and  a  Guide  for 
the  discovery  of  Truth  and  the  detection  of  Error  in  all  popular  investigations  of  Li* 
toature  and  Science,  foe  Schods  and  private  TeacheA.  By  Alexan^  Janueson, 
author  of  many  popular  sdiool  books. 

La  Rcntrfe  ^  Varennes,  in  one  volume,  12mo.  Par  Mademoiselle  Linoir. 

The  Rhetoridan’s  Asdstant ;  comprising  five  orders  of  Themes  on  English  Com* 
position,  advancing  progressively  from  outlines  of  Juvenile  Fables,  and  descriptfons  of 
natural  objects,  to  finished  Essays  on  the  improvement  of  Genius,  Taste,  and  Clasa* 
osl  Literature.  Adapted  to  the  Grammar  of  Rhetoric.  By  Alexander  Jamieson. 

The  Rhetorical  Examiner  s  comprehending  Questions  on  the  Grammar  of  Rhe* 
toic. 

A  new  edition  of  M.  Des  Carrieres  Histoire  de  France,  continued  to  the  present 
Time,  in  one  voL  12ma 

A  new  edition  of  the  Enthusiaam  of  Methodists  and  Papwts  conadered.  By  Bi* 
dwp  Lavington,  one  voL  8vo.  With  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Poltrbrie.  Price  10s  fid  bds. 

This  is  a  reprint  ffom  the  scarce  edition,  now  selling  at  a  very  high  price. 

Second  No.  of  Mr.  Bellamys  new  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Original  He* 
brew,  including  the  Books  of  Exodus,  I.eviticus,  and  part  of  Numbers. 

The  Crusade,  a  Poem,  in  3  cantos,  will  speedily  appear. 
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